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INTRODUCTORY 


These  letters  speak  for  themselves  of  the  rare  intel- 
ligence and  sweet  personality  of  the  writer.  The  early 
ones  were  written  soon  after  she  had  received  a  physi- 
cian's diploma,  while  intent  upon  making  the  practice 
of  medicine  her  life  work.  The  others  continue  through 
several  outings  abroad,  until  the  last  journey,  which  had 
carried  her  nearly  around  the  world,  as  far  as  Japan, 
where  she  died,  after  a  short  illness. 

Her  childhood  was  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  her 
own  creation ;  being  left  much  alone,  her  imagination 
and  favorite  books  peopled  her  small  world. 

From  the  time  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  scarcely 
knew  a  day  free  from  physical  suffering,  but  in  spite 
of  poor  health  and  a  frail,  little  body,  her  life  was  full 
of  active  interests.  Gifted  with  a  splendid  intellect, 
she  loved  study  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  added 
knowledge  it  brought  her. 

A  fine  linguist,  unusually  well  read  in  literature, 
keeping  pace  with  science,  she  yet  left  for  the  later 
years  of  her  life,  the  study  of  Nature,  whose  book  lies 
open  before  us,  though  read  by  so  few.  Each  leaf  and 
stone  possessed  for  her  now  a  hitherto  unknown  charm, 
and  she  studied  them  with  the  delight  of  a  child.  One 
of  her  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  little  ones  whom  she 
loved,  was  that  they  might  begin  to  study,  where  she 
had  broken  off. 

Every  question  of  moral  or  social  reform  touched  in 
her  a  responsive  chord,  for  she  was  a  philanthropist  in 


its  truest  sense,  earnestly  desiring  the  best  good  for  the 
many,  and  yet  full  of  solicitude  for  the  weaker  ones, 
fallen  by  the  way. 

All  that  women  love  best  was  denied  her,  happy  do- 
mestic life  and  the  little  children  about  her  knee,  but 
this  did  not  embitter,  it  only  enriched  with  its  sadness 
the  sweet  soul,  ever  ready  with  love  and  helpful  sym- 
pathy for  all  about  her. 

She  made  friends  wherever  she  went,  from  the  society 
lady,  whose  hearth  she  graced,  to  the  stalwart  Arab  in 
the  desert,  who  carried  her  so  gently  into  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

Naturally  of  a  reverent  spirit,  she  passed  from  her 
childish  beliefs,  into  the  different  phases  of  Rationalism 
through  her  desire  for  more  light,  but  came  back  again 
to  the  Divine  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  looking  forward 
to  a  larger,  fuller  life  beyond,  where  mental  and  spirit- 
ual growth  have  no  limitations. 

"  Indulging  every  instinct  of  the  soul 
There  where  law,  life,  joy,  impulse  are  one  thingi" 

Her  very  presence  was  an  inspiration,  for  in  looking 
at  the  sweet,  intellectual  face,  one  felt  the  force  of  will, 
the  brave,  strong  character,  which  dominated  the  gentle 
little  figure.  She  might  have  said  with  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra, 
whose  lines  she  loved, 

"  So,  take  and  use  thy  work  : 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings 

past  the  aim  ! 
My  times  be  in  thy  hand  ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death 

complete  the  same  I  " 

Mary  Louise  Marshall. 
Chicago,  June,  iHgH. 
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London,  June  14,  1883. 

THE  sea  was  inexpressibly  grand  to  me.     Sailing 
on  and  on  into  space,  and  still  the  rolling  waves 

and  the  blue  sky,  —  nothing  else,  —  nothing  to 
mark  the  existence  of  man.  My  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  brave  man  who  had  the  faith  and  courage  to  meet 
its  awfulness  for  the  first  time.  The  sun  shone  every 
day,  and  twice  I  saw  the  full  moon  rise.  The  stars  were 
always  bright,  and  the  phosphorescent  light  in  the  wake 
of  the  steamer,  beautiful. 

Scalchi,  the  singer,  was  on  board.  Mrs.  E.,  of  New 
York,  was  with  her,  and  Dr.  T.,  who  went  to  the  boat 
to  see  us  off,  introduced  us,  so  through  her  I  met 
Scalchi  and  her  handsome  Italian  husband,  Lolli.  He 
was  charming.  SJie,  decidedly  morose,  and,  save  for 
her  fine  Italian  eyes,  very  plain-looking.  She  had  been 
under  Dr.  E.'s  care  during  her  stay  in  New  York,  and 
became  so  much  of  a  friend,  that  Mrs.  E.  concluded  to 
go  abroad  with  them  for  the  summer,  visiting  them  in 
their  London  apartments  during  June,  then  to  Switzer- 
land, I  believe.  This  she  told  me  the  second  day  out, 
interspersed  with  enthusiastic  bursts  about  Scalchi's 
marvelous  voice  and  personal  charms.  Lo!  on  the 
fifth  day  the  sky  is  overcast.  Scalchi  thinks  her  friend 
too  social  with  other  ladies,  upbraids  her  for  it,  and  a 
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quarrel  ensues,  which,  in  spite  of  poor  Mr.  Lolli's  efforts 
to  restore  peace,  causes  an  utter  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, and  Mrs.  E.  in  wrath  decides  to  join  a  party  of  three 
spinsters  and  a  clergyman  en  route  for  Rome.  But  at 
Chester  we  met  the  quartette  without  the  handsome,  im- 
pulsive doctor's  wife,  who,  they  told  us,  had  ''made  up" 
and  gone  to  London  after  all.  Scalchi  is  singing  here 
in  Italian  opera,  and  we  shall  go  next  week  to  hear  her. 

We  stayed  only  one  night  in  Liverpool,  then  went  to 
Chester  for  a  couple  of  days,  seeing  the  cathedral,  the 
still  older  church  of  St.  John's,  the  queer,  quaint  streets 
and  shops,  the  old  Roman  wall  and  amphitheater,  and 
taking  the  lovely  drive  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
place,  where  we  were  admitted  to  chapel,  picture- 
gallery,  library,  and  salon,  as  well  as  to  the  fairyland  of 
flowers  in  the  conservatories. 

The  cathedral  has  been  a  good  deal  modernized  in 
its  interior,  especially  the  nave,  but  the  cloisters  and 
crypts  are  just  what  they  were  in  the  old,  old  times; 
and,  standing  in  their  stillness  and  seclusion,  quite 
away  from  the  sounds  of  modern  life,  fancy  easily  car- 
ries one  back  to  the  monks  whose  home  it  was,  when 
to  live  was  to  see  such  a  different  world  from  ours. 

Next  came  a  day  and  night  at  Lichfield,  whose  cathe- 
dral, except  for  the  cloisters,  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
Chester.  There,  too,  the  verger  was  very  intelligent,  and 
gave  me  the  story  of  the  grand  old  edifice,  —  its  siege 
during  the  Parliamentary  wars;  the  legend  of  the  great 
St.  Chad,  its  founder;  how  the  whole  interior  of  the 
church  had  been  so  plastered  over  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  that  none  of  the  flutings  or  tracings  of  the 
columns  were  in  relief,  and  what  a  surprise  it  was,  when 
the  ugly  covering  was  destroyed,  to  see  the  fine  arches 
in   their  primitive,  gray  magnificence.      Lichfield  is  a 
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quaint  old  town,  very  quiet  and  very  simple,  being  too 
remote  from  fashionable  centers  to  be  otherwise.  There 
is  a  great  statue  of  Samuel  Johnson  in  its  center,  directly 
opposite  the  house  where  he  was  born. 

From  there  to  Warwick,  all  over  the  castle,  and  out 
to  Kenilworth,  a  much  grander  ruin  yet  than  I  had 
pictured  to  myself,  having  read  that  only  the  wall  was 
standing.  There  is  no  roof  in  any  part,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  whole  castle  is  outlined  by  the  walls,  which  in  sev- 
eral places  run  up  so  high  as  to  form  rooms,  with  views 
of  far-reaching  loveliness  from  the  turret  windows. 
Though  so  very  much  more  of  Warwick  remains,  Ken- 
ilworth seemed  the  grander,  the  loneliness  and  isolation 
lending  greatly  to  the  sum  of  sadness. 

I  went  to  the  Leicester  Hospital,  a  curious  old  build- 
ing given  by  Robert  Dudley  for  the  use  of  twelve  indi- 
gent soldiers  of  that  and  the  two  adjacent  shires,  who 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  rental  of  the  estate.  It 
has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  in  every  particular  the 
same.  The  gowns  which  the  inmates  wear  are  still 
stamped  with  the  Leicester  crest. 

At  Stratford-on-Avon  we  went  to  the  Red  Horse  Inn, 
which  Irving  has  so  pleasantly  described.  A  real  Inn 
it  is,  great  jugs  of  ale  in  the  bar-room,  a  pretty,  rosy- 
cheeked  barmaid,  a  veritable  "Boots"  and  a  red  horse 
swinging  over  the  front  door.  The  garrulous  old  lady 
whom  Irving  describes  as  showing  Shakespeare's  house 
has,  however,  been  replaced  by  two  typical  spinsters, 
''gentlewomen,"  sisters,  who  have  seen  better  days. 
They  show  the  dear  old  house  with  a  reverence  that  is 
good  to  see,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  feeling.  O,  it 
does  almost  bring  the  tears,  to  get  so  into  the  heart  of 
lives  one  has  worshiped  from  afar.  As  we  stood  looking 
down  at  the  stone  which  covers   Shakespeare's  grave, 
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marked  only  by  his  own  little  verse,  "Blest  be  he  that 
spares  these  stones,"  it  seemed  the  most  sacred  spot  I 
had  ever  known.  The  churchyard  is  so  fitly  placed  there, 
its  ivy-covered  church  on  the  Avon's  quiet  banks. 

While  in  Boston  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Mary  Safford,  pre- 
senting my  notes  of  introduction  from  Miss  L.  and  Mrs. 
S.  and  being  very  cordially  received.  A  wee  woman, 
quite  half  a  head  shorter  than  myself,  neatly  but  very 
plainly  dressed,  hair  in  a  coil  behind,  brushed  straight 
back  from  the  forehead.  A  low,  sweet  voice  and  gentle 
manner,  except  when  she  spoke  of  the  fight  for  posi- 
tions women  had  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  them;  then 
her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  spoke  as  vehemently  as  any  of 
them.  Not  a  bit  of  the  society  woman,  —  in  fact,  her 
gown  was  so  extremely  plain,  and  there  was  about  her 
such  a  complete  absence  of  manner,  that  one  would 
take  her  for  a  gentle  nurse. 

In  New  York,  Dr.  T.  suggested  my  calling  upon  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi,  whose  advice  as  to  the  best  location  for 
a  woman  abroad  he  thought  would  be  invaluable.  So 
what  does  this  young  woman  do  but  go  during  office 
hours,  take  her  turn  among  the  patients,  and  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  awful  presence  of  that  learned  physician, 
simply  say  that  I  had  been  practicing  two  years  in  Chi- 
cago, and  why  I  was  going  abroad.  She  gave  me  fully 
twenty  minutes'  interview,  talking  easily  and  leisurely, 
so  that  I  did  not  feel  like  an  intruder. 

Dr.  Jacobi  looks  the  gifted  woman  that  she  is,  —  I 
mean,  her  head  is  very  fine  and  her  expression  keen, 
showing  quick  perception;  her  manner  decided,  quiet, 
not  awful  in  the  least. 
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Dreadnought  Hotel, 
Callander,  Scotland,  July  5,  1883. 

I  believe  I  enjoyed  Westminster  Abbey  rather  the 
best  of  alL  It  was  like  walking  through  the  centuries 
with  the  innumerable  host  of  men  who  were  inspired,  to 
find  name  after  name  of  one's  heroes  in  that  quiet  Poet's 
Corner,  in  such  friendly  nearness  to  one  another  and  to 
me;  so  sacred  is  that  "dim,  religious  light,"  wholly  shut 
away  from  the  city's  din.     It  is  simply  grand. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  George  Eliot  is  not  of  the 
number?  I  went  to  her  grave  in  Highgate  Cemetery, 
just  out  of  London.  A  plain  shaft  of  stone,  marked 
with  her  )wm  de plume  above;  below,  "Mary  Ann  Cross," 
with  age  and  date,  and  two  lines  from  one  of  her  poems. 
Strange  graves  on  either  side  of  her,  so  close  as  to  touch, 
not  even  a  curbing  between. 

My  first  exclamation  was,  "  Where  is  Lewes?  Did  they 
even  deny  her  that?" — when  I  finally  discovered  his 
grave  behind  hers,  a  little  to  the  left.  These  English, 
—  the  average,  —  while  acknowledging  her  literary  merit 
and  her  many  generous,  unostentatious  deeds  of  human 
kindness,  deny  utterly  her  right  to  social  recognition,  or 
an  honored  place  among  the  dead,  because  of  her  life 
with  Lewes.  Poor  woman!  how  well  I  understand  her, 
even  to  the  second  marriage,  so  deprecated  by  many  of 
her  admirers.  She  could  not  help  the  loneliness,  the 
starvation,  after  the  years  of  love;  and  whether  the  last 
choice  proved  substance  or  shadow,  it  was  made  because 
of  the  possible  peace.  .  .  . 

We  had  the  jolliest  drives  you  can  imagine  in  those 
hansoms,  made  for  only  two,  but  quite  comfortable  for 
three  such  small  women  as  our  trio.  The  view  is  so  un- 
obstructed and  speech  so  free,  with  "cabby  up  above," 
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while  the  trap-door  in  the  roof  affords  ample  facilities 
for  necessary  communication. 

One  fine  afternoon  we  took  a  carriage  from  the  livery- 
stable  and  drove  in  state  through  Hyde  Park,  seeing  all 
the  fashion.  Fussy,  ugly  old  dowagers,  splendid  men, 
many  homely,  a  few  very  pretty  girls. 

We  went  to  the  British  and  South  Kensington  muse- 
ums, saw  the  Elgin  marbles  and  Rosetta  stone,  of  course, 
and  at  the  latter  what  most  interested  me  was  the  For- 
ster  donation,  a  roomful  of  pictures,  books,  drawings, 
and  original  manuscripts  and  letters  of  Dickens,  Lamb, 
Maclise,  and  others  of  that  famous  coterie.  Invitations 
to  each  other's  dinners,  a  pencil-sketch  of  Dickens's 
room  as  he  sits  reading  the  "Christmas  Carol"  to  a  cir- 
cle of  literary  friends.     It  is  like  having  visited  them. 

We  went  on  a  Saturday  through  the  Parliament  House, 
then  took  a  boat  and  went  down  the  Thames  to  Green- 
wich; down  past  the  wharves,  through  the  great  mass  of 
ships  in  what  is  called  the  "Pool";  past  old  tenement- 
houses  such  as  Lizzie  Hexam  and  her  father  probably 
lived  in;  past  the  Tower,  seeing  the  gates,  that  used  to 
open  so  cruelly  and  shut  so  inexorably;  under  the 
bridges,  so  grandly  spanning  that  watery  thoroughfare. 
It  was  full  of  interest. 

The  visit  to  the  Tower  itself  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing, as  it  is  so  much  in  use  as  an  armory  and  storehouse. 
Many  of  its  most  historic  chambers  are  closed  from  the 
public. 

We  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens,  went  twice  to  the 
theater,  and  spent  an  evening  with  Madame  Tussaud's 
mute  company,  —  poor  little  pigmy  Grant,  "the  Father 
of  our  Country,"  and  the  ghastly  Guiteau,  in  that  weird 
chamber  of  horrors,  appealing  to  our  double  sense  of 
humor  and  pathos.    The  rest  of  the  company  were  quite 
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sublime,  from  fair  Berengaria  and  her  stanch  husband 
to  the  present  royal  family.  Certainly,  the  e?isemble,  as 
you  enter  the  brilliantly  lighted  room,  is  so  effective  as 
to  bring  the  first  thought  of  "How  crowded!"  and  many 
of  the  figures  bear  pretty  close  inspection.  The  police- 
man near  the  door  is  awfully  real.  I  felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable under  his  Jove-like  gaze. 

I  went  alone  into  the  disreputable  parts  of  the  city, 
such  as  'the  "Seven  Dials"  and  Billingsgage  Market; 
but  one  Sunday  morning  to  a  neighborhood  too  bad 
for  one  to  venture  unprotected,  so  my  benevolent  land- 
lord acted  as  escort.  It  was  to  the  Jew  quarter,  called 
Houndsditch,  of  which  Petticoat  Lane  forms  the  center, 
and  there  those  people  hold  an  open-air  market  every 
Sunday  forenoon.  They  sell  everything,  from  ice-cream 
to  cabbage,  from  ragged  old  collars  to  men's  and  wom- 
en's suits.  And  the  faces!  It /j- worth  seeing,  —  Lon- 
don's lowest  life.  Dickens's  names  and  people  will 
never  seem  exaggerated  again. 

iThe  last  afternoon  of  my  stay,  I  wandered  into  an 
old  second-hand  bookstore  near-by  our  lodging.  Books 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  so  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages, 
that  I  could  not  repress  a  cough  when  I  entered.  The 
only  human  being  there  —  himself  a  sort  of  bookworm 
—  was  a  little,  keen-eyed,  spectacled,  baldheaded  man 
of  seventy-odd,  dressed  in  the  shiniest  of  black  clothes, 
slippers  down  at  the  heel,  and  both  ears  plugged  with 
enormous  rolls  of  white  cotton.  Medical  books  were 
his  specialty,  so  I  announced  myself,  and  from  a  hidden 
corner  he  produced  a  volume,  published,  in  black-letter 
type,  in  1605,  called  "The  Haven  of  Health,"  by  a  Dr. 
Cogan.  I  brought  it  triumphantly  away,  for  two  dollars 
and  a  quarter,  and  it  is  a  very  treasure-house  of  curiosity. 
How  old  is  your  most  ancient,  Julia?     Don't  forget  to 
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tell  me,  please,  for  when  I  am  in  London  again,  before 
returning,  I  should  like  so  much  to  get  something  for 
you.  .  .  . 

From  London  we  went  to  Rowsley,  a  quiet  bit  of  a 
village,  with  the  prettiest  of  stone  inns,  called  the  "Pea- 
cock." 

From  there  we  drove  to  Haddon  Hall,  of  "Peveril  of 
the  Peak"  fame,  an  old  baronial  castle,  now  uninhabited 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  preserved  in  its  quaint- 
ness,  and  so  the  most  perfect  picture  imaginable  of  an 
ancient  home.  Most  of  the  furniture  has  been  removed, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  old  state  bedsteads,  a  few  portraits, 
and,  in  the  ballroom,  the  tapestries  left  on  the  walls,  give 
a  little  idea  of  former  magnificence,  while  in  the  kitchen 
the  worn  basins,  a  washtub,  etc.,  give  one  quite  a  domes- 
ticated feeling.  There  is  a  romantic  story  about  how 
the  second  daughter  eloped,  passing  out  of  the  ballroom 
in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  meeting  her  lover  in  the 
garden  below,  and  with  her  the  castle  passed  from  the 
possession  of  its  previous  owners  into  his  family. 

We  drove  from  there  six  miles  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's place,  according  to  the  guidebooks  the  wealthiest 
seat  in  the  kingdom,  though  I  did  not  think  it  any  more 
beautiful  than  Eaton  Hall.  I  wish,  though,  you  could 
see  the  room  of  sculpture.  It  contains  some  exquisite 
figures  by  Thorwaldsen,  Gibson,  and  Canova.  Beautiful 
bas-reliefs,  in  medallion,  on  the  walls,  nothing  but  mar- 
bles in  the  room,  and  a  softened  light  coming  from  above. 
It  happened  to  be  an  excursion  day  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  we  were  unfortunately  obliged  to  be 
shown  the  grounds  and  house  with  the  rabble.  They 
behaved  quite  decently,  but  it  was  a  decidedly  incon- 
gruous crowd,  and  I  overheard  from  the  men  some  very 
disrespectful  remarks  about  the  statuary. 
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From  Rowsley  we  journeyed  to  York,  feasted  our  eyes 
on  the  grand  old  minster,  drove  through  such  a  lot  of 
queer,  narrow  streets  with  prehistoric  houses,  walked  on 
the  Roman  wall,  visited  the  museum  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, many  of  them  found  recently,  while  excavating  for 
a  new  hotel.  The  verger  took  me  down  beneath  the  pres- 
ent cathedral  and  showed  me  huge  pillars  of  the  much 
more  ancient  church,  upon  which  the  present  was  built, 
itself  so  long  ago. 

I  wanted  ever  so  much  to  gain  admission  into  some 
of  the  old  wine-vaults  in  York,  but  was  told  that  few 
were  considered  safe;  the  walls  were  so  very  old,  that 
the  stones  were  loosening,  and  fell  from  the  jarring 
footfall.  It  might  be  somewhat  romantic,  but  scarcely 
a  desirable  exit  from  this  world,  which,  on  the  whole, 
interests  me  more  just  now  than  I  ever  thought  it  would 
again. 

The  next  was  Edinburgh,  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
with  its  rugged  hills  and  high  stone  houses  looking  like 
castles  in  the  air  as  their  varied  roofs  are  outlined 
against  the  clouds. 

I  love  these  Scotch  people  I  have  met,  —  barring  their 
religion, — and  the  person  I  have  fancied  most  of  all 
was  a  clergyman,  whom  I  met  in  a  third-class  railway 
carriage  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling. 

He  did  not  mention  theology,  so  I  only  knew  him  by 
his  garb,  but  he  talked  with  the  greatest  intelligence  of 
the  country,  pointing  out  at  every  curve  some  ruin,  hill, 
or  monument,  with  its  story;  quoted  Burns — a  swear- 
verse,  too  —  about  some  ironworks  that  he  did  n't  visit, 
because  they  would  not  let  him  in;  and  was  really  per- 
fectly charming  They  all  love  Scott,  as  well  as  Burns, 
these  people.  Of  course,  they  ought,  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  it  so  active. 
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The  day's  excursion  from  the  city  to  Abbotsford, 
Melrose  and  Dryburgh  abbeys,  was  delightful.  Then 
we  went  over  Holyrood  Castle,  and  saw  so  much  that 
spoke  of  Mary,  that  it  seemed  but  yesterday  since  she 
died,  —  the  bed  she  slept  in,  with  the  cradle  and  baby- 
basket  beside  it,  some  of  her  embroidery,  and  more 
real  still  was  it  to  lean  upon  the  old  worn  oak  window- 
sill,  where  she  must  have  leaned,  looking  out  upon  the 
happy  world  and  wishing  for  all  that  was  denied  her. 
I  shuddered  when  I  looked  down  from  the  stone  case- 
ment of  her  window  in  the  castle  from  which  her  child 
was  lowered  in  a  basket  when  only  a  week  old.  'T  was 
a  frightful  distance.  Poor  little  bairn!  I  should  n't 
want  one  of  mine  to  take  the  journey. 

The  old  Canongate  is  a  street  curious  to  see.  The 
houses,  once  all  occupied  by  nobility,  palatial  in  size, 
with  armorial  bearings  carved  over  the  doors,  are  now 
all  tenement-houses  for  the  lowest  poor  in  town.  From 
the  high  windows  of  the  eighth  or  eleventh  stories,  rag- 
ged garments  are  hanging,  the  clothes-line  stretched 
from  house  to  house.  Through  open  stone  gateways, 
down  the  "closes,"  as  the  narrow  alleys  are  called,  you 
see  only  evidences  of  poverty,  but  from  a  distance  pic- 
turesque because  of  its  stately  habitat. 

I  had  a  medical  experience  in  Edinburgh.  I  went  to 
Dr.  Alec  Simpson's  house  and  presented  my  note  of  in- 
troduction from  Mr.  T.  I  found  a  genial,  good-looking 
man  of  fifty,  who  looked  at  me  quizzically  when  he  had 
leisurely  perused  the  letter,  saying,  "Can  you  get  right 
into  my  carriage  now  and  drive  three  miles  to  my 
summer  home?  I  'm  having  a  garden  party  there,  and 
you  '11  meet  a  good  many  students  and  doctors,  and  my 
wife.  Then  asking  who  was  with  me,  he  extended  the 
invitation,  but  I  went  alone  with  him,  and  we  had  a 
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good  talk  before  reaching  the  house.  A  pleasant  com- 
pany, who  regarded  me  with  the  curiosity  and  interest 
they  would  have  done  an  Indian  in  war-paint.  I  did  not 
mind  much.  It  was  rather  amusing,  and,  of  course, 
they  were  all  very  polite.  But  Dr.  A.  was  so  much  mis- 
taken when  he  told  me  that  Edinburgh  was  civil  to 
women,  from  a  medical  standpoint.  They  are  horribly 
opposed,  and  say  they  will  never,  never  change.  As  to 
co-education,  they  disapprove  in  toto,  and  they  would 
bitterly  oppose  a  woman's  college  in  town,  because  they 
need  all  clinical  material  for  the  large  number  of  male 
medics.  However,  Dr.  Simpson  delegated  an  agreeable 
young  physician  to  show  me  their  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
even  admitted  me  to  his  clinic;  then  invited  me  to  call 
again  at  his  city  residence,  where  he  showed  me  a  fine 
portrait  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  the  room  in  which 
he  first  administered  chloroform.  Then  he  gave  me 
two  little  tracts  bound  in  pretty  scarlet  covers,  one  by 
his  wife,  the  other  by  his  mother;  but  he  was  very  cour- 
teous, and,  I  fancy,  liked  me  a  little,  notwithstanding. 

I  met  at  the  party  an  English  girl  whom  I  found  ex- 
ceedingly congenial.  Her  father  and  brother  are  both 
physicians,  and  her  home  is  in  the  English  lake  coun- 
try,— Windermere,  I  think.  I  have  her  address,  and 
hope  to  see  her  when  we  pass  through.  Her  tastes  are 
all  toward  the  healing  art,  and  were  she  American,  it 
would  not  be  a  year  before  she  followed  us. 
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Trossachs  Hotel,  July  7,  1883. 

It  seems  almost  cruel  that  you  are  not  with  us.  I  am 
just  in  from  a  row  on  Loch  Achray,  and  as  I  sit  here 
writing  to  you,  every  time  I  raise  my  eyes  they  look  upon 
the  blue  water,  the  Trossachs,  and,  just  beyond,  Ben 
Venue,  gray  and  rocky;  so  it  is  easy  enough  to  fancy 
James  Fitz-James  and  his  gallant  steed.  The  Brig  o' 
Turk  we  crossed  this  morning,  in  the  stage,  a  mile  onlv 
from  here,  and  to-morrow  we  go  on  to  Loch  Katrine. 

These  lochs  and  mountains  are  certainly  very  lovely. 
One  wants  to  see  them  in  both  sunshine  and  shadow, 
to  realize  their  full  poetry,  and  we  have  had  an  abun- 
dance of  each. 

When  we  left  Callander  to-day  it  was  pleasant,  and 
we  three  took  our  places  with  the  driver,  rejoicing  in 
the  fine  view.  We  had  not  gone  two  miles  before  it 
rained  in  torrents,  —  no  Scotch  mist  about  it,  —  and  I, 
sitting  directly  next  our  scarlet-coated,  jolly  coachman, 
had  no  room  for  an  umbrella,  so  the  best  I  could  do 
was  to  gather  my  waterproof  about  me,  but  give  my  face 
up  to  the  deluge.  In  half  an  hour  the  sun  reappeared 
in  all  splendor,  and  before  we  reached  here  I  had  been 
thoroughly  dried,  but  my  front  hair  was  quite  like  the 
wildest  of  Shetland  ponies. 

Sunday,  July  8th. 

A  bright,  sweet,  restful  morning.  The  murmur  of  a 
clear  mountain  stream,  which  tumbles  over  a  rocky  de- 
scent a  few  feet  from  the  house,  is  the  only  sound  that 
comes  through  the  open  window.  There  is  no  nois}- 
village  here,  not  a  habitation  in  sight,  but  the  hotel, 
which  is  built  of  dark  gray  stone,  and  turreted,  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  place  and  its  associations.  I  have 
been  walking  along  the  shores  of  the  loch,  and  near  me 
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is  a  glass  of  wild  roses,  red  and  white,  a  bit  of  heather, 
some  daisies,  broom,  and  forget-me-nots.  I  pressed 
some  of  the  "wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower"  for 
you  in  my  guidebook;  but  the  poor  things  look  so  sor- 
rowful, I  will  not  send  them. 
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Eastbourne,  England,  July  29,  1883. 

From  the  Trossachs  we  went  to  Tarbet,  on  Loch  Lo- 
mond, and  I,  leaving  mother  and  Adele,  went  to  Oban, 
on  the  western  coast,  after  our  luggage  and  mail,  which 
had  been  forwarded.  Such  a  wild,  invigorating  drive 
as  that  forty-mile  stretch  was!  Up  and  down  hill,  past 
loch  after  loch,  the  four  horses  running  half  the  time, 
being  several  times  relieved.  Through  sunshine  and 
through  shower  it  was,  and  being  next  the  driver,  I  could 
carry  no  umbrella,  so  had  to  take  refuge  under  a  full- 
spread  waterproof  and  give  my  face,  as  usual,  to  the 
elements.  The  driver,  Scotch,  and  social,  answered  all 
my  questions,  and  seemed  pleased  at  my  enthusiasm. 

I  spent  the  day  at  Oban,  returning  to  my  companions 
by  water,  down  the  coast,  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
and  up  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow. 

We  then  went  to  Ayr,  and  saw  the  little  old  cottage 
where  Burns  was  born,  the  "Twa  Brigs"  over  the  "Bon- 
nie Doon,"  which  is  really  a  lovely  stream,  as  bonnie  as 
bonnie  can  be.  We  saw  the  ruined  old  Alloway  Kirk, 
with  the  very  window  out  of  which  the  witches  flew, 
and  I  gave  a  shilling  to  an  old  native  to  recite  "Tam 
O'Shanter"  in  the  same  haunted  place. 

We  stopped  at  the  "King's  Arms  Inn,"  where  waiter, 
boots,  and  porter  were  all  in  one,  and  he  came  to  an- 
nounce the  equipage  we  had  ordered,  in  the  startling 
words,  "Ladies,  the  machine  is  at  the  door." 

Then  came  the  English  lakes,  where  we  made  Gras- 
mere  our  center,  —  the  sweetest,  most  restful  little  vil- 
lage you  can  fancy,  on  the  pretty  lake,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  hills.  Every  crag  and  every  knoll  speaks 
of  Wordsworth.  We  went  into  the  plain,  old-fashioned 
cottage  where  he  lived  when  young  and  poor,  and  where 
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he  brought  his  bride.  But  of  Rydal  Mount,  where  he 
spent  his  later  years,  and  died,  we  saw  only  the  exterior. 
During  our  drives  we  passed  Harriet  Martineau's  home, 
Southey's,  De  Quincey's,  Dr.  Arnold's,  and  Mrs.  Hem- 
ans's,  all  charmingly  situated  ideal  places  for  literary 
work. 

After  a  week  of  sunshine  and  perfect  restfulness,  we 
went  again  to  London,  and  did  some  things  left  undone, 
and  I,  as  soon  as  possible,  went  to  Elizabeth  Garrett 
Anderson,  M.D.,  —  that  is  all  that  the  simple  silver  door- 
plate  tells.  A  handsome  house;  a  wealthy  husband,  I 
believe,  besides  the  lucrative  practice.  A  woman,  forty 
perhaps,  dressed  quite  like  other  women,  with  a  kind, 
pleasant  manner,  and  as  fine  a  face  as  you  can  fancy,  I 
lost  my  heart  at  once  to  her.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
come  abroad  to  study,  and  thought  her  advice  as  to 
locality  would  be  invaluable  to  me.  She  replied,  that 
she  had  never  been  abroad  herself.  ...  I  asked  her  if 
she  met  with  continual  opposition.  "Xo,"  she  said;  "I 
come  only  in  contact  with  my  patients,  who  are  friendly. 
I  did  meet  it  once,  but  have  been  practicing  twenty 
years,  and  now  have  too  much  to  do  to  trouble  myself 
or  feel  troubled  by  professional  unfriendliness,  and, 
from  what  I  hear,  believe  that  women  are  gaining  much 
faster  than  ever  before."  .  .  .  She  then  asked  me  if  1 
would  not  like  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  she  would  get  me  from  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Fawcett.  ...  It  was  just  what  I  wanted;  so 
she  came  to  see  me  in  the  afternoon,  bringing  the  per- 
mit, kindly  invited  me  to  call  when  I  returned  from 
Germany,  shaking  hands  —  right  from  the  heart,  I  am 
sure.  She  has,  too,  a  magnetic  voice,  low,  rich  con- 
tralto. A  small  woman,  not  more  than  half  a  head 
taller  than  I  am.     Julia,  it  encouraged  me,  and  ought 
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you,  to  see  what  quiet  persistence  has  done  in  a  coun- 
try of  extreme  prejudice.  The  woman  with  whom  we 
boarded  knew  some  of  Dr.  Anderson's  patients,  who 
worship  her,  she  said.  .  .  . 

Well,  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  hearing 
Gladstone,  Mr,  Fawcett,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
speak,  saw  John  Bright,  and  enjoyed  it  all  very  much. 
Could  I  have  stayed  into  the  evening,  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
to  have  come  and  taken  me  into  the  crypt,  but  I  had 
another  engagement,  and  could  give  only  two  hours 
to  it.  .  .  . 

The  gallery  for  women  has  heavy  iron  lattice-work  m 
front  of  it,  through  the  apertures  of  which  we  "peek" 
down  upon  the  assembly,  but  are  quite  obscured  from 
them,  there  being  no  light  whatever  admitted  into  that 
lofty  feminine  sanctum.  An  American  woman  said  in 
a  loud  voice,  "See,  see  here!  this  grating  shutting  off 
all  the  women,  and  look  opposite  at  the  men  visitors. 
They  can  see  as  well  again,  and  be  seen!"  —  "That  is 
just  what  is  purposely  avoided,"  interposed  with  mild 
indignation  a  dignified  English  matron  just  behind  us. 
"It  would  be  very  disagreeable  if  the  men  could  see 
us."  —  "Nonsense,"  began  my  countrywoman;  but  I 
quickly  interposed  with,  "  Perhaps  it  might  be  some- 
what distracting  to  the  shy  members  who  have  to  speak": 
which,  fortunately,  had  the  effect  of  silencing  if  not  con- 
vincing the  pugilist,  and  seemed  quite  to  appease  the 
wounded  one,  who  smiled  at  me  graciously.  Personally, 
I  wished  the  iron  grating  in  a  fiery  furnace,  but  what 
with  eyes  through  one  foicstram  and  nose  through  an- 
other, I  did  see  pretty  well. 

I  went  to  see  Irving  in  "Louis  XI."  He  is  going  to 
America,  and  if  he  plays  in  Chicago,  do  not  fail  to  see 
him.     It  is  horrible,  this  wicked,  superstitious,  cunning 
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old  man.     It  will  have  anything  but  a  cheering  influ- 
ence, but  as  a  piece  of  acting  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 

I  went  again  and  again  to  the  National  Gallery  this 
time,  finding  new  interest  at  each  visit.  On  Sunday, 
Adele  and  I  went  to  the  church  by  the  Tower,  in  which 
the  poor,  beheaded  ones  are  buried,  —  Anne  Boleyn, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  husband 
and  father.  Just  as  it  was,  the  church  stands,  and  the 
sunshine  came  in,  dancing  cheerily  over  those  sad,  sad 
graves,  and  the  soldiers'  swords  clicked  as  they  knelt  to 
pray,  —  just  as  they  prayed  then,  I  suppose.  What  a 
strange  world!     How  cruel  it  has  been,  and  is! 
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Dover,  July  30,  1883. 

To-morrow  we  cross  the  channel.  It  looks  very  in- 
viting as  I  see  it  from  my  window,  but  I  suppose  we 
shall  suffer  the  usual  agony. 

You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  our  visit  to  East- 
bourne was  only  as  a  convenience  for  getting  to  our 
ancient  domain,  Hurstmonceaux.  We  drove  there, 
twelve  miles,  and  found,  in  a  valley  only  a  little  way 
from  the  sea,  as  pretty  a  ruin  as  we  have  seen.  Very 
imposing  is  the  front,  with  two  noble  turrets,  and  the 
crest  over  the  arched  doorway.  The  wolfdog  has  lost 
his  head,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  easily  imagined.  The 
luxuriant  growth  of  ivy  is  really  beautiful,  especially 
over  one  artistic  window,  through  which  I  should  like 
to  look  on  a  moonlight  night.  Roofed  and  perfect 
they  say  it  was  until  1777,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hare 
most  irreverently  took  it  apart  to  get  building  material 
for  his  own  private  house.  I  think  it  was  a  shabby  pro- 
ceeding for  a  "gentleman  and  a  scholar." 

A  Mr.  Curtiss,  I  found,  is  the  present  owner,  and 
moved  with  curiosity  to  see  him  and  ask  him  some 
questions  about  the  place,  to  mother's  horrified  amuse- 
ment I  told  the  driver  to  go  out  to  Mr.  Curtiss's  house. 
A  fine  old  place  it  is,  the  home  of  a  country  gentleman, 
but  to  my  great  disappointment  he  was  not  at  home. 
Mrs.  Curtiss  was,  the  butler  said;  so  I  sailed  into  the 
parlor  and  declared  myself.  She  was  very  courteous 
and  hospitable,  went  out  to  the  carriage,  offered  us 
wine,  and  promised  to  send  me  a  guidebook,  recently 
published,  giving  the  full  history  of  the  castle.  Was  n't 
it  nice?     "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have." 
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Brussels,  August  2,  1883. 

Crossing  the  channel  was  not  at  all  bad,  to  us.  Sev- 
eral women  were  laid  out  in  fine  disorder,  but  I  never 
felt  a  qualm.  We  made  close  connection  with  the  train 
at  Calais  and  came  directly  through  to  Brussels.  It 
does  seem  strange  to  hear  almost  nothing  of  one's 
native  tongue.  My  French  serves  me  very  well,  though 
my  vocabulary  of  drawing-room  words  is  much  more 
extensive  than  of  some  of  the  real  necessities  of  life, 
and  in  the  wretched  old  custom-house  on  the  French 
frontier  they  sprang  upon  me  with  the  word  colis  in- 
stead of  malle,  shouting  it  at  me,  "  Combien  de  colis, 
madame?''  until,  when  I  did  get  it  through  my  head 
that  it  was  only  trunks,  I  would  have  liked  to  fling 
them  at  those  deafening  porters.  I  shall  soon  pick  up 
the  "odds  and  ends,"  though. 

We  have  driven  about  the  city  and  through  the  beau- 
tiful Bois  de  la  Cambre.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  but  not 
as  interesting  as  some  of  the  older,  quainter  places  will 
be,  where  modern  life  has  not  encroached  so  much. 
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Freiburg,  Switzerland,  August  23,  1893. 

I  HAVE  wasted  half  an  hour  that  was  reserved  for  you, 
looking  out  of  my  window  at  the  queer  sight  by  the 
fountain  in  the  market-place  of  this  quaint  old  town. 
The  water  flows  into  the  basin  by  four  spouts,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  man  caressing  a  dog.  Clear  as 
crystal  it  runs,  but  three  women  and  two  men  at  work, 
the  former  washing  clothes,  the  latter  scraping  and 
scrubbing  some  door-frames,  have  soaped  the  water  in 
the  basin  until  it  is  one  mass  of  suds.  They  have,  evi- 
dently for  economy's  sake,  plugged  up  the  wastepipe, 
so  towels  and  chemise  are  enjoying  the  bath  with  the 
dirty  old  door.  Every  few  minutes  some  old  woman 
or  rosy-cheeked  lass  comes  out  of  a  neighboring  house 
with  a  caraffe,  which  she  fills  from  above. 

Facing  the  same  open  space  is  the  handsome  cathe- 
dral and  its  magnificent  organ,  which  we  shall  hear  this 
evening. 

It  is  strange,  in  these  small  towns  of  no  architectural 
beauty  whatever,  picturesque  only  because  of  their 
oddity,  to  find  any  oic  edifice  so  fine  as  many  of  these 
cathedrals  are. 

From  Bonn  we  went  by  boat  up  the  Rhine  to  Bin- 
gen,  a  lovely  sail,  full  of  interest;  not  so  beautiful  in 
itself  as  the  Hudson,  because  the  water  is  not  so  clear 
and  blue,  but  the  rocky  heights  are  so  covered  with 
ruined  castles,  about  each  of  which  Baedeker  tells 
some  story  of  love  or  prowess,  that  the  interest  is  ex- 
ceedingly varied. 

We  stayed  at  Bingen  two  days,  and  drove  to  the  top 
of  the  vine-clad  hills,  visited  one  of  the  ancient  castles, 
now  owned  by  the  F_^mperor,  and    full  of  antiquities; 
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went  to  Bishop  Hatto's  mouse-tower,  and  I  went  off  by 
myself,  with  a  guide  who  spoke  only  German,  for  a 
long  mule-ride  over  the  Niederwald,  where  the  famous 
Johannisberg  wine  grows.  I  enjoyed  the  ride  im- 
mensely, getting  so  much  out  of  my  pleasant  peasant 
protector  about  the  habits  and  thought  of  the  poorer 
classes.  There  is  intelligence  among  these  Germans. 
They  all  show  it;  and  when  one  speaks  of  America, 
manifest  so  friendly  an  interest,  and  show  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  country,  that  it  is  quite  a  bond  of 
sympathy  at  once.  I  asked  my  guide  about  the  nightin- 
gale as  we  passed  through  the  woods,  where,  I  thought, 
probably,  they  sang  in  the  springtime.  "  O,  yes,"  he 
said;  "and  when  I  hear  them  early  in  the  morning  as 
I  am  on  my  way  to  the  fields,  I  feel  like  praying,  their 
song  is  so  sweet." 

Some  children  took  me  for  a  nun,  that  day,  because 
of  my  long,  black  veil. 

The  mule  was  immense,  and  the  saddle  so  large  that 
I  slipped  back  and  forth  on  it,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  my  body  as  well  as  my  gown.  It  aumsed  me  to  think 
how  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  me.  After  that  we 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  peered  into  every  dungeon  and 
climbed  into  every  tower  of  the  huge  old  castle,  having 
a  glorious  view  of  the  Neckar  and  its  lovely  valley. 

1  have  been  interested,  ever  since  we  went  to  the  Co- 
logne Cathedral  and  up  the  Rhine,  in  studying,  with 
the  help  of  the  guidebook,  the  different  kinds  of  archi- 
tecture, of  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  All  along 
the  river  there  are  so  many  churches  and  towers  built 
with  the  Romanesque  roundness,  so  many  others  purely 
Gothic,  then  others  with  the  combination.  Next  win- 
ter, while  in  Vienna,  I  mean  to  read  something  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  better  appreciate  Italy. 
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From  Heidelberg  we  went  through  the  Black  Forest 
by  rail,  having  many  picturesque  glimpses,  all  the  wa}', 
of  the  dark  pine  woods,  the  deep  valleys,  and  hills.  AVe 
ought  to  have  stopped  at  Baden-Baden  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  mother  had  a  longing  for  Switzerland,  w^hich  we 
entered  at  Schaffhausen,  where  we  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  not  nearly  as  high  or  grand 
as  Niagara,  but  Europe's  best,  I  believe,  and,  taken  with 
their  setting  of  hill,  undecorated  by  ugly  pavilions  and 
gaudy  hotels,  fairer,  as  a  whole,  than  ours.  At  night 
they  are  illuminated,  which  sounds  very  artificial,  but  is 
really  beautiful,  for  they  look  like  rolling,  tossing,  tum- 
bling billows  of  fire.  At  our  hotel,  the  Schweizer-hof, 
we  were  served  by  girls  in  Swiss  costume.  Very  pretty 
it  was,  with  the  silver  ornaments  and  long  chains,  the 
immense  white  sleeves  and  becoming  bodices  (but  they 
do  not  serve  half  as  well  as  men). 

Next  we  went  to  Lucerne,  and  my  trip  from  there  to 
the  top  of  the  Rigi  was  very  successful,  as  I  had  a  superb 
sunset,  a  moonlight  evening,  and  fine  sunrise.  That 
sunset  was  a  perfect  uplifting.  The  whole  range  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  snow-clad,  glistening  white  until  the  sun 
touched  them  with  a  warm,  red  glow,  which  seemed  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  add  to  their  height,  until  they 
rose  into  the  very  heavens. 

There  was  a  motley  throng,  from  every  nation,  about 
me,  many  of  them  as  common  and  unappreciative  look- 
ing as  possible,  but  even  they  were  hushed  into  absolute 
stillness  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  into  the  val- 
ley, and  when  it  finally  dropped  out  of  sight  it  was  like 
the  solemnity  of  death,  so  restful,  so  marvelous,  so  sad. 
When  the  dawn  came,  I  was  the  first  one  on  the  summit. 
The  rosy  little  clouds,  that  heralded  the  approaching 
day,  the  glowing  mountain  tops  in  the  far  east,  all  led 
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my  fancy  back  to  the  Grecian  myths,  and  I  did  not 
wonder  at  their  so  joyfully  personifying  as  a  loving, 
beautiful  goddess,  Aurora,  with  her  happy  attendants. 
I  do  feel  pagan  with  the  morning.  I  cannot  help  it. 
Even  yet  there  runs  so  strongly  in  me  the  fire  of 
youth,  and  hope,  energy,  and  courage,  that,  in  the  early 
day,  life  seems  glorious.  As  it  wanes,  I  feel  as  I  did 
that  night  on  the  heights,  —  the  awfulness  of  being, — 
the  hopelessness.  But  it  was  a  grand,  grand  sight;  one 
that  I  would  not  have  blotted  from  memory  for  the 
world.  My  only  regret  was  that  my  companions  were 
not  with  me.  Mother  had  not  the  courage  to  ascend, 
so  Adele  stayed  with  her. 

Lucerne  is  a  pretty  place,  making  a  half-crescent  on 
the  lake,  which  is  overlooked  on  the  right  by  Mount 
Pilatus,  on  the  left  by  the  Rigi,  and  at  the  east  end, 
mountain  ranges,  one  after  another,  and  the  romantic 
land  of  William  Tell. 

We  drove  by  carriage  from  Lucerne  to  Interlaken. 
The  day  was  cool  and  fair,  and  we  drove  by  lakes  and 
swift-running   rivers,  through    deep  valleys,  and  upon 
dizzy  heights.     We  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  nine, 
hours. 

From  our  windows  in  Interlaken,  the  Jungfrau,  in 
her  mantle  of  snow,  seemed  almost  near  enough  to 
touch,  though  ten  miles  away. 

We  spent  three  days  in  the  pretty  little  place  called 
the  "  Pearl  of  the  Oberland,"  then  went  to  queer  old 
Berne. 

Vevey.  How  I  wish  you  could  hear  that  organ  at 
Freiburg!  Sitting  in  the  fine  old  cathedral,  shut  away 
from  the  sounds  of  the  city  by  its  massive  walls,  shut 
away  from  the  handful  of  people  by  the  darkness,  lis- 
tening to  the  eloquence  of  music,  was  to  leave  earth 
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completely  for  the  hour.  Among  other  pieces  was  the 
"Traumerei,"  —  a  very  dream. 

A  pretty  spot  is  this  village  of  Vevey,  with  Clarens 
just  beyond,  the  scene  of  the  "burning  pages"  of  Rous- 
seau's "Nouvelle  Heloise."  Then,  a  mile  or  two  farther 
on  is  the  castle  of  Chillon,  whose  prison  we  visited  with 
sad  interest.  It  is  so  lovely  to  row  here,  about  the  sun- 
set hour,  when  the  silvery  blue  water  becomes  rosy  and 
the  mountain  tops  sparkle  "im  Abendsonnenschein." 

A  funny  sight,  too,  we  saw  on  Saturday  evening,  —  all 
Vevey  taking  a  bath,  a  real,  downright  scrub  for  Sun- 
day,—  perhaps  for  a  whole  week.  It  was  about  seven 
o'clock.  Men  and  boys  occupied  the  shore  for  about 
a  hundred  feet,  clothed  in  diminutive  trunks.  Then 
came  women  and  children,  —  the  former  oi  chemise,  the 
latter  naked.    It  was  more  commendable  than  aesthetic. 
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Paris,  September  16,  1883. 

From  Vevey  we  went  to  Geneva  and  visited  its  sub- 
urbs, rich  with  literary  associations  of  so  many  who 
have  lived  there,  when  banished  from  France.  It  is  a 
fine  city,  but  rather  too  modern  in  construction  to  be 
as  interesting  as  some,  and  too  large  to  be  romantic, 
like  Lucerne.     Rather  too  "shoppy." 

But  from  there  we  went  by  diligence  to  Chamounix, 
—  fifty  miles,  —  and  spent  four  days  at  the  very  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  whose  summit  was  unveiled  night  and  day, 
so  wondrously  clear  was  the  atmosphere.  Through  the 
telescope  we  saw  many  ascents  and  descents,  the  firing 
of  a  cannon  signaling  each  arrival.  Think  of  freezing 
one's  ears  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  under  an  August 
sunshine  so  warm  in  the  valleys  that  summer  clothes 
and  parasols  were  required. 

We  had  so  detailed  an  account  of  the  perilous  and 
fatiguing  exploit  as  to  feel  well  acquainted  with  the 
royal  mountain. 

Adele  and  I  went  on  muleback  to  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
and  took  a  long  walk  upon  it,  supported  by  our  sturdy 
Swiss  guides.  A  walking  pace  was  quite  enough  for  us, 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  creature's  endeavor  was  to 
jar  every  nerve  of  one's  solar  plexus  in  different  direc- 
tions,—  to  make  one  magnificent  discord  of  motion. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  get  one's  "mule's-legs"  on 
after  a  trial  or  two;  for,  when  I  ascended  La  Flegere 
the  next  day,  I  found  it  much  easier  and  delightful  in 
itself.  '  That  road,  however,  goes  up  with  very  short, 
precipitous  turnings,  and  the  pleasant  inclination  of 
the  beast  to  walk  on  the  edge,  and  sometimes  to  put 
his  four  little  feet  together  and  slide,  gave  me  a  rather 
"all-gone"  feeling,  but  one  of  immense  satisfaction  at 
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the  end.  Very,  very  grand  is  the  Mont  Blanc  range, 
but  not  so  picturesque  as  the  Bernese  Alps.  That  dear 
little  valley  of  Chamounix,  though,  so  fertile  and  sunny, 
bordered  by  those  gigantic  walls  of  snow  and  ice,  is  a 
lovely  spot,  and  as  my  last  remembrance  of  Switzer- 
land, full  of  beauty. 

I  had  quite  a  funny  episode  in  the  diligence-ride 
from  Geneva.  Two  middle-aged  men,  one  very  schol- 
arly looking,  the  other  not  at  all  so,  but  very  jolly, 
sat  with  us,  —  five  on  a  banquette,  you  know.  They 
were  talking  German,  admiring  the  scenery  so  much, 
that  I  felt  quite  impelled  to  speak  to  them,  admiring 
their  appreciation.  Neither  English  nor  French  did 
they  understand,  to  my  dismay;  for  when  I  then  tried 
my  little  German,  they  were  so  interested  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  that  I  was  led  out  of  my  depth 
in  no  time,  and  completely  drowned.  I  had  in  my 
hand  a  book  of  German  words,  which  has  been  my 
constant  companion,  that  I  might  improve  my  few  idle 
moments  in  increasing  my  vocabulary.  So  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  I  could  recite  to  then]  a  few  pages,  1 
might  improve  my  pronunciation.  They  heard  the  les- 
son with  great  gravity,  and  I  thanked  them.  A  while 
after,  one  of  them  wrote  his  name  on  a  card  and  handed 
it  to  me, —  Ferdinand  von  Haut,  Doctor  of  Philosoj^hy, 
Bonn  University,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  there. 
His  friend  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  I  was 
rather  appalled  when  1  found  how  merry  I  had  been 
with  such  erudite  company,  and  how  fearlessly  1  had 
recited  my  lesson,  instead  of  trembling  with  awe. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  at  midnight,  and  had  a  long  ride 
through  the  brilliantly  lighted  city.  It  gave  me  a  queer 
thrill  of  excitement  to  think  of  finding  myself  abroad  in 
the  place,  where  the  gayest  life  is  at  night,  —  the  wicked 
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Paris  I  have  so  often  read  of.     It  is  charming  for  a  time, 
but  I  can  anticipate  satiety. 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  to 
see  "L'Africaine."  Twice  I  have  been  to  the  Louvre, 
seeing  the  exquisite  Venus  de  Milo  and  many  paintings 
of  beauty  and  interest.  But  we  have  hardly  begun  sys- 
tematic sight-seeing  yet,  for  the  modiste  has  absorbed  a 
large  share  of  attention,  our  wardrobes,  mine  especially, 
being  at  their  lowest  possible  ebb. 

Monday. 

This  morning  we  have  been  to  Notre  Dame  and 
Napoleon's  Tomb.  The  latter  is  grandly  impressive 
in  its  simplicity.  Over  the  doors,  "Je  desire  que  mes 
cendres  reposent  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  au  milieu 
de  ce  peuple  fran^ais,  que  j'ai  tant  aime." 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  a  veritable  city 
of  the  dead,  with  its  raised  tombs.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  these  peaceful  streets  have  been  so  often 
the  scenes  of  such  terror,  and  that  the  volcano  may 
burst  forth  again  in  devastating  fury.  In  going  to  the 
cemetery  we  drove  by  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and 
through  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  so  much  spoken  of  in  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  The  people  were  very  orderly, 
but  there  was  many  a  face  which  might  grow  fierce  if 
aroused,  and  many  a  woman  who  looked  a  possible 
Madame  Lafarse. 
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Canterbu-ry,  England,  October  7,  1883. 

My  eyes  continued  to  feel  so  badly,  that  I  gave  up 
trying  to  finish  my  letter,  and  have  not  written  a  word 
to  any  one  since.  It  was  very  cold  and  damp  during 
the  last  part  of  our  stay  in  Paris,  —  rather  trying  weather 
for  us  all.  We  did  see  a  great  deal,  though,  of  the  old^ 
historic  interests,  and  I  saw  enough  of  the  people  to  be 
glad  that  my  stay  there  was  not  to  be  prolonged.  As  you 
say,  I  cannot  imagine  finding  a  real  friend  among  then]. 
I  went  hoping  and  determined  to  find  them  better  than 
they  are  pictured  to  us,  but  1  could  not.  Nor  is  their 
vaunted  politeness  a  thing  of  sufficient  substance  to 
leave  even  a  momentary  pleasant  impression.  They 
are  graceful  and  artistic,  and  the  instant  we  landed  on 
British  soil  again  the  utter  lack  of  beauty  in  the  people 
struck  us  very  forcibly,  but  their  faces  are  good  and 
genuine. 

I  did  very  much  enjoy  the  art  in  Paris,  —  lovely  pic- 
tures, statuary,  buildings,  gardens,  fountains,  everything 
in  that  direction,  and  the  language  too. 

I  went  twice  to  one  of  the  largest  hospitals.  The  first 
time,  found  the  house  physician  making  his  visits,  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  score  of  men,  whom  I  joined,  having 
received  permission.  The  next  day  I  was  disappointed, 
in  having  the  clinic  hour  occupied  by  a  talk  on  the  mer- 
its and  demerits  of  pilocarpine  in  diphtheria.  There 
were  three  women  present,  who  conducted  themselves 
very  decently  and  were  not  looked  at.  I  was  a  great 
deal  observed,  but  only  because  of  my  newness,  and  the 
men,  probably  all  post-graduates,  were  not  bad-looking, 
for  Frenchmen.  My  neighbor  evidently  thought  so,  for 
he  carried  a  diminutive  mirror  in  his  pocket,  which 
seemed  to  possess  irresistible  attraction. 
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Vienna,  October  23,  1883. 

I  AM  inconsolable  to  think  you  are  not  here  to  share 
with  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges,  both  medi- 
cal and  musical. 

When  I  arrived  last  Thursday  I  drove  first  to  a  hotel, 
then,  having  breakfasted,  took  another  carriage  and 
made  an  early  appearance  at  the  consul's,  to  whom  I 
told  my  tale  and  my  wishes.  He  was  very  polite  and 
kind,  gave  me  a  number  of  addresses  of  pensions,  and 
said  that  a  private  family  would  be  about  impossible 
to  find,  so  much  has  domestic  life  here  in  gay  Vienna 
given  place  to  the  apartment  system  and  restaurant- 
living.  So,  while  rather  disappointed  to  have  to  en- 
counter Americans,  I  settled  myself,  before  the  day  was 
finished,  in  a  pleasant,  comfortable  place,  where  I  will 
stay  for  the  present,  at  least. 

Then  I  found  the  Herr  Professor,  Carl  Rokitansky, — 
son  of  the  great  one,  I  suppose,  —  to  whom  I  gave  my 
letter  from  Dr.  Safford.  He  was  very  cordial  and  inter- 
ested, and,  while  having  no  place  for  me  in  his  private 
course  now,  as  he  limits  the  number  to  four,  he  will  take 
me  by  and  by.  Then  he  directed  me  to  Dr.  Breuss,  the 
first  assistant  of  Gustav  Braun,  the  great  obstetrician. 
.  .  .  The  middle  of  November  I  begin  the  obstetric 
course,  of  two  months'  duration;  meanwhile,  as  gyne- 
cology is  in  abeyance,  I  attend  the  surgical  clinics  of 
Dr.  Wolfler,  first  assistant  of  Billroth,  the  latter  forbid- 
ding women  to  his  own  clinic.  Those,  however,  who 
know  both  as  teachers,  say  Wolfler's  instruction  is  supe- 
rior, and  it  is  certainly  delightful.  I  cannot  yet  under- 
stand more  than  two  thirds  of  what  he  says,  but  by 
guessing  at  the  rest  I  am  sure  I  do  not  lose  much,  and, 
of  course,  I   am   learning  every  day.      Saturdays  and 
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Sundays,  from  eleven  until  two  are  his  hours,  and  ma- 
terial pours  in.  He  calls  upon  the  students  in  turn  to 
help  him.  I  am  awaiting  mine  with  considerable  con- 
sternation, because  of  my  inexperience,  though  I  could 
not  be  more  awkward,  if  I  tried,  than  are  some  of  the 
men.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  go  three  times  a  week  to  Dr.  Wol- 
fier's  operations  on  the  cadaver,  for,  though  I  know 
that  amputations,  save  of  fingers  and  toes,  are  beyond 
me,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  him  work  and  hear  him 
talk. 

The  students  are  all  very  polite,  and  whatever  they 
may  say  to  themselves  about  women  doctors,  they  are 
considerate  always  in  giving  me  the  best  position  and 
showing  only  respect.  I  like  them  all  so  much  better 
than  the  French. 

Three  times  a  week  I  take  German  lessons.  My 
teacher  is  one  whom  Boston  physicians  have  had  for 
years,  and  he  is  well  instructed  in  medical  terms,  and 
half  of  our  time  is  at  present  given  to  a  work  on  ob- 
stetrics, by  Schroeder. 

Sunday  night  I  went  alone  to  the  opera  of  "Tann- 
hauser,"  which  was  niagnificently  rendered.  There  was 
not  a  single  unpleasantness  in  being  unaccompanied. 
Of  course,  I  went  and  came  in  a  carriage,  and  had  my 
seat  previously  engaged.  .  .  . 

Vienna  itself  I  have  not  seen  much  of  yet,  for  I  am 
within  a  five-minute's  walk  of  the  hospital,  and  my  time 
has  been  mostly  spent  there.  It  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
courts  and  buildings,  though  so  systematically  arranged, 
that,  when  once  understood,  all  is  easily  found. 

I  am  well,  though  tired.  The  first  effort  to  compre- 
hend a  new  language  is  wearing,  involving  such  intense 
listening,  but,  of  course,  that  will  grow  easier  every 
week. 
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Vienna,  November  13,  1883. 

I  HAVE  been  very  ill  for  two  weeks,  and  only  to-day, 
having  dismissed  both  nurses,  am  tottering  around  my 
room,  pretending  to  be  able. 

Two  weeks  ago  to-night  I  went  with  the  frau  of  my 
pension  to  the  great  electrical  exposition  here.  We 
were  too  early,  stood  out  in  the  cold  and  fog  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  then  got  terribly  tired.  The  next  day, 
went,  as  usual,  to  the  hospital,  but,  the  second  morn- 
ing, fainted  three  times  while  dressing.  The  last  time, 
was  discovered  by  the  maid,  who,  frightened,  called  at 
once  a  Russian  doctor  who  boards  here.  He  came  like 
a  whirlwind,  wrapped  me  up  in  a  roll  of  blankets,  leav- 
ing my  poor,  cold  feet  out;  said  I  must  have  a  cathar- 
tic, and  live  on  tea  and  red  wine  for  a  day  or  two. 
When  I  recovered  a  little  strength,  I  called  to  the 
Americans  whose  rooms  adjoin  mine,  —  a  Dr.  H.,  from 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  who 
says  he  has  practiced  two  years,  but  has  come  here  for 
a  winter's  study  of  skin-diseases.  He  found  my  tem- 
perature 103%  threw  the  cathartic  out  of  the  window, 
ordered  milk  and  brandy  every  two  hours,  did  n't  dare 
give  me  Aconite,  though  I  pleaded  for  it,  but,  instead, 
Quinine.  Oh  I  how  I  suffered  all  over,  all  day!  I  told 
him  I  had  cellulitis;  but  as  my  fever  kept  on  and  grew 
worse,  he  was  sure  my  right  lung  was  pneumonic,  and 
said  I  7mist  have  a  German  doctor;  that  none  others 
were  allowed  to  practice,  under  penalty  of  prosecution. 
So  Professor  R.  came,  to  whom  I  had  my  letter;  said 
it  was  cellulitis;  ordered  lukewarm  compresses,  twenty 
grains  of  Quinine  at  a  dose,  which  made  me  deaf  for 
twelve  hours.  1  wanted  a  nurse,  so  two  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity have  taken  care  of  me,  in  alternation,  until  to-day, 
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each  staying  twenty-four  hours.  The  Quinine  broke  the 
fever,  but  weakened  me  so  that  my  pulse  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible, and  the  profuse  perspiration,  that  you  remem- 
ber I  had  when  sick  with  you.  He  did  not  approve  of 
milk  as  nourishment,  but  ceded  that  point.  I  could  not 
sleep  at  all,  and  he  gave  me  three  great  powders  of 
Cannabis  Ind.,  for  I  told  him  Morphine  did  not  agree 
with  me.  But  what  a  night  I  had!  —  wild,  exciting, 
brilliant  conversations,  time  of  no  consideration,  an 
intoxication  of  thought,  but  my  eyes  were  closed,  and 
in  the  morning  came  languor,  and  a  tongue  dry  as 
parchment.  I  told  him  that  I  nmst  have  Chloral.  He 
wrote  a  prescription,  which  I  called  Dr.  H.  to  read, 
after  his  departure. 

Julia,  hear,  and  shiver!  Forty  (40)  grains,  half  at  a 
time.  Repeated,  if  necessary,  in  an  hour.  I  took  a 
quarter  —  ten  grains  —  and  went  to  sleep  instantane- 
ously. A  dose  of  Prussic  Acid  would  not  have  acted 
more  rapidly,  and  Dr.  H.  says  he  does  not  doubt,  that, 
had  I  followed  directions,  death  would  have  been  the 
result,  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  He  was  very  indig- 
nant about  it,  and  said  he  should  watch  every  prescrip- 
tion, but  there  followed  no  more  of  the  heroic  dosing, 
—  in  fact,  nothing  but  to  lie  there,  so  weak  and  tired, 
waiting  for  nature.  1  am  now  troubled  with  dyspepsia, 
which  keeps  me  from  having  any  nourishment  but 
milk. 

November  14th. 

I  have  begun  on  beefsteak,  have  been  to  ride,  and 
hope  the  tendency  is  strongly  enough  upward  to  prove 
persistent.  I  have  just  been  having  a  long  talk  with 
Dr.  H.  about  my  work.  He  has,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
strong  prejudices  against  women  physicians,  but  he 
says,  having  watched  me  very  closely  through  this  ill- 
ness, having  seen  how  slight  a  fund  of  reserve  strength 
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1  have,  he  thinks  it  perfect  suicide  for  me  to  attempt 
any  work  here  this  winter,  or,  what  is  more,  to  continue 
practice.  He  has  had  many  friends  from  Boston  here, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  had  some  severe  illness  during 
their  stay,  partly  from  the  excessive  changes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  going  from  the  hot,  crowded,  badly  venti- 
lated clinic-rooms  to  the  outside  air,  and  partly  from 
the  irregularity  which  it  brings  about  with  meals.  The 
former  I  might  not  have,  but  the  latter  would  be  un- 
avoidable, and  I  know  a  deep-seated  dyspepsia  would 
result,  for  I  never  can,  even  at  my  best,  endure  that 
sort  of  trifling  with  myself.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  I  must 
content  myself  with  diligently  studying  German.  Of 
course,  the  winter  would  be  rich  with  that  alone.  Dr. 
H.  further  says,  —  and  he  spoke  with  real  kindness  and 
earnestness,  —  "If  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  practice, 
why  not  be  physician  to  a  woman's  or  children's  hospi- 
tal, which  is  where  the  most  interesting  cases  are  always 
found?"  .  .  .  Dr.  H.  is  right.  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  make  a  successful  physician.  You  know,  as  well  as 
I,  how  closely  I  always  use  up  my  force,  and  that  but  a 
feather  more,  any  day,  would  snap  the  slight  thread.  For 
the  first  time  since  I  graduated  do  I  feel  half  inclined 
to  retire  to  a  life  of  domesticity,  belles-lettres,  theoretic 
medicine,  and  the  usual  feminine  diffusiveness.  ...  It 
is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  life.  Busy  it  must 
be.  I  have  lately  had  two  letters  from  patients,  begging 
for  medical  advice.  They  have  drifted  from  one  physi- 
cian to  another  since  I  left,  and  want  me.  That  gives 
me  a  thrill  of  ambition  that  stirs  me  to  the  very  quick. 
.  .  .  Here  let  me  answer  your  question  about  the  treat- 
ment of  women,  and  you  may  tell  it  to  all.  They  are 
not  only  not  abused,  but  allowed  great  privileges,  and  I 
have  met  with  great  courtesy  from  the  German  students. 
3 
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Vienna,  December  lo,  1883. 

I  CAN  only  just  now  call  myself  upon  the  borderland 
between  convalescence  and  health,  and  am  by  no  means 
strong  enough  to  attempt  the  least  hospital-work. 

This  is  at  present  my  daily  routine:  I  rise  at  half- past 
seven,  the  maid  having  made  my  fire  and  brought  hot 
water.  In  three  (quarters  of  an  hour  she  comes  with  my 
breakfast  of  oatmeal  and  beefsteak,  which,  after  rather 
a  stormy  interview  with  my  landlady,  I  succeeded  in 
having  regularly.  Immediately  after,  I  must  lie  on  the 
sofa  for  an  hour,  or  I  have  dyspepsia.  No  book,  no 
letter,  not  even  a  German  verb,  dare  I  enliven  the  hour 
with,  or  my  stomach  rebels.  When  the  rest  is  past,  I 
study  or  read  German  for  an  hour  or  two,  then,  warmly 
clad,  go  out  for  an  hour's  walk.  Of  late  I  have  strolled 
much  among  the  shops,  looking  with  delight  at  the 
pretty  Christmas  display,  varying  almost  every  day  as 
the  holidays  approach. 

Now  and  then  I  go  into  an  old,  historic  church  or 
gallery,  and  gradually  learn  to  know  the  city,  which  is 
fascinatingly  irregular  in  its  ancient  quarters,  full  of 
surprises  as  one  goes  through  diirc/iga/tgs  from  court  to 
court. 

I  get  back  in  time  to  rest  half  an  hour  before  eating, 
then  my  dinner  of  beefsteak,  or,  twice  a  week,  chicken 
and  baked  potatoes,  is  brought.  Beyond  this  simple 
j/iaiu  I  have  ventured  once  or  twice,  even  very  lately, 
with  extremely  unpleasant  results,  so  am  determined  to 
abide  by  it  while  in  this  house. 

After  dinner,  another  rest.  Then  comes  my  German 
teacher  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  that  is  the  happy  time 
of  my  day.  We  talk  of  everything,  read  Schiller  aloud, 
and  as  he  speaks  no  English,  you  see  I  must  have  learned 
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to  understand  right  well.  After  he  goes  I  prepare  my 
own  simple  supper,  for  which  I  forage  while  out  in  the 
morning.  I  buy,  in  any  nice  delicatesseji-handliuig, 
either  a  small  slice  of  rare  cold  roast  beef  or  a  bit  of 
cold  chicken.  I  make  over  my  tiny  alcohol-lamp  a 
cup  of  tea.  Betty  brings  me  rolls,  —  old  they  have  to 
be,  —  and  my  third  meal  is  complete.  Another  hour's 
rest,  then  a  little  more  reading,  and  to  bed. 

This  sounds  very  hermit-like,  but  Dr.  H.'s  family  are 
very  friendly,  and  I  see  them  several  times  a  day.  They 
are  buying  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  for  their  home,  and 
they  always  come  to  me  with  their  new  packages,  which 
is  a  pleasant  diversion. 

Last  Saturday  I  invited  my  teacher  to  go  to  the  after- 
noon theater  with  me.  The  play  was  "  Dr.  Klaus,"  capi- 
tally given,  I  have  not  seen  so  good  a  comedy  in  years. 
And  these  Germans !  How  they  show  their  emotions  I  — 
laughing  one  moment,  wiping  away  the  tears  the  next, 
— sensitive,  delicate,  tender!  .  .  .  Think  of  it,  to  be  so 
near  this  world  of  science,  and  to  be  debarred!  /do 
not  dare  think  of  it. 
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Prague,  January  3,  1884. 

From  this  quaint  old  historic  town  I  write  thee,  wish- 
ing, more  than  I  can  tell,  that  you  were  here  beside  me. 

You  ask,  if  I  am  not  homesick!  I  am  just  beginning 
to  be  a  good  deal  so,  and  cannot  understand  myself 
that  it  did  not  come  during  the  monotony  of  illness  in 
Vienna,  but  should  seize  me  now  that  I  am  seeing  what  is 
full  of  interest.  .  .  .  One  real  pleasure  I  had  in  Vienna. 
I  mean  my  German  teacher,  a  cultivated,  refined  man, 
full  of  idealism,  yet  mingled  with  much  practical  com- 
mon sense  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  .  .  .  He  was  born 
here  in  Prague,  his  family  all  soldiers,  he  himself  an 
officer  for  twelve  years.  He  left  the  army  to  marry  a 
penniless  girl,  his  own  means  falling  below  that  required 
of  a  married  officer.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  with  a 
pang  that  he  put  on  citizen's  attire.  With  a  face  full 
of  feeling  he  answered,  "It  was  the  sorriest  day  of  my 
life."  .  .  .  He  is  devoted  in  his  home,  and  I  enjoyed  my 
Christmas  eve  there  very,  very  much.  Such  a  simple 
little  home,  only  four  rooms,  in  a  great  tenement-house, 
but  as  neat  as  wax.  Three  rosy-cheeked  little  girls  and 
one  boy,  "the  Prince,"  all  came  forward  with  the  mother 
to  give  me  cordial  greeting.  Supper  at  once,  served 
only  by  mine  host  and  his  wife,  and  such  dishes  thought- 
fully provided  as  the  former  knew  I  liked,  from  several 
restaurant  experiences  we  had  had  together.  After  tea, 
the  Christmas  tree,  and  the  Jittle  gifts  so  enthusiastically 
received.  It  was  a  sweet  picture  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get. I  carried,  of  course,  some  simple  remembrances 
to  the  children,  and  to  Herr  von  W.  a  German  transla- 
tion of  Shakespeare.  He  was  very  pleased.  I  have 
told  you  so  much  of  them  partly  to  have  you  see  how, 
through  him,  I  am  thoroughly  prepared  to  enjoy  this 
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place,  of  which  he  had  told  me  so  much.  We  had  read 
"Wallenstein's  Tod"  together,  and  seen  at  the  theater 
an  excellent  play  taken  from  scenes  in  that  time,  so 
that,  yesterday,  when  I  walked  through  the  beautiful, 
deserted  halls  of  the  Wallenstein  palace,  it  brought  the 
old  time  very  vividly  before  me,  intensified  and  ideal- 
ized by  learning  it  through  a  soldier-enthusiast. 

Then  the  old  Hussite  Church,  the  Rathhaus,  in  front 
of  which  such  fierce  Hussite  struggles  took  place,  the 
old  stone  bridge  over  the  beautiful  Moldau,  ornamented 
with  saintly  monuments,  one  encircled  by  five  stars, 
because  the  good  man  suffered  martyrdom  by  being 
thrown  into  the  river  at  this  place. 
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Dresden,  January  9,  1884. 

I  AM  in  a  German  family,  which  has  places  for  only 
two  or  three  strangers.  There  is  but  one  other  Ameri- 
can lady,  and  one  young  fellow  from  Norway,  both  here 
to  learn  German.  We  constitute  the  "boarders."  So 
we  sit  down  to  a  cozy  table  of  six.  The  mother  and 
daughter  are  charming,  bright,  intelligent  women,  very 
different  from  my  pompous,  money-wringing  landlady 
in  Vienna. 

I  began  lessons  yesterday  with  a  genuine  German  pro- 
fessor,—  Doctor  of  Philosophy, —  founder  of  the  Korner 
Museum  in  Dresden.  He  has  his  own  pet  method,  en- 
tirely different  from  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  promises 
to  teach  me  so  much  in  four  weeks,  that  I  shall  need  no 
further  teaching,  and  be  able  to  read  any  German  book 
that  ever  was  written,  and  a  few  other  remarkable,  but 
1  am  afraid  impossible,  things.  He  has  given  me  a 
book  of  anecdotes  and  quotations,  compiled  by  him- 
self, three  German  and  three  English  pieces  alternating. 
The  English  I  have  to  translate  at  sight  to  him,  then, 
before  the  next  lesson,  write  it  carefully  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent constructions  as  it  is  capable  of.  He,  of  course, 
gives  it  a  critical  glance,  and  then  makes  me  relate  it  to 
him  under  a  heavy  fire  of  cross-examination,  which  de- 
fies any  attempt  at  learning  it  by  rote.  The  German 
anecdotes  I  read  over  by  myself,  so  that  the  new  words 
may  not  be  a  hindrance,  then  once  to  him,  when  with 
closed  book  I  must  deliver  it  as  the  other.  His  rules, 
delivered  to  me  orally,  are  clear  and  very  concise.  He 
says,  "One  day  1  shall  raise  you  on  a  pinnacle  of  hope 
and  complacency,  and  the  next  I  shall  cast  you  into 
the  depths."     He  lays  his  finger  on  his  nose  when  he 
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emphasizes,  curls  his  hair  with  soap  and  water  in  three 
separate  layers,  and  is  quite  comical,  but  very  interest- 
ing.    He  comes  four  times  a  week,  in  the  forenoon. 

To-night  I  make  my  debut  at  the  theater,  to  see  the 
"Bride  of  Messina,"  and  if  I  am  able  —  I  mean,  without 
getting  too  tired  —  I  shall  go  three  times  a  week,  the 
practice  is  so  excellent.  It  is  wonderfully  cheap,  —  the 
best  parquet  seats  only  four  marks,  —  ninety-six  cents. 
The  picture-gallery  with  its  treasures  still  awaits  me,  and 
this  month  will  be  all  too  short,  with  so  much  to  see 
and  learn.  I  am  very  much  better,  though  still  greatly 
troubled  with  dyspepsia,  and,  perhaps  in  consequence, 
not  as  strong  as  usual,  finding  that  an  hour's  rest  some 
time  during  these  short  days  is  almost  a  necessity.  .  .  . 
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Dresden,  February  2,  1884. 

Far  better  is  the  account  I  can  give  of  myself  this 
time.  My  month  in  Dresden  has  been  very  pleasant 
and  profitable,  and  the  health  has  gradually  returned  to 
normal,  dyspepsia  showing  itself  now  and  then,  but  by 
no  means  so  severe.  I  have  made  strides  with  German, 
having  had  a  capital  teacher,  for  whom  I  have  studied 
three  or  four  hours  a  day.  Italian  I  have  taken  every 
day,  but  have  not  been  able  to  study  it,  only  Signora 
having  read  and  talked  to  me  for  an  hour,  translating, 
piecemeal,  until  my  ears  have  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  its  nmsic,  and  1  may  be  able  to  help  myself 
out  of  difficulties  while  in  Italy. 

This  picture-gallery  has  been  to  me  poetry,  rest,  re- 
ligion! 1  have  gone  to  it  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
taking  one  or  two  rooms  at  a  time,  looking  until  the 
im|)ression  has  become  almost  indelibly  stamped  upon 
my  memory.  ...  I  have  been  to  the  theater  fourteen 
times  in  less  than  a  month,  —  in  fact,  so  often  that  all 
the  ushers,  liveried  assistants,  and  inspectors  know  me 
quite  well,  and  it  is,  "  Gutes  ahend,  fraulcin''  right  and 
left,  to  my  great  anmsement.  German  is  spoken  very 
purely  here,  and  it  is  a  genuine  treat  to  see  the  "Bride 
of  Messina,"  "Emilia  Galotti,"  or  "Faust,"  the  acting 
being  very  good,  one  or  two  of  the  actors  far  above  the 
average,  while  the  scenic  effects  are  beautiful.  They 
gave  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — the  play  —  with 
ex([uisite  music  from  the  opera  orchestra,  and  it  was  a 
dream  of  enchantment. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  at 
half- past  six,  just  before  going,  then  when  I  come  back 
at  ten,  having  my  bread  and  meat  supper,  which  Frau 
H.  has  always  kindly  sent  to  my  room.     Do  you  know, 
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as  I  sit  feasting  alone  at  that  late  hour,  my  feet  upon  a 
high  chair,  my  hair  brushed  back  from  my  forehead, 
taking  genuine  comfort  with  the  material  feast  after  the 
mental,  I  always  feel  like  an  independent  bachelor,  not 
like  an  old  maid?     It  is  very  comical,  but  I  do.  .  .  . 

My  opposite  neighbor,  an  old  bachelor  of  sixty-odd, 
is  a  student  and  a  philosopher.  He  has  done  me  more 
good,  through  the  glimpse  he  has  given  me  of  what 
multiple  resources  will  do  for  a  lonely  life,  than  all  the 
maxims  in  the  Avorld.  An  early  love-disappointment 
made  him  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  women,  and  he  has 
no  faith  in  traditional  religion,  or  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  his  motto  is,  renunciation  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  moderation,  while  his  right  hand  is  ever  busy  with 
love  and  charity,  that  his  left  hand  knoweth  not  of.  He 
plays  the  guitar  and  sings  German  ballads  so  sweetly, 
with  so  much  feeling,  that  it  brings  the  tears  to  hear 
him  and  to  see  how  he  loves  the  instrument,  through 
which  his  whole  soul  finds  expression.  His  music  is 
the  last  thing  I  hear  at  night  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  but  then  it  is  in  livelier,  energetic  tones,  for 
he  is  preparing  his  breakfast  and  putting  his  rooms  in 
order.  He  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  comes  nearly  every 
day  to  me  with  something  good  he  has  made.  Then 
he  stays  and  reads  to  me  from  Goethe,  or  tells  me  of 
his  readings  and  travel,  so  that  I  have  a  double  feast. 
Every  child  and  every  dog  in  the  neighborhood  is  his 
friend,  while  he  feeds  the  cats,  that  they  may  not  be 
hungry  enough  to  devour  the  sparrows,  which  always 
make  him  morning  visits  for  an  abundance  of  crumbs. 
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Florenxe,  Italy,  February  13.  18S4. 

I  HAVE  been  buying  a  few  photographs  of  Florence 
to-day,  trying  to  find  those  that  would  convey  to  you 
some  idea  of  this  fascinating  city,  but  they  cannot  bring 
the  soft  air,  the  picturesque  people,  nor  the  mellowness 
of  age.  It  is  like  a  dream,  after  the  realistic  life  of  the 
north.  I  wish  I  had  read  "Romola"  as  recently  as  you 
have  done.  It  has  grown  very  dim  in  my  memory,  and 
I  keep  it  more  through  remembering  your  fierce  denun- 
ciations of  Tito,  and  a  discussion  we  had  over  it  in  the 
old  dining-room. 

To-day  I  have  been  through  the  far-famed  Pitti  Gal- 
lery, and  seen  such  a  wealth  of  rare  old  pictures,  that  I 
am  walking  in  an  atmosphere  of  Madonnas  and  saints, 
and  see  things  about  me  "as  through  a  glass  darkly." 
I  am  surprised  and  glad  to  find  how  many  I  really, 
honestly  admire,  and  see  with  such  pleasure,  that  they 
will  always  linger  as  beautiful  visions.  Then  there  are 
others  to  whose  heights  I  cannot  climb. 

At  present  it  is  the  English  fashion  to  admire  one  Bot- 
ticelli ine.xpressibly  more  than  Raphael,  but  his  babies 
look  as  though  they  had  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
his  angels  have  such  well-set  jaws,  I  am  sure  they  dis- 
cuss theology,  and  wax  wroth  over  it  now  and  then,  like 
human  beings. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  drove  out  to  a  very  old  monas- 
tery, still  used  as  such  by  a  handful  of  Capuchin  monks, 
who  live  there,  regretting  their  days  of  departed  glory, 
before  Napoleon  robbed  them  of  wonderful  treasures 
of  massive  silver  plate  and  rare  china  that  had  been 
gathering  for  centuries.  High  on  a  hill,  looking  like  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  stand  the  church  and  cloisters,  from 
which  I  had  a  far-away,  lovely  view  of  the  Arno,  the 
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mountains  on  either  side,  and  beautiful  Florence  in  the 
valley,  —  Florence,  the  city  of  Dante,  of  Savonarola,  of 
the  Medicis,  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  so  much  that  I 
only  get  glimpses  of,  to  read  about  by  and  by. 

Only  a  few  steps  from  my  pension  is  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Browning  lived,  and  from  which  she  wrote  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows."  A  tablet  recording  the  fact  is  over  the 
door,  in  solid  stone,  that  will  be  read  centuries  hence. 
These  people  build  for  eternity! 

To-morrow  I  am  going  to  see  where  Dante  was  born, 
and  where  Savonarola  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Every 
step  is  history;  one  lives  for  scores  of  people  in  one  hour. 

Then,  the  every-day  street-life  is  indescribably  pictu- 
resque and  interesting.  The  people  here  whistle.  It  is 
only  the  Schusters  who  do  so  on  the  rest  of  the  Conti- 
nent. And  they  sing  the  whole  time.  Such  a  happy, 
jolly,  pleasant-looking  set  of  the  "great  unwashed"  you 
cannot  imagine;  and  I  did  not  realize  that  even  now  all 
the  men  of  the  lower  classes  wear  the  cloak  thrown  over 
one  shoulder,  in  that  artistic,  brigandish  sort  of  fashion. 
I  feel  as  though  they  were  all  dressed  up  and  acting  for 
my  benefit,  and  actually  have  to  bite  the  corners  of  my 
mouth  to  keep  it  in  dignified  position  when  I  am  on  the 
street,  its  inclination  being  to  perpetual  widening,  like 
the  pleased  smile  of  a  child.  Right  under  my  window, 
flower-girls  sing  their  pretty  merchandise,  and  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  lilies-of-the-valley  rises  to  me  through  the 
open  casement  in  the  midday  sunshine. 

Wheii  evening  comes  I  light  a  wood  fire  in  my  tiny 
stove,  and  am  very  cozy. 

.  .  .  How  Gertrude  will  have  changed!  I  am  keep- 
ing a  very  tender  place  in  my  heart  for  your  little  girl, 
Mary.  Give  her  a  rousing,  great  kiss  for  her  old,  spin- 
ster auntie,  who  is  almost  thirty-one.  .  .  . 
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Rome,  February  22,  1884. 

From  Dresden  I  went  to  the  quaint,  niedic^^val  city  of 
Nuremberg,  then  to  Munich  for  three  days  among  the 
pictures,  then  to  Florence,  where  I  spent  a  very  happy 
week.  The  pictures  in  the  far-famed  Pitti  Palace,  the 
beautiful  frescoes  in  the  different  churches  and  monas- 
teries, have  all  left  an  indelible  impression.  Every 
street  and  every  building  of  fair  Florence  is  of  interest, 
but  perhaps  most  of  all  to  me  was  the  monastery  of  San 
Marco,  where  Fra  Angelico  lived,  and  which  is  adorned 
with  so  many  of  his  sweet  Madonnas  and  angels,  that 
do  make  one  believe  in  them;  where  Savonarola  spent 
months  of  his  life,  and  from  which  he  was  carried  out  to 
his  cruel  death;  where  Romola  went  to  see  her  brother; 
and  where  the  cloisters  are  so  still  and  dreamy,  that  one 
is  sliut  away  from  the  present  world,  and  lives  back  in 
the  cruel,  magnificent  days  of  the  Medicis.  Only  a  stej) 
from  me  was  the  house  where  Dante  was  born  and  lived, 
and  as  I  went  up  the  long,  narrow,  worn  stone  stairs,  1 
wondered  if  the  face,  as  a  boy,  was  so  grave  and  stern  as 
we  know  it.  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  fascination  in  modern  Italy 
for  the  women  of  genius  who  come  to  it,  like  Margaret 
Fuller  and  the  English  poetess  [Mrs.  Browning].  A  far 
lesser  light,  but  a  very  bright  woman,  is  the  one  with 
whom  I  boarded,  a  Miss  G.,  sister  of  the  former  editor 
of  The N^atiou.  She  is  Irish,  with  an  abundance  of  Celtic 
wit,  and  a  very  happy  talent  for  writing,  which  she  does 
for  some  English  magazines.  Her  "Fife  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel" I  have  bought,  but  not  read  yet.  I  fancy  she 
is  too  much  of  a  hero-worshiper  to  see  quite  fairly,  but 
her  enthusiasm  for  this  sunny  land,  and  its  possibilities 
of  future  greatness  under  its   present  happy  political 
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state,  was  very,  very  interesting  to  see,  and  quite  inspir- 
ing. She  was  a  charming  companion  on  many  of  my 
excursions. 

Here  I  am  at  a  hotel,  very  comfortable,  but  somewhat 
grandly  forlorn  after  sunset  compels  me  to  stay  indoors. 
But  the  days  are  full  of  wonders,  and  every  hour  a  feast. 
To-day  I  have  been  in  the  Catacombs,  and  a  long  way 
beyond  the  city  walls,  on  the  Appian  Way,  overlooking 
the  Campagna,  bordered  by  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills. 
Yesterday  morning  I  spent  wandering  among  the  ruins 
and  excavations  of  the  Forum,  finding  the  very  spot 
where  Marc  Antony  made  his  appeal.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  to  the  Coliseum,  and  felt  that  that  alone  was 
enough  to  have  come  for.  Ten  days  is  not  much  for 
Rome,  but  I  am  taking  the  cream,  —  the  things  I  have 
wanted  most  to  see.  .  .  . 
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Capri,  March  3,  1884. 
Of  all  the  places  I  have  seen,  this  is  the  one  which 
makes  me  wish  the  most  that  you  were  here  to  enjoy  it 
with  me.  The  boat-ride  from  Naples,  the  visit  to  the 
Blue  Grotto,  and  a  view  from  the  highest  point  on  this 
mountainous  island,  which  1  had  in  perfection  yesterday 
afternoon,  were  all  like  a  lovely  dream.  No  one  had 
told  me  what  I  should  find  here,  even  my  beloved 
Baedeker  was  silent  as  to  details;  so  you  can  fancy  my 
astonishment,  when,  landing  from  the  boat,  to  see,  in- 
stead of  carriages,  a  long  row  of  donkeys,  each  attended 
by  a  woman,  and  to  be  informed  that  I  must  mount,  or 
climb  to  the  highest  point  I  could  see.  One  girl  took 
up  my  trunk  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  put  it  on  her  head, 
and  disappeared.  Two  others  disposed  of  my  two 
smaller  articles  de  voyage  in  the  same  way,  and  vanished. 
So  I  concluded  the  safest  way  to  ever  overtake  them 
was  to  ride,  and  up,  up,  uj)  that  long-eared  beast  carried 
me,  urged  on  by  alternate  goads  of  a  stick  my  feminine 
guide  carried,  and  a  "yank"  of  his  poor  tail.  Once  or 
twice  I  felt  a  small  earthquake  under  me,  and  had  an 
idea  there  was  a  remonstrance  in  the  way  of  a  kick,  but 
perhaps  not.  We  will  hope  not,  for  dignity's  sake,  as 
I  came  through  the  village.  The  path  runs  between 
high  stone  walls,  as  zigzag  as  you  can  imagine.  From 
my  position,  however,  I  could  see  the  gardens,  filled 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees  golden  with  fruit,  peach 
trees  pink  with  blossoms,  and  the  earth  covered  with 
daisies  and  anemones;  groves  of  olive  trees,  too,  with 
their  delicate,  almost  silvery,  green  leaves;  and  pictu- 
resque cacti  growing  with  quaint  irregularity  upon  the 
steep  slopes.  Beyond  all  and  around  all,  the  sea,  of 
wonderful  color,  sometimes  so  deep  a  blue,  then  silvery, 
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almost  white  in  the  sunshine,  then  a  dark,  deep  green; 
Naples  visible  in  the  far  distance,  the  islands  of  Ischia 
and  Procida  on  one  side,  and  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains along  the  coast  on  the  other.  As  to  the  people, 
each  one  I  met  was  a  picture, — some  of  the  prettiest 
girls  and  children  that  ever  were,  as  straight  as  arrows 
from  their  constant  habit  of  carrying  burdens  on  their 
heads,  and  great,  soft,  brown  eyes,  with  the  friendliest 
of  smiles  in  response  to  the  "Good  morning"  I  always 
give  them. 

I  am  to  spend  another  night  here,  and  hope  to  go  in 
a  small  boat  around  the  island,  seeing  other  caves  be- 
sides that  far-famed  Blue  Grotto,  which  richly  deserves 
its  praise. 

I  fell  into  the  company  of  an  American  sculptress  in 
Rome,  who  went  with  me  to  Naples,  and  came  to  Capri 
yesterday,  but  only  for  the  day.  We  shared  a  carriage- 
excursion  to  Pompeii  with  two  very  agreeable  English 
sisters, — spinsters,  also.  The  three  were  sitting  on  a 
stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  feeding  the  inner  man, 
preparatory  to  a  hasty  scramble  over  the  island,  as  I 
passed  them  yesterday  on  my  grotesque  steed.  .  .  . 
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Venice,  March  12,  1884. 
Italy  is  as  beautiful  as  a  dream;  Venice,  the  gem  of 
all,  and  a  perpetual  dream.  Though  I  have  been  here 
four  days,  I  cannot  realize  that  I  am  in  the  same  world 
I  have  known,  and  that  this  city  of  palaces,  of  restful 
stillness,  of  broad  expanses  of  sparkling  water,  is  not 
enchantment,  that  may  at  any  moment  leave  me.  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  here  in  a  moonlight 
week,  and  to  have  nights  as  well  as  days  of  wonderful 
clearness.  I  have  lived  in  a  gondola,  hiring  a  man  by 
the  day,  and  luxuriating  in  long  rows  up  and  down  the 
(irand  Canal,  or  farther  out  at  sea,  among  the  many 
islands.  They  are  the  most  comfortable  things  you 
can  imagine,  with  their  soft,  cushioned  seats,  and  the 
skill  of  the  gondolier  in  threading  his  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  boats,  or  turning  the  sharpest  of  corners 
into  the  narrowest  of  side-canals,  is  marvelous.  He 
stands  behind  one,  and  you  forget  his  presence.  ...  I 
have  been,  usually,  fortunate  in  meeting  several  agree- 
able people  here,  and  have  been  out  evenings  with 
them.  Last  night  we  went  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
so  brilliantly  lighted  that  the  frescoes  on  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral  show  their  brilliant  coloring  almost  as 
well  as  by  day.  These  Venetian  pictures  are  suj^erb. 
When  I  first  saw  a  Titian  in  the  Louvre  I  did  not  like 
it  at  all,  nor  the  second,  nor  third,  but  in  Florence  I 
was  won  by  his  wonderful  coloring,  and  here  by  his 
conception  as  well.  His  "Assumption"  is  an  inspira- 
tion. 
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Milan,  Friday,  March  13,  1886. 

Table  d'hote  and  a  long  moonlight  ride  in  a  gon- 
dola prevented  this  letter  going  from  Venice,  as  I  wished 
it  to.  ...  I  have  been  this  morning  to  the  cathedral 
and  upon  it,  among  its  labyrinths  of  spires  and  statuary. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen,  it  and  the  Cologne 
Cathedral,  infinitely  finer  than  St.  Peter's  to  me.  One 
seems  so  uplifted  with  the  Gothic,  and  the  beautiful 
stained-glass  windows  and  the  "dim,  religious  light" 
are  so  wonderful.  To-morrow  I  go  to  a  lovely  place  on 
Lake  Como  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  through  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass  to  Paris. 

The  sculptress  of  whom  I  told  you  of  being  with  in 
Naples  said,  when  she  left  me,  that  she  hoped  we  should 
meet  again  in  Milan  and  go  to  the  Lakes  together,  at 
the  same  time  giving  me  her  banker's  address  here. 
I  did  not  feel  especially  enthusiastic  about  renewing 
the  alliance,  and  was  deliberating  this  morning  whether 
to  let  her  know,  or  to  make  good  my  escape,  when,  lo 
and  behold!  as  I  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  my 
thoughts  far  away  among  the  Swiss  mountains  just  out- 
lined in  the  distance,  who  should  appear  before  me  but 
the  spinster  herself!  Thus  my  wicked  designs  were 
thwarted,  and  she  goes  too.  Were  she  positively  objec- 
tionable, I  should  not  hesitate  to  throw  her  off,  but  she 
is  a  mild  creature!  .  .  . 
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Paris,  June  15,  1886. 

Only  the  limitations  of  the  flesh  have  kept  me  so 
long  from  writing  to  you.  .  .  . 

The  voyage  was  alternate  happiness  and  misery. 
Several  severe  attacks  of  seasickness  greatly  marred  the 
pleasure  that  my  former  experiences  have  been.  And 
such  deathly  sickness,  not  })receded  and  followed  by 
smiles,  as  with  most  of  my  neighbors,  but  prolonged 
faintness  and  pallor,  like  death.  Iced  chamjxigne  my 
only  salvation. 

We  have  just  reached  Paris,  where  we  expect  to  spend 
three  weeks,  pursuing  French  diligently  by  attending  a 
course  of  daily  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  theater 
twice  a  week,  church  perhaps  (now  I  speak  in  the  sin- 
gular, for  my  friend  always  likes  to  go),  and  a  teacher 
with  whom  to  read  every  day.  This  brings  the  language 
unconsciously,  you  see,  —  the  lectures  upon  history,  the 
plays,  and  reading  becoming  the  conscious  interest. 

Our  trip  through  Normandy  and  lirittany  has  been 
delightful.  Some  such  (juaint  old  towns  and  villages, 
castles,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals, —  recalling  the  Norman 
dukes,  and  the  triumphs  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

From  the  tower  of  one  old  castle  I  looked  out  of  the 
very  window  from  which  Robert  beheld  the  pretty  Ar- 
lette  as  she  washed  her  clothes  in  the  little  river. 

Very  beautiful  are  the  cloisters  of  St.  Wandrille  and 
the  stately  ruins  of  Jumi^ges  Abbey,  so  filled  with  the 
memories  of  Agnes  Sorel.  As  1  read  the  history  of 
England  while  wandering  over  historic  ground,  so  have 
I  done  in  France;  and  as  the  intensity  of  interest  for  me 
always  centers  in  individuals,  I  find  myself  gathering 
eagerly  all  that  belongs  to  those  whose  lives  touch  me 
with  the  bond  of  human  sympathy.     In  French  history, 
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too,  there  is  so  much  of  woman's  influence,  of  the 
best  and  of  the  worst,  but  very  real.  You  remem- 
ber, I  did  not  like  the  French  when  here  before.  I 
have  seen  very  different  types  now,  and  understand 
them, —  like  them,  with  certain  qualifications,  exceed- 
ingly. These  are  too  long  to  unfold  to  you  now.  .  .  . 
We  go  to  public  libraries  for  books  of  reference,  and 
learn  what  time  permits.  .  .  .  The  influence  it  has 
upon  me  is  sweet  and  strengthening.  ...  Of  all  the 
places  we  have  seen,  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy, 
is  the  grandest  and  fullest  of  manifold  interest.  The 
lonely,  rocky  island,  with  its  fortress,  abbey,  and  church, 
its  cloisters,  prisons,  and  banqueting-halls,  whose  glory 
has  faded  in  the  past;  the  "city  of  books,"  when  its 
learned  abbots  lived  there;  the  marvelous  wall,  that  has 
defied  all  foreign  foes  from  the  side  of  the  sea;  and 
the  plains  of  quicksand,  smooth  and  treacherous  when 
the  tide  is  low,  —  this,  with  the  strange  cluster  of  fisher- 
men's houses  that  nestle  in  its  shadows,  gives  a  picture 
so  unique,  that  no  words  can  shape  even  its  outlines 
for  you. 

We  went  to  Carnac,  and  wandered  among  Druidic 
stones;  to  Vitre  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne's  home,  the 
"Castle  des  Roches";  to  Chartres  for  its  magnificent 
cathedral  and  to  many  more,  —  picturesque,  and  sug- 
gestive of  endless  sketches,  were  one  an  artist;  of 
romance,  were  one  talented;  of  research,  had  one 
patience.  .  .  .  The  "Salon"  is  fine,  very  realistic,  but 
so  well  done,  and  some  of  the  best  work  by  American 
artists  studying  here.     I  am  proud  of  them.  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  could  all  have  seen  Paris  the  evening  of 
the  Fourteenth  of  July.  It  was  a  very  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  beautiful  buildings  outlined  in 
light,    chains   of   illumination    bordering   the    Champs 
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Elysees  from  the  Arc  de  Triumphe  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  the  Trocadero  Palace  shining  like  the 
"New  Jerusalem."  Innumerable  fountains  were  play- 
ing, whose  water  seemed  showers  of  diamonds  as  they 
sparkled  in  the  brilliant  light.  It  was  bright,  gay  Paris 
at  its  best  —  for  the  people.  Bourbon  and  Bonapartist 
drew  their  curtains  and  would  not  look. 
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Aix  LA  Chapelle,  July  22,  1886. 

I  BELIEVE  my  way  is  to  become  a  hermit  for  intervals, 
taking,  at  such  times,  mental  strides,  then  becoming  a 
social  creature  until  eiDiuyee,  then  once  more  transform- 
ing myself  into  a  "bluestocking."  Never  before  did  I 
feel  the  charm  of  the  French  language,  or  realize  in  the 
least  why  it  should  have  been  the  court  tongue  through 
the  centuries.  .  .  .  Where  my  German  is,  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. My  ears  are  open  to  easy  understanding,  but  my 
tongue  is  tied.  I  hope  it  will  come  back  to  me  after  a 
few  days'  use.  .  .  .  The  old  cathedral  built  by  Charle- 
magne in  the  eighth  century,  and  consecrated  by  Leo 
III.,  is  very  interesting,  as  is  also  the  Rathhaus,  with 
its  famous  banqueting-hall.  We  are  most  comfortably 
situated,  but  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  invalid  side  of 
life  here,  so  many  people  coming  with  their  bodily  ills  to 
bathe  in  these  sulphur  waters.  I  find  myself  at  first  de- 
pressed, then  scientifically  alert,  as  each  new  case  passes 
me.  When  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  a  patient, 
send  him  here.  What  with  the  baths,  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  drink,  the  races  to  attend,  and  delightful 
out-of-door  concerts  three  times  a  day,  he  ought  to  be 
content.  Then  in  1888  will  be  the  seventh  year,  when 
the  three  precious  relics  of  the  world  are  exhibited  at 
the  cathedral;  viz.,  the  Virgin  Mary's  gown,  the  cloth 
that  held  John  the  Baptist's  head  —  I  have  forgotten 
the  other. 

From  here  we  go  to  Cologne  and  up  the  Rhine, 
through  the  Black  Forest  into  Switzerland.  My  Harz 
Mountains  are  to  come  later.  .  .  . 
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Pau,  France,  April  2,  1891. 
How  can  I  condense  the  many  experiences,  and  yet 
give  you  any  sort  of  a  vivid  picture  of  my  life  since  the 
letter  sent  from  Poitiers!  I  will  skip  some,  beginning 
with  Pau,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  I  expected.  When  I 
first  came  I  went  to  a  hotel,  where  the  windows  of  my 
room  looked  out  over  river,  valley,  green  hills,  and  high, 
snow-capped  mountains  just  beyond.  The  sun  was 
shining  warmly,  many  flowers  in  bloom,  and  it  seemed 
the  very  promise  of  spring.  Since  then,  however,  many 
days  have  been  cold,  one  needing  all  one's  winter 
wraps,  and  there  has  been  but  little  advance  in  the 
foliage  during  the  three  weeks.  1  am  disappointed  in 
this,  for  there  are  one  or  two  excursions  among  the 
mountains,  delightful  to  take  after  the  mildness  really 
sets  in.  Then,  too,  I  want  to  get  rid  of  so  many  clothes, 
and  be  able  to  sit  all  day  by  open  windows.  Still  I 
linger,  for  the  air  is  delightfully  clear  and  invigorating. 

This  is  the  way  my  days  here  are  planned:  I  ring  at 
half-past  seven  for  my  fire  to  be  made.  The  same  dear 
little  French /fm;;ie  dc  chambre  who  does  that,  then  pre- 
pares my  coffee,  dry  toast,  and  brings  me  the  eggs  in 
the  shell,  but  with  a  pot  of  very  hot  water,  so  they  may 
be  (juickly  boiled.  This  is  at  eight  o'clock.  I  do  not 
get  up  until  ten;  then,  what  with  dressing,  writing,  and 
taking  a  little  airing  on  the  gallery,  it  soon  gets  to  be 
my  dinner  hour,  which  meal  is  also  served  in  my  room. 

After  dinner  I  rest  until  two  or  half- past,  then  drive 
for  about  three  hours.  At  six  is  my  frugal,  but  good- 
tasting  repast,  and  at  half-past  seven  a  French  lady 
comes  to  read  to  me,  aloud,  in  that  language,  for  a 
couple  of  hours.     Thus  the  time  really  goes  by  quickly. 
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It  is  a  good  plan  of  mine,  that  of  a  reader.  This  one 
I  found  by  going  to  the  clergyman,  and  she  is  very  com- 
panionable in  her  funny  little  French,  old-maid  ways. 

Sometimes  I  stop  in  the  drawing-room,  on  my  way 
home  from  driving,  and  find  a  kind  welcome  and  cor- 
dial invitation  to  come  oftener  from  the  little  circle  of 
English  people  who  are  staying  here  for  the  delicious 
climate  of  Pau. 

They  do  not  interest  me  particularly,  though,  and  as 
I  am  not  lonely  in  any  way  that  they  can  satisfy,  I  do 
not  care  to  stay  with  them  long. 

The  drives,  I  believe,  are  the  most  varied  I  have  ever 
found  in  any  place.  The  landscapes  contain  all  shades 
of  beauty,  and  every  here  and  there  is  a  picturesque  old 
ruin  of  castle  or  church.  Nothing  pleases  me  more  than 
the  peasants,  who  have  the  most  genuinely  courteous 
way  of  saluting  one  who  passes  them.  They  are  greatly 
superior  to  German  peasants,  in  quickness,  kindness, 
and  politeness,  and  lovely  with  their  children,  who  are 
the  rosiest,  most  joyous  little  things  you  can  imagine. 

In  the  town  of  Pau  is  a  fine  old  castle,  carefully  re- 
restored,  where  Henry  IV.,  of  Navarre,  was  born,  and 
lived  until  he  became  king  of  France. 

My  room  is  full  of  wild  flowers,  the  garden  full  of 
birds,  and  over  the  picturesque  stone  wall  two  snowy 
peaks  are  visible.  Over  and  over  again  comes  to  me, 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help."  I  hold  no  creed,  dear  Mary,  but  the 
materialism  which  you  remember  in  my  early  twenties 
has  long  since  passed  away,  and  a  longing,  sometimes 
sweet,  sometimes  sad,  but  always  intense,  for  greater 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  possesses  my  whole  soul. 
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VoLO,  Greece,  May  28,  1891. 
I  HAVE  just  finished  a  most  interesting  trip  of  two 
weeks  and  a  half  through  the  interior  of  Greece,  seen 
many  beautiful  antiquities  and  prehistoric  ruins,  done 
a  bit  of  "roughing-it,"  but  gained  ever  so  much  in 
strength,  and  grown  very  brown  and  freckled.  My 
dyspepsia,  too,  is  much  better  when  I  am  faithful  to 
my  simple  diet,  and  being  always  served  alone,  I  am 
not  tempted.  A  part  of  the  roughing-it  is,  that  I  have 
had  absolutely  no  butter  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
dry  toast  is  not  luxurious.  You  see,  when  I  took  my 
courier  from  Athens  (a  necessity,  not  speaking  modern 
Greek),  we  expected  to  be  away  from  the  city  a  week 
and  then  return  there  for  fresh  supplies,  but  a  better 
plan  seemed  to  unfold  itself,  and  we  have  been  roving 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
Homer's  heroes  dwelt,  up  to  Delphi,  and  into  the  beau- 
tiful Vale  of  Tempe,  between  Mount  Olympus  and 
Mount  Ossa.  I  had  no  idea  that  Greece  had  so  much 
lovely  scenery.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  hills  are 
woodless,  and  that  for  miles  and  miles  one  scarcely 
sees  a  tree,  you  will  wonder  at  my  enthusiasm;  but  the 
mountains  are  beautiful  in  shape,  with  endless  variety, 
from  low,  soft,  dimpled  ones  to  rocky  and  snow-capped 
heights.  Then,  whether  due  to  the  peculiar  soil,  or 
partly  to  the  brilliancy  of  light  from  the  clearest  of 
skies,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  lower  hills,  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  violet-colored,  —  that  rich,  warm  glow  which 
we  have  at  sunset  in  the  White  Mountains.  Those  in 
the  background  look  dark  blue,  and  in  the  valleys  are 
either  groves  of  olive  trees,  with  their  silvery  green 
leaves,  or  great  plains  of  wheat,  ripening  now,  and 
sprinkled    through   and    bordered   by   scarlet  poppies. 
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There  are  no  fences,  the  carriage-roads  winding  for 
miles  and  miles,  with  scarcely  a  human  habitation, 
then  coming  to  a  little  or  large  village,  with  the  people 
very  dirty,  but  very  healthy,  kind,  genial,  and  respon- 
sive. 

To  give  you  one  experience.  We  had  been  driving 
three  hours  in  the  forenoon,  then  rested  three  hours  by 
the  wayside,  I  taking  my  nap  in  the  carriage,  Angeles, 
my  courier,  and  the  driver  on  the  grass,  and  continued 
our  journey  until  six  o'clock  before  reaching  the  village 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  night.  There  we  found  the 
inn  had  been  rented  to  families,  having  so  little  to  do 
with  its  legitimate  occupation;  so  my  "man  Friday" 
sent  for  the  mayor  of  the  village,  to  ask  him  for  hospi- 
tality, that  being  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  A 
very  nice-looking  man,  in  officially  flowing  sleeves, 
came,  but  with  the  tidings  that,  unfortunately,  all  his 
rooms  were  occupied  by  a  general  and  his  suite,  so 
that  he  had  no  accommodation.  Just  then  a  pleasant- 
looking  young  man,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  at  this 
discussion  around  my  carriage,  came  forward  and  of- 
fered his  home,  with  most  cordial  and  courteous  man- 
ners. He  was  the  village  doctor,  he  and  his  wife  and 
baby  living  in  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  second  story 
of  a  house  whose  only  entrance,  upstairs,  was  reached 
by  a  ladder.  The  wife  was  very  pretty,  with  beautiful 
manners,  and  everything  immaculately  clean  (for  a 
wonder).  I  do  not  know  where  the  kind  couple  slept, 
for  they  gave  me  their  bedroom.  When  I  tell  you  that 
the  bedstead  was  a  pine  (unpainted)  box  as  wide  as  our 
double  beds,  over  which  was  laid  one  thin  cushion,  you 
may  imagine  it  was  awfully  hard,  but  the  cleanliness 
inspired  me  with  such  comfortable  confidence,  after 
many  reverse  experiences,  that  I  never  slept  better  in 
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my  life.  Such  a  funny  time  as  my  host  and  I  had 
understanding  each  other! 

I  have  so  much  regretted  not  studying  a  little  mod- 
ern Greek  before  coming,  for,  though  Angeles  has  acted 
as  interpreter,  there  have  been  many  times  when  I 
wanted  to  say,  in  my  own  way,  pleasant  things  to  these 
warm-hearted,  admirable  people.  This  physician,  for 
instance,  was  so  much  interested  in  my  treatment  and 
diet  for  dyspepjr/a  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  Greek  word, 
pronounced  the  same,  only  with  the  accent  on  the 
"si").  Of  course,  through  my  guide,  I  could  not  be 
very  explicit,  nor  scientific,  nor  form  any  idea  of  his 
own  attainments.  They  would  accept  nothing  from 
us,  but  I  have  his  address,  and  shall  send  some  little 
gift,  some  time. 

You  would  have  been  interested  in  the  room,  which 
evidently  contained  all  of  the  dowry,  linen,  blankets, 
and  (juilts,  folded  and  piled  up  to  the  ceiling;  gowns, 
hung  wrong  side  out,  to  be  sure,  but  with  no  curtain 
even  over  them;  and  two  variegated  trunks,  perhaps 
with  a  little  china,  silver,  and  probably  some  earrings, 
long  handed  down  as  heirlooms.  But  Angeles,  who 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  toast  my  bread,  said  there  was 
almost  nothing  there,  and  such  a  small  fire,  he,  even, 
accustomed  to  Greek  simplicity,  wondered  how  they 
managed  to  live. 
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GREECE. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A   TRIP  THROUGH   GREECE.  —  SENT   TO 
A    FRIEND. 

One  week  in  Athens  (Hotel  d'Angleterre).  Besides 
many  visits  to  the  Acropolis,  give  one  day  to  Marathon 
—  a  beautiful  drive  —  and  one  day  to  Eleusis,  also  by 
carriage.  Of  course,  the  Museum,  Theseum,  etc.  From 
Athens  to  Nauplia  by  train,  and  I  think  it  well  to  stop, 
en  route,  for  a  half-day  at  Corinth,  taking  the  next  train 
for  Nauplia.  Spend  the  night  there,  then  by  carriage 
or  donkey  to  Argos  and  Mycenus,  to  see  Agamemnon's 
Tomb,  the  gateway  of  Licus,  Cyclopean  walls,  etc.  A 
fascinating  day.  Return  to  Nauplia  for  the  night,  and 
make  an  excursion  the  following  day  to  Epidamus, 
to  see  the  rock-cut  theater,  so  remarkably  preserved. 
From  Nauplia  I  thi//k  (?)  you  may  go  by  donkey  or  car- 
riage to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  to  Olympia,  where  you 
need  a  long  day,  so  many  are  the  ruins  of  the  various 
temples,  and,  more  than  all,  the  beautiful  Hermes. 
You  must  leave,  however,  in  time  to  reach  Fatras  that 
night,  as  Olympia  offers  no  accommodation.  From 
Patras  go  by  boat  across  the  Corinthian  gulf  to  Itca, 
there  taking  a  carriage  to  Delphi.  Do  spend  the  night. 
A  man  lets  travelers  have  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  house 
quite  apart  from  the  little  village,  and  one  has  the 
Delphic  oracle  all  to  one's  self  in  the  still  moonlight. 
Keep  the  carriage  and  drive,  the  next  day,  around 
Mount  Parnassus,  via  Thermopylce,  to  Lamia.  I  believe 
I  spent  a  night  on  the  way,  but  cannot  remember  where. 
It  was  necessary  to  break  the  journey,  but  one  finds  the 
kindest  of  hospitality  everywhere  in  Greece.  From 
Lamia  by  boat  to  Volo;  thence  by  carriage  to  the  beau- 
tiful Vale  of  Tempe,  and  if  in  May  and  by  moonlight,  do 
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camp  there  through  the  night,  to  hear  the  nightingales. 
Afterwards  (I  believe  without  returning  quite  to  Volo) 
go  by  train  to  Irikhalla,  to  visit  the  Meteoric  Co?iveuts  of 
Kalabaka.  In  one  of  them  women  are  allowed  to  pass 
the  night,  —  in  fact,  are  most  courteously  received.  The 
view  from  the  imposing  heights  on  which  the  convents 
stand  is  something  beyond  the  telling,  so  wondrously 
beautiful  is  it.  If  desiring  to  return  to  Athens,  you 
must  go  back  to  Volo  and  take  a  boat,  which  gives  op- 
portunity for  a  sight  of  the  island  of  Euboea  in  its  full 
extent,  and  passing  glimpses,  again,  of  ThermopyL^ 
and  Marathon.  May  you  have  as  perpetual  sunshine 
and  exquisite  mountain  glories  as  I  enjoyed  in  May, 
1S91I      The  spring  months  are  undoubtedly  the  best. 

Elisabeth  L.  Chapin. 
Mena  House,  February  15,  1892. 
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Lucerne,  Switzerland,  July  22,  1891. 

A.  HAS  brought  you  all  so  vividly  before  my  eyes  with 
her  pen-pictures  several  times  lately,  it  has  made  you 
seem  very  near,  —  a  blessed  comfort.  It  has  been  to 
me,  too,  a  deep  soul-pleasure  to  think,  as  I  look  out 
upon  this  lovely  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  the  snowy  moun- 
tains encircling  it,  that  mamma  saw,  and  thought  it 
very  beautiful  too.  Of  course,  there  is  the  great  sob 
of  loneliness,  and  longing  for  the  visible  presence,  but 
my  hope  for  all  that  the  heart  craves  in  the  coming  life 
is  never  so  near  an  unfaltering  belief  as  when  among 
the  hills,  and  here,  when  they  are  all  radiant  with  the 
summer  lights  upon  them,  it  is  as  if  the  very  gate  of 
heaven  had  opened.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  nicest  woman  come  twice  a  day  to  read 
to  me.  She  speaks  English  perfectly,  having  been 
governess  in  England  for  ten  years.  Now  she  has  sev- 
eral half-grown  children  of  her  own,  but  has  to  help 
support  them,  as  so  little  is  earnable  here.  She  brings 
me,  clandestinely,  delicious  bread,  carrying  off  my  hotel 
supply  in  like  fashion,  because  the  price  of  rooms  is 
enhanced  if  all  meals  are  not  taken  in  the  house.  This 
exchange  is  a  mutual  benefit,  as  her  children  very  much 
enjoy  the  little  rolls,  too  rich  for  me  to  eat.  .  .  . 

After  dinner  I  drink  a  small  cup  of  cafe  tioir,  which 
tones  me  up  to  almost  a  social  standpoint  until  ten 
o'clock  or  a  little  after,  and  certainly  helps  digestion. 
O,  that  I  could  always  feel  as  I  do  for  a  while  after  this 
pleasant  stimulant!  It  brings  for  a  time  nearly  the  lost 
physical  and  mental  buoyancy.  You  see,  I  am  trying 
very  hard  to  put  myself  in  condition  for  social  life  again, 
of  which  I  shall  have  some  taste  while  with  L.  and  the 
B.'s,  and  for  which  I  feel  somewhat  a  longing. 
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If  you  were  to  take  a  little  coffee  with  your  supper, 
would  not  even  your  Sunday  evening  company  be  bet- 
ter enjoyed?  This  is  the  way  all  Frenchwomen  do; 
they  exist  for  social  life  only  after  the  gas  is  lighted. 
That  sounds  very  dissipated  to  suggest  for  you  and  me, 
but  I  am  thinking,  in  your  case,  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
bring  both  you  and  G.,  and  in  mine,  of  the  pleasant 
evenings  I  might  have,  if  1  need  never  overdo  with 
visiting  in  the  day,  and  then,  you  know,  there  is  that 
blessed  bed,  after  the  company  goes.  .  .  .  But  it  is  an 
unending  struggle,  whether  bond  or  free,  to  find  sur- 
roundings tempered  to  one's  needs.  I  have  had  to 
devote,  wherever  I  have  been,  more  thought,  instruc- 
tion, and  expostulation  in  regard  to  my  poor  little  diet, 
than  I  did  at  home.  .  .  .  Dear  sister,  do  forgive  this 
bread-and-butter  letter,  for  I  shall  feel  a  bit  relieved 
to  have  gone  to  you  with  the  troubles  and  discourage- 
ments which  you  can  so  fully  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with. 
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Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  September  4,  1891. 
.  .  .  Now  a  bit  about  this  place.  I  came  five  days 
ago,  first  finding  out,  in  Munich,  the  address  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians.  I  have  a  beautiful 
room  in  his  house,  my  meals  are  brought,  a  la  carte, 
from  a  neighboring  hotel,  and  I  find  the  doctor  very 
intelligent  and  thoroughly  ready  to  adapt  his  treatment 
to  my  constitution.  He  said,  "You  are  so  delicate,  I 
shall  treat  you  like  a  child."  So  he  orders  no  baths, 
and  only  one  fifth  the  amount  of  alkaline  (delicious) 
water  which  is  usually  given.  He,  from  the  first,  said, 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  I  might  drink  half  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  milk  half  an  hour  before  going  to  the 
spring  for  my  drinks,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  divided 
doses,  twenty  minutes  intervening.  But,  as  one  must  not 
breakfast  for  an  hour  after  the  third  draught,  you  may 
imagine  how  discouraging  it  looked  for  me,  and  though 
I  did  make  the  effort  for  three  mornings,  and  survived, 
I  knew  it  could  not  continue,  though  my  appetite  be- 
came ravenous.  So,  a  good  deal  disappointed,  1  made 
up  my  mind  fully  to  go  away;  but  when,  sending  for  the 
doctor,  I  gave  my  reasons,  he  said  I  might  get  just  as 
much  benefit  by  taking  breakfast  early,  and  three  hours 
afterwards  go  to  the  spring.  This  I  have  done  to-day; 
breakfast  in  bed  at  seven,  resting  an  hour  before  even 
dressing,  then,  at  half-past  ten,  slowly  walking  for  my 
drinks,  the  distance  being,  fortunately,  very  slight.  This 
allows  my  dinner  to  come  at  half-past  twelve,  a  good 
time,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  The  idea  is,  to 
take  enough  of  the  water  to  stimulate  the  liver  to  action, 
yet  not  too  much.  While  the  doctor  does  not  promise 
permanent  health,  he  thinks  tlie  month's  course  of 
waters,  while  at  the  same  time   eating  only  the  most 
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nutritious  food,  and  living  out  of  doors,  will  give  me  a 
good  start  in  the  right  direction.  My  diet  he  approves, 
having  added  but  one  dish,  that  is,  Bordeaux  prunes, 
sweetened,  in  the  cooking,  with  saccharine,  as  I  cannot 
digest  sugar.  This  is  manufactured  —  I  mean  chemical 
—  sugar,  a  German  discovery,  and  is  perfectly  harmless 
in  the  svstem. 
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Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  September  4,  1891. 

I  WAS  very  much  lifted  out  of  the  petty  trials  of  life, 
while  in  Munich,  by  the  pleasant  hours  with  a  sweet, 
little  old  German  lady  who  read  aloud  tome.  So  much 
enthusiasm  and  tender  sentiment  had  remained  in  her, 
though  I  found  that  many  times  she  goes  hungry  to  bed, 
that  I  felt  rebuked  for  my  still  too  frequent  turbulation 
Q)\&T  ploity.  How  much  z/ //conscious  influence  there  is 
in  the  world!  It  is  much  more,  after  all,  what  one  is, 
than  what  one  says.  Let  's  take  a  little  comfort  in  that, 
Mary,  when  our  hands  are  folded. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  "  us,"  but  I  kiiow  what 
you  are,  and,  with  Portia,  can  say,  "The  full  sum  of  me 
is  sum  of  something."  .  .  . 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  motley  throng,  "the  herd," 
that  marches,  Indian  file,  to  the  springs,  each  with  a  cup, 
every  morning  between  six  and  eight!  But  it  is  such  an 
independent  place,  that  I  do  not  mind  going  in  a  wheeled 
chair  to  the  different  lovely  paths  in  the  environs,  too 
far  for  me  to  walk.  There  one  hears  beautiful  music 
every  day.  Three  times  I  have  taken  drives.  The  country 
about  is  beautiful  now;  the  forest  yellowing  a  little,  and 
the  pine-covered  hills  cool  and  restful,  the  sunshine 
very  golden.  .  .  . 
5 
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Constantinople,  October  25,  1891. 

Will  it  not  seem  as  much  a  dream  to  you  to  receive 
a  letter  from  here,  "The  Gateway  to  Asia,"  as  it  does 
for  me  to  be  where  the  map  carried  me,  in  a  vague, 
wondering  way,  when  such  a  httle  girl?  Somehow  it  is 
this  very  association  with  my  earliest  study  in  history 
and  geography,  which  came,  you  know,  so  much  younger 
than  nowadays,  that  emphasizes  the  unreality  of  it,  and, 
with  all  the  new  and  interesting  scenes,  brings  a  sob  of 
loneliness  and  far-awayness  from  that  tender,  loving 
past.  Think  of  stepping  back  and  forth  from  Europe 
to  Asia,  several  times  a  day,  as  easily  as  we  go  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Side  of  Chicago!  A  long,  low, 
wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  alwa)s 
crowded  with  red-fezzed  men,  veiled  women,  fruit-ven- 
ders with  great  baskets  of  beautiful  grapes,  fresh  dates, 
and  all  manner  of  breads, — Turks,  Moors,  Gypsies, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Europeans,  —  the  most  cosmopolitan 
sight  you  can  imagine. 

Among  other  bazaars  here,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
that  of  Faraway  Moses,  who  had  an  Oriental  shop  in 
Chicago  at  one  time.  He  was  much  longer,  however, 
in  New  York,  and  his  absence  from  home  gave  him  his 
name.  He  figures  in  "Innocents  Abroad,"  where  an 
excellent  photograph  of  him  is  given. 

One  of  the  (jueerest  sights  here  is  the  "  Dancing 
Dervishes,"  or,  more  accurately,  the  "Turning  Der- 
vishes," as  the  French  call  them.  Once  a  week  these 
fanatical  Mohammedans  perform  what  is  to  them  a 
profoundly  religious  ceremony.  Yrom  ten  to  twenty, 
more  or  less,  place  themselves,  Turkish  fashion,  on  the 
floor  of  the  mosque,  and  for  seven  minutes  repeat  in 
chorus  a  strange,  weird  sort  of  chant,  accompanied  by 
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still  more  peculiar  instrumental  music.  They  all  wear 
very  high  gray  fezes,  and,  while  seated,  are  enveloped 
in  long  gray  cloaks,  which  they  throw  off  when  they 
arise,  after  the  prayers  are  finished,  showing  the  white 
blouse  and  the  long  white  cotton  skirt,  which  falls 
below  the  Turkish  trousers.  All  standing  with  extended 
arms,  one  hand  pointing  upwards,  the  other  down- 
wards, towards  heaven  and  earth,  they  begin  to  turn 
from  left  to  right,  at  first  very  slowly,  then  gradually 
faster  and  faster  until  the  motion  is  so  rapid  that  the 
skirts  stand  out  from  them,  much  like  a  ballet-dancer's. 

They  never  reverse  the  motion,  never  interfere  with 
each  other,  rarely  open  their  eyes,  their  heads  being 
thrown  slightly  back,  the  faces  very  calm,  though 
flushed  from  the  exercise,  and  this  they  continue  for 
about  half  an  hour,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  seeming 
more  like  revolving  automatons  than  anything  of  flesh 
and  blood.  I  could  not  believe  but  that  some  would 
drop  exhausted  or  unconscious,  but  at  the  end,  each 
took  his  cloak,  wrapped  it  about  him,  and  remained 
again  seated,  while  the  presiding  priest,  who  did  not 
turn,  repeated  further  prayers  and  a  benediction. 

Perhaps  still  more  curious  are  the  "  Howlmg  Der- 
vishes," who  remain  seated  and  repeat  passages  from 
the  Koran,  and  prayers,  bending  their  bodies  forwards 
and  backwards  in  accompaniment,  also  very  slowly  at 
first,  then  so  rapidly  and  with  such  deep  obeisance,  that 
they  become  fairly  purple;  the  chant  grows  louder  and 
louder,  the  unconsciousness  of  all  around  them  more 
and  more  complete,  until  finally,  when  they  arise  in 
perfect  unison  and  sway  themselves  from  side  to  side 
in  alternation  with  the  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments, one  fairly  holds  one's  breath  in  wonder  as  to 
what   the   next   will   be.      When,  finally,  with    sudden 
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cessation,  they  are  offered  water  by  the  presiding  priest, 
which  all  refuse,  though,  of  course,  craving,  as  they  are 
bathed  in  perspiration,  comes  such  an  unexpected  sus- 
pension and  stillness,  that  I  found  myself  sighing  with 
relief,  and  realized  how  quite  unconsciously  I  had  been 
held,  as  if  charmed  by  their  intensity.  Then  were 
brought  into  the  circle  sick  people  to  be  cured  by  the 
priest,  believed  to  acquire  the  power  of  healing  through 
the  preceding  devotion.  Man  or  child,  it  matters  not, 
and  sometimes  little  new-born  babies,  are  laid  face 
downwards  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  he  places 
one  stockinged  foot  over  the  knee-joint  and  the  other 
upon  the  shoulder-blade  for  a  second  or  two,  evidently 
bearing  his  whole  weight,  then  a  few  words,  and  the 
patient  is  led  away  to  make  room  for  the  next. 

Do  not  think  of  these  sects  as  representing  Moham- 
medanism in  general,  for.  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  foolish 
as  these  devotees. 

Yesterday  I  went  up  to  a  partially  veiled  Turkish 
woman  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  grass,  nursing  a 
baby.  I  smiled  and  held  out  my  hand  towards  the 
child,  wanting  to  see  its  face,  but  instead  of  a  pleasant 
response,  which  nei'cr  failed  in  Greece,  although  I 
knew  no  word  of  the  language,  she  glowered  at  me, 
and  even  when  I  called  my  Dragoman,  who  explained 
to  her  that  I  loved  babies,  she  most  reluctantly  showed 
me  hers,  the  little  one's  bright  face  and  quick  smile  for 
me  not  reconcilmg  her.  I  could  only  forgive  her  by 
imagining  that  a  fond  American  mother  might  do  the 
same  if  an  Indian  squaw  suddenly  approached  her 
baby,  and,  of  course,  I  was  equally  foreign  to  this  harem- 
bred  Asiatic. 
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Luxor,  Egypt,  December  7,  1891. 
Could  you  have  looked  across  space  yesterday  about 
high  noon,  you  would  have  seen  Alex  and  myself  tak- 
ing our  luncheon  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  close  by 
the  mouth  of  a  buried  tomb,  built  in  the  desert  sands 
fourteen  hundred  years  B.  C.  A  group  of  Bedouins  and 
my  chaise-porleurs,  with  Alex's  donkey-boy,  formed  an- 
other group,  out  of  sight,  but  not  of  hearing,  and,  except 
for  the  ceaseless  flight  of  vultures  overhead,  no  other 
living  thing  was  near;  no  tree,  nor  blade  of  grass,  but 
sand,  sand,  sand,  and  limestone  hills,  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  —  a  desolate  place  for  the  mighty  Temple  and 
Pyramid  builders  to  have  chosen  for  their  long  resting- 
place.  But  for  that  very  purpose  so  selected,  that  the 
shifting  sands  might  preserve  and  conceal  the  bodies 
intrusted  to  their  keeping,  —  a  vital  essential  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptian,  who  believed  that  the  soul  would  never 
reach  the  blest  abodes  if  it  failed  to  re-enter  the  body 
after  its  time  of  probation  in  their  purgatory.  So  this 
place  where  we  went  is  filled  with  rediscovered  tombs 
excavated  out  of  the  rock  to  a  great  depth,  then  divided 
into  different-sized  chambers  and  corridors,  the  most 
remote  and  deepest  receiving  the  sarcophagus  itself. 
The  preceding  rooms  were  to  contain  offerings,  and 
their  walls  frescoed  and  sculptured  with  innumerable 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  representa- 
tions of  his  reception  after  death  by  the  gods  whom  he 
had  revered.  These  underground  rooms  are  absolutely 
dark,  but  our  Bedouins  each  carried  a  candle,  passing 
in  slow  procession  along  the  walls  of  alternating  sides, 
that  we  might  see  and  study  the  meaning  and  admire 
the  clever  drawing  and  richly  retained  color.  The 
ascent  and  descent  were  made  easier  for  me  by  having 
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two  of  the  men  support  me  by  each  arm  down  and  up 
steps,  inclined  planes,  more  steps,  and  so  forth.  You 
can  imagine,  though,  that  I  was  rather  stiff  the  next 
day,  what  with  these  ups  and  downs  and  the  six-mile 
chair-ride  each  way.  But  many  of  the  interests  are  not 
so  far,  the  most  beautiful  temple  of  Karnak  being  but 
half  an  hour  from  the  hotel,  and  so  the  most  frequent 
afternoon  excursion  we  take.  So  impressive  are  the 
huge  columns,  now  for  the  most  part  roofless,  but  finely 
defined  against  the  bluest  sky  I  ever  saw.  This  week 
we  are  to  visit  it  by  moonlight,  when  all  the  magic  of 
the  Past  will  rest  upon  it.  It  stands  wholly  away  from 
any  modern  habitation,  yet  not  beyond  the  verdure-line 
of  the  Nile,  so  that  palm  trees  are  visible,  and  the  rap- 
idly flowing  river,  whose  being  alone  has  made  Egypt 
possible,  still  rises  and  falls  with  the  same  precision  as 
when  those  Pharaohs  lived.    • 

For  diversion,  I  do  not  need  to  step  beyond  my  room, 
for  my  window  overlooks  an  immense  field,  which 
widens  every  day  as  the  inundation  subsides,  and  is 
being  plowed  and  cultivated  in  very  primitive  but  pic- 
turesque fashion,  besides  offering  pasturage  to  cows, 
goats,  sheep,  buffaloes,  camels,  and  donkeys.  To  and 
fro  pass  girls  and  women,  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
curious  earthen  water-jugs  which  you  see  in  the  photo- 
graphs I  sent.  They  are  so  brown, —  a  rich  bronze- 
brown, —  that  as  dusk  approaches  they  look  like  shad- 
ows, except  for  the  beautiful  white  teeth  which  glisten 
between  their  laughing  or  speaking  lips.  They  are  a 
small-featured  race,  too,  really  very  pleasant  to  see,  not- 
withstanding dirt,  tatters,  and  constant  demands  for  a 
penny.  But  the  real  loveliness  of  the  day  comes  with 
the  sunset,  when  the  earth  and  river  and  hills  are  purple, 
and  the  sky,  though  almost  cloudless,  is  pure  golden, 
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shading  up  through  pink  to  the  deepest  blue  above.  I 
thought  Greece  possessed  the  finest  coloring  I  ever 
expected  to  see,  but  these  afterglows  are  far  richer.  It 
is  a  week  since  I  left  the  steamer,  but  every  day  has 
passed  like  an  hour,  so  full  of  interest  and  occupation 
between  the  rest-hours.  The  latter  are  never  neglected, 
—  unfortunately,  are  just  as  necessary  as  ever.  When  in 
the  desert,  I  make  my  bed  upon  the  sand,  and  rest  before 
and  after  my  little  lunch,  and  again  after  our  investiga- 
tions. Meanwhile,  Alex  sits  at  a  little  distance,  whisking 
flies  and  reading  hieroglyphics.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  me  to  have  him  here,  and  a  most  agreeable 
exchange  from  my  traveling-companion  of  Constanti- 
nople. Fate  carried  her  from  me  as  unexpectedly  as  it 
thrust  her  upon  me.  As  to  my  physical  state,  I  have  a 
pretty  good  report  to  make.  Carlsbad  did  much  for 
me.  My  nights  are  better,  and  sulphonal  a  rarely  used 
remedy. 

My  only  farinaceous  article  consists  of  two  very  thin 
water-crackers  at  each  meal.  The  mutton,  milk,  eggs, 
and  spinach  are  very  good  here,  so  I  have  the  essentials. 
When  alone  with  Alex,  I  can  talk  and  laugh,  recite  my 
ancient  Egyptian  words  and  hear  his,  without  any  ex- 
haustion. But  any  company,  or  noise  of  other  voices, 
when  I  am  trying  to  converse  with  one  person,  so 
quickly  takes  every  particle  of  elasticity  or  nerve-force 
from  me.  This  shows  that  I  am  not  yet  ready  for  gen- 
eral society,  or  even  much  visiting  with  friends,  but  I 
still  hope  for  a  better  standard  than  this,  though  the  one 
of  several  years  ago  will  never  be  attained,  I  am  sure. 
My  silence  to  friends  has  outworn  their  greetings,  but 
there  are  several  whom  I  trust  to  keep  my  place  vacant. 
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Luxor,  Egypt,  December  29,  1891. 
I  CANNOT  let  the  waning  year  pass  quite  away  without 
sending  you  some  of  the  many  thoughts  that  have  been 
so  long  waiting  for  expression.  Come  and  sit  with  me 
on  the  top  of  this  old  pylon  tower  of  the  Temple  of 
Karnak,  and  we  will  talk  until  the  sun  goes  down  and  the 
moonlight  takes  its  place.  ...  As  for  my  physical,  it  is  so 
removed  from  the  old  standard,  that  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  both  are  realities.  Even  yet,  the  old  days  of  activity 
seem  the  real,  but  they  will  never  be  again.  The  seventy 
pounds  of  me,  that  will  not  increase  in  spite  of  milk, 
cream,  much  meat,  and  excellent  care,  are  too  small  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  anew.  More  unfortu- 
nately, nervous  strength  seems  as  exhausted,  and  only 
admits  of  limited  talk  at  favorable  times.  Still,  taking 
the  weeks  through,  they  bring  interests  that  I  take  with 
pleasure,  and  try  to  forget  all  that  is  personal.  It  is 
from  these  that  I  send  my  cheerful  tidings,  and  am  glad 
that  I  can,  and  now  that  I  may  not  lean  too  heavily  on 
your  own  dear  burdened  heart,  I  will  give  you  from  the 
same.  Fancy  me  here  in  "  Hundred-Gated  Thebes,"  and 
from  the  highest  tower  looking  down  upon  the  Nile, 
still  broad  and  swift,  but  not  the  mighty  river  which  a 
month  ago  covered  and  fertilized  the  plains,  that  already 
have  clothed  themselves  in  delicate  green  as  far  as  the 
desert's  edge.  There  we  see  the  hills  of  sandstone  rising 
soft  and  phantom-like  in  their  white  and  golden-brown, 
a  beautiful  framing  of  the  valley,  and  faithful  defenders 
against  the  encroaching  sands.  No  "curfew  tolls  the 
knell  of  parting  day,"  but  across  the  fields,  blue-gowned, 
white-turbaned  peasants  are  driving  home  the  cows  and 
buffalo  with  which  the  day's  plowing  has  been  done. 
Boats  with  lateen  sails  are  floating  up  and  down  the 
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river,  hundreds  of  white-winged  pelicans  stalking  in 
stately  fashion  about  their  island  home,  and  on  the 
banks  are  many  picturesque,  half-nude  bronze  figures 
dipping  up  water  from  the  Nile  in  earthen  jars  or  sheep- 
skins. From  the  scattered  Arabian  villages,  with  their 
dried-mud  houses,  slight  wreaths  of  smoke  are  rising,  in 
preparation  for  the  evening  meal,  though  one  glimpse 
within  would  dispel  any  poetic  fancy  as  to  domestic 
comforts.  But  in  the  Orient,  in  these  days,  one  must 
not  inspect.  When  this  wonderful  old  Temple  was 
built,  in  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C,  we  might  have 
found  luxuries  equaling  ours,  even  if  not  born  into  the 
favored  classes,  for  there  seem  to  have  been  no  rigor- 
ous caste  distinctions  in  the  Golden  Age.  Would  not 
we  like  to  have  known  Queen  Hatshepu,  whose  rose- 
granite  obelisk  —  the  highest  in  the  world — still  stands 
in  the  court  below  us,  its  hieroglyphics  recording  her 
name  and  fame,  as  well  as  the  high-handed  way  in  which 
she  managed  her  two  brothers,  who  never  wore  the 
crown  during  her  lifetime. 

In  the  second  court  beyond  us  still  stand  many  of 
the  hundred  and  thirty-five  pillars,  seventy  feet  in 
height,  and  farther  to  the  west  are  the  ever-diminishing 
courts  or  inclosures,  until  the  mystery  of  mysteries  is 
attained.  As  the  sun  is  sinking  now,  the  luminous, 
golden  light  passes  through  the  mighty  ruins,  and  they 
seem  to  invite  to  renewed  life,  to  long  processions  of 
priests,  chief  among  these,  the  king,  with  thank-offer- 
ings to  the  gods  for  his  most  glorious  reign.  But  yet 
awhile,  and  the  living  glory  dies  away,  the  shadows  of 
the  night  creep  about  the  falling  columns,  the  silence  of 
thousands  of  years  rests  upon  the  Temple.  Dark,  mys- 
terious, solemn,  a  Thanatopsis  in  stone!  And  where  the 
hope?     There  in  the  east  it  comes!  at  first  the  sweet. 
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soft  light  of  the  star,  then  the  silver  beauty  of  the  full, 
rising  moon,  touching  the  lotus  pillar  tops,  lighting  the 
massive  shadows,  revealing  the  fair  obelisk,  defining 
every  sculptured  god  upon  the  pictured  granite.  Still, 
there  is  no  voice  to  greet  us,  but  the  gloom  no  longer 
weighs  us  down,  for  in  this  new  light  we  may  read  the 
wonder-book,  and  looking  up  to  the  brilliant  stars,  be- 
lieve that  Ra  will  rise  upon  another  day. 

Was  it  not  here  in  Egypt  that  Napoleon  exclaimed  at 
the  inspiration  of  belief,  which  the  star-studded  sky 
gives?  It  is  another  interest  to  read  here  and  there 
upon  the  monuments  the  tribute  paid  by  the  little  scien- 
tific circle  who  belonged  to  that  strange  expedition.  A 
leaf  of  yesterday,  —  but  vanished  with  the  rest. 

Now,  by  the  bright  moonlight  we  must  clamber  down 
the  broken  steps,  and,  passing  through  the  long  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  and  by  the  sacred  lake,  near  whose  waters 
palm  trees  and  lovely  tamarisks  are  growing,  return  to 
our  modern  life  once  more, — a  good  thing  to  go  back 
to,  but,  as  existing  here,  leaving  so  much  to  be  desired, 
that,  but  for  these  far-away  wanderings,  the  monotony 
and  remoteness  from  civilized  centers  would  seem  un- 
bearable. 

The  climate  is  perfection,  and  1  shall  linger  until  the 
last  of  January,  then  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Cairo,  to 
gradually  prepare  for  a  European  spring.  .  .  . 

Tell  your  father  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  never 
borne  on  a  loftier  chair  than  am  I,  and  if  he  will  pass 
by  the  Colossi  at  four  p.  m.  on  New  Year's  Day,  1  will 
greet  him  with  hearty  good  wishes. 
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Luxor,  Egypt,  January  2,  1892. 

Not  on  Christmas,  but,  next  best,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  came  the  dear  letter  and  the  pretty  gift.  You  see, 
we  are  so  far  apart,  that  I  knew  you  would  think  of  me 
many  times,  and  it  softened  the  loneliness  inexpressibly 
to  be  sure  that  tender  love  was  still  in  the  world  for  me. 

I  must  tell  you  what  a  charming  excursion  we  took 
yesterday  for  our  Happy  New  Year.  Alex  on  donkey- 
back,  and  I  in  my  chair,  went  eight  miles  across  the 
fields,  not  into  the  desert,  but  midway  between  the  river 
and  hills,  so  that  our  path  was  in  a  belt  of  the  most 
perfect  expanse  of  delicate  green,  fully  two  miles  in 
width,  and  lengthening  out  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 
Not  a  fence,  nor  a  wall,  nor  a  village  to  give  the  idea  of 
limitation.  Here  and  there,  clusters  of  tall,  graceful 
palms,  or  soft,  hazy  tamarisks,  just  to  show  how  nature's 
verdure  could  culminate  at  her  bidding,  and  to  empha- 
size the  beautiful  promise  of  the  fields.  Among  their 
treasures  was  great  variety,  —  barley,  wheat,  beans,  lentils, 
several  kinds  quite  foreign  to  me,  one  with  a  bright 
yellow  blossom,  like  bits  of  fallen  sunshine  making 
merry  with  the  laughing  first-fruits  of  earth.  Some  of 
the  time  our  way  led  along  the  edges  of  canals,  still 
filled  with  water  from  the  recent  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  from  which  the  fields  are  constantly  irrigated 
by  a  system  of  wheels,  which,  slowly  turned  by  buffaloes, 
lift  up  the  earthen  jars  full  and  empty  them,  in  their 
descent,  into  small  trenches,  radiating  like  arteries  from 
every  such  source.  Even  these,  wheels,  men,  and  buffa- 
loes are  so  closely  intermingled  with  the  new,  fair 
growth,  that  they  are  almost  invisible  until  one  is  upon 
them,  and  then  most  picturesque.  Had  I  been  an  artist, 
how  I  would  have  liked  to  paint,  in  the  foreground  of 
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my  picture,  one  camel  that  I  saw,  pure  white,  lying 
down  while  his  dusky  master  was  still  adding  to  the 
load  of  sheaves  of  the  yellow-blossomed  plant,  which 
had  already  made  him  nearly  invisible.  It  was  a  burden 
light  to  bear,  however,  and  most  acceptable,  for  he  kept 
busily  turning  his  head  to  help  himself  to  choice  mouth- 
fuls,  until  the  owner  laid  an  equally  tempting  bunch 
before  him.  Then  the  white,  patient  face,  with  its  intel- 
ligent eyes,  looked  straight  at  me  with  sweet  content; 
the  yellow  flowers  danced  about  him  as  if  rejoicing 
too;  away  and  away  the  green  pastures  spread  them- 
selves out,  till  the  golden-brown  hills  said  them  "Nay." 
It  made  me  think  of  some  of  David's  Psalms.  How  I 
love  them  now,  for  their  humanity  and  their  longing 
for  the  divine,  which  thev  certainlv  often  find.  .  .  . 
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Jerusalem,  Palestine,  February  21,  1892. 

Perhaps,  of  all  strange  sensations  as  I  have  passed 
from  one  Oriental  country  to  another,  that  of  driving 
up  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  was  the  most  soul-stirring! 
All  the  interest  and  love  for  Biblical  stories  which  I 
had  as  a  child  seem  to  have  left  an  indelible  impression, 
for  it  is  many  years  since  I  read  the  Old  Testament,  yet 
the  hills  of  Judea  arose  before  me  like  accustomed 
friends.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  about  the  city,  but  this 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  I  am  going  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

However  much  one  may  have  freed  one's  self  from 
supernatural  traditions,  the  places  where  Christ  wan- 
dered, teaching  the  sweetest,  truest,  sublimest  maxims 
ever  uttered,  must  seem  touched  with  memories  ahiosf 
divine.  Then,  when  one  thinks  of  the  stream  of  history 
passing  to  and  from  this  land  through  nineteen  cen- 
turies, of  those  days  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  lonely  lives 
of  the  Anchorites,  of  the  outspreading  influence,  often 
for  bad,  but  abidingly  for  good,  which  arose  from  this 
City  of  David,  it  is  overwhelming  in  its  intensity. 

I  have  heard  so  many  say  that  Palestine  under  its 
present  aspect  is  very  disillusionary;  but  while  it  is  true 
that  many  of  the  original  sites  of  events  most  precious 
or  important  are  difficult  to  trace,  through  conflicting 
records  of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
on^  knows  they  were  all  within  a  certain  radius,  where 
the  same  hills  rose,  the  same  flowers  blossomed,  and 
the  stars  watched  the  shepherds  then  as  now.  .  .  . 

March  5,  1892. 
This  Palestine  trip  is  one  of  lights  and  shadows.    The 
first  week  was  one  of  intense  pleasure,  and  will  be  the 
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abiding  memory  when  all  is  forgotten  of  the  daily  fret 
which  this  week  has  been,  through  confinement  to  my 
room  with  a  very  severe  cold.  I  only  just  escaped 
pneumonia,  and  am  still  coughing  very  badly,  so  it  will 
be  well,  for  my  own  sake,  probably,  that  I  return  to 
Cairo  for  another  month.  I  am  almost  fully  resolved 
to  abandon  India.  1  find,  the  moment  I  am  in  the 
tide  of  travel,  and  have  to  adapt  myself  to  ways  and 
hours  chosen  for  strong  people,  I  cannot  meet  them. 
The  Egyptian  experience  has  been  so  delightful  and 
unusual,  I  am  content  to  wander  no  farther  into  the 
Orient,  and  it  seems  to  me  now  as  though  I  should  like 
very  much  to  go  home  next  fall.  Sometimes  a  fear 
comes  upon  me  that  you  will  never  see  me  if  I  do  not, 
I  am  still  so  frail,  as  compared  with  what  I  used  to 
be.  .  .  . 

Although  Jerusalem  itself  is  exceedingly  interesting 
as  one  delves  down  beneath  the  modern  motley  throng 
of  every  possible  nationality  and  creed,  and  finds  the 
massive  remains  of  the  Beautiful  City  of  Solomon's, 
and  later  of  Herod's  time,  still,  the  real  charm  is  beyond 
the  walls.  There,  whether  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  in  some  sweet,  quiet  corner  of  Bethany,  one  knows 
she  is  standing  where  Christ  stood,  looking  at  the  same 
Judean  hills,  the  same  valleys,  white  with  almond  blos- 
soms, and  that  the  general  life  of  the  multitudes  which 
He  knew  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  now.  In 
Bethany,  especially,  does  one  feel  almost  sure  of  tradi- 
tion having  remained  true  to  facts.  The  houses,  even 
the  simplest,  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  one  which  be- 
longed to  Mary  and  Martha  has  been  inclosed  since 
the  earliest  Christian  times  away  from  utter  destruction, 
and  is  the  quietest,  most  picturesque  spot  I  have  found. 
I  sat  there  in  a  moss-grown  garden,  in  the  warm  after- 
noon sunshine,  almond   trees    showering   their    lovely 
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blossoms  down  upon  me,  and  I  realized,  as  never  before, 
the  very  presence  of  that  life  of  loving  self-sacrifice 
which  has  proved,  through  favoring  circumstances,  such 
a  divine  influence  in  the  world. 

Then  my  three-days'  excursion  to  Jericho  and  the 
river  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  was  a  delightful 
experience.  I  went  in  a  palanquin,  —  a  great,  comfort- 
able sedan  chair,  swung  between  two  mules,  each  with 
its  attendant  driver.  The  motion  is  perfection,  and  I 
felt  verily  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  my  goodly 
escort,  as,  besides  the  muleteers,  my  Dragoman  was 
mounted  on  a  gayly  caparisoned  Arabian  steed,  and 
a  Mohammedan  soldier,  armed  with  innumerable 
weapons,  preceded  the  cortege.  Least,  but  not  last,  was 
a  miniature  donkey,  nearly  invisible  beneath  his  load 
of  fodder  and  two  huge  earthen  water-jugs  marked 
"  Cook."  The  faithful,  patient  little  creature  trotted 
demurely  on,  sometimes  getting  nearly  entangled  in  the 
mules'  long  legs,  and  upsetting  the  regular  marching 
order,  once  in  a  while  trying  to  back  into  my  palanquin, 
but,  on  the  whole,  pathetically  well  behaved. 

It  was  a  twenty-mile  ride  the  first  day,  the  road  wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  hills,  descending  rapidly  all 
of  the  way,  and  only  traversed  by  those  carried  like 
myself,  or  riding  horses  or  camels.  We  passed,  among 
the  bare  mountains,  the  wilderness  of  John  the  Baptist, 
then  along  the  edge  of  a  wild,  deep  ravine,  with  sound 
of  running  water  many  feet  below,  invisible  because  of 
the  luxuriant  foliage  springing  from  the  precipices  of 
the  chasm.  This  was  the  brook  Cherith,  where  Elijah 
was  fed  by  the  ravens  ;  and  utterly  hidden  from  view 
until  one  has  descended  upon  it,  stands  a  quiet  convent 
with  its  little  handful  of  industrious  Greek  monks,  who 
have  made  that  boundary  of  the  desert  "blossom  like 
the  rose." 
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As  we  approached  the  Jordan  the  view  became  most 
interesting.  The  valley,  with  an  almost  tropical  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs;  in  addition  to  the  scarlet  anemones 
which  had  brightened  the  hills  and  valleys  everywhere 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  beyond,  except  in  the 
wilderness,  were  daisies,  white  and  golden  cyclamen, 
and  ever  so  many  other  dear,  little,  fresh  spring  flowers 
springing  so  gayly  into  life  after  the  winter's  rains. 
Beyond  the  Jordan,  the  mountains  of  Moab  rose  blue 
and  distinct,  among  them  Mount  Nebo,  from  whence 
Moses  saw  the  promised  land,  which  he  was  not  to 
enter. 

Do  you  remember  that  exquisite  poem  of  the  "Burial 
of  Moses  "  ?  The  first  night  we  spent  in  Jericho,  the 
next  day  going  sixteen  miles  farther,  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  is  so  different  from  my  idea  of  it!  Beautiful,  deep- 
est blue,  surrounded  by  hills.  Nothing  can  live  in  it, 
because  it  is  so  fearfully  salt,  and  the  fishes  thrown  into 
it  by  the  Jordan  immediately  die,  but  there  is  no  impu- 
rity, nothing  poisonous,  —  in  fact,  almost  the  reverse, 
though  it  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is  deserted  by  even 
the  birds,  who  find  no  food  within  it,  and  no  water  to 
(juench  their  thirst.  So  it  is  the  stillest  spot  I  ever 
found,  and  seems  as  though  under  some  strange  en- 
chantment. So  different  is  the  Jordan,  a  few  miles 
above,  where  we  spent  several  hours,  and  I  had  my  own 
little  retreat,  shut  away  from  every  intrusion  of  sight  or 
speech.  The  river  sang,  the  nightingales  answered,  the 
flowers  danced,  and  the  warm  sunlight  came  and  blessed 
us  all.  And  it  was  near  there  —  very  near  —  that  Christ 
was  baptized  by  John,  and  for  centuries  and  centuries 
pilgrims  from  all  over  the  world  have  come,  and  will 
continue  to  come,  to  be  baptized  in  the  same  place. 
There  was  something  wonderfully  impressive  in  the 
thought. 
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La  Cava,  Italy,  April  8,  1892. 

I  am  spending  a  few  days  in  the  lovely  suburbs  of 
Naples.  How  I  wished  for  you  this  morning  in  my 
beautiful  drive  through  valleys,  snowy  white  with  blos- 
soming fruit  trees,  making  such  a  dainty,  fairy-like  fore- 
ground for  the  high  blue  mountains  inclosing  them! 
Except  for  the  occasional  glimpses  of  bluer  ocean 
between  them,  I  might  almost  have  fancied  myself  again 
in  Pau,  as  I  was  a  year  ago.  Why  cannot  you,  some 
time,  come  here  for  your  late  winter  outing?  I  would 
act  as  courier,  bringing  you  to  such  beautiful  places  for 
the  children. 

I  feel  almost  near  you  now,  with  the  Mediterranean 
behind  me.  It  is  an  ocean  to  dread,  in  comparison  with 
the  Atlantic  and  its  luxurious  steamers;  and,  after  all, 
Egypt,  with  its  wondrous  temples  and  tombs,  its  pink 
and  gold  sunsets  and  perfect  climate,  would  not  tempt 
me  back  again  half  so  quickly  as  Italy  with  its  mountains 
and  its  climatic  moods.  Of  course,  this  history  is  only 
mediaeval,  but  its  footprints  are  exquisitely  picturesque. 
Every  hillside  has  its  leafy  vineyards  and  moss-grown 
steps  and  walls;  every  sheltered  corner,  its  lemon  and 
orange  trees,  bright  with  golden  fruit;  and  each  little 
village,  its  church,  or  monastery,  or  campanile,  whose 
stones  are  mellowed  by  age.  At  Amalfi,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  where  we  were  last  week,  the  hotel  had  been  a 
celebrated  old  convent,  still  retaining  its  beautiful  cloi- 
sters, and  many  of  its  rooms  are  the  same  once  used 
by  monks.  Mine  had  been  a  monk's  cell,  a  tiny  little 
apartment,  but  irreproachably  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  with  a  wonderful  view  over  hills  and  sea  and  the 
busy  fishing-town  on  the  craggy  promontory.  The 
building  was  up  so  high,  that,  although  robust  guests  did 
6 
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not  hesitate  to  mount  the  rock-cut  steps,  both  Alex  and 
I  were  glad  to  be  carried  in  chairs.  .  .  . 

I  have  read  two  books  lately,  each  of  short  stories, 
which  I  long  to  have  you  enjoy,  also.  One  is  "A  Humble 
Romance,"  by  Mary  Wilkins,  so  full  of  Yankee  dialect 
I  think  you  had  better  read  it  to  yourself;  the  other, 
"Jackanapes,"  by  Mrs.  Ewing.  As  both  books  are  very 
pathetic,  I  think  you  might  like  them  when  having  an 
hour's  rest  quite  alone.  I  am  conscious  of  advancing 
years,  because  I  begin  to  like  stories,  well-written  ones, 
better  than  information.  I  know  Alex  was  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  me  the  other  day,  when,  because  time  and 
strength  were  limited,  I  chose  to  see  the  macaroni  fac- 
tory rather  than  the  cathedral.     It  was  most  interesting. 
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Tangier,  Morocco,  February  9,  1894. 
I  AM  making  a  short  visit  to  this  very  Moorish  place, 
which  all  artists  love,  —  a  three-hours'  sail  from  Gib- 
raltar. To-day  I  have  been  on  donkey-back  and  in  a 
chair, —  quite  a  revival  of  Egyptian  experiences.  For  one 
who  has  never  been  in  the  Orient,  this  picture  is  most 
typical,  much  more  wholly  Mohammedan  than  Cairo 
with  its  English  quarters.  But  as  part  of  Cairo  is  fully 
as  interesting,  it  is  not  without  a  longing  for  the  civilized 
other  half,  that  one  feels,  who  knows  its  comforts.  The 
hotel  is  excellent  as  to  table,  cleanliness,  and  a  delight- 
ful spring  bed,  but,  except  in  the  salon,  cold!  Oh!  I 
am  sitting  on  my  bed  this  minute,  with  my  long  cloak, 
chamois  jacket,  and  leggings  on,  and  bath-shawl  and 
steamer-rug  over  my  feet,  every  now  and  then  stopping 
to  rub  my  hands  and  nose.  The  air  is  delicious  out  of 
doors,  clear,  dry,  invigorating,  and  my  room  is  full  of 
wild  flowers.  I  feel  better  while  out,  but  the  resistance 
to  so  much  cold  within  doors  is  a  drain  on  one's  vitality, 
and  I  wish  we  were  nearer  April.  With  all  this  cold,  I 
do  not  have  nearly  the  rheumatism,  which  shows  how 
much  a  climatic  thing  it  is.  To-morrow  I  go  back  to 
Gibraltar.  I  had  always  supposed  that  place  to  be  on  a 
peninsula,  and  not  the  great  isolated,  fortress-like  rock 
that  it  is,  with  its  massive  gates  and  English  barracks, 
with  an  American  consul  who  has  lived  there  forty-six 
years,  and  with  much  else  characteristic  of  the  mam- 
moth rock. 
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Malaga,  Spain,  February  14,  1894. 
I  CAME  from  Gibraltar  yesterday  by  boat,  with  many 
droll  and  vexing  vicissitudes,  had  I  not  made  up  my 
mind  to  expect  the  unexpected  while  in  Spain,  with  its 
people  so  far  behind  in  civilization,  so  courteous  and 
yet  so  independent,  that  one  feels  that  every  one  must 
be  either  a  nobleman  or  an  anarchist.  To  go  back  to 
the  boat,  —  which  was  to  have  left  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
did  not  until  ten,  unnecessarily  depriving  me  of  two 
good  hours  of  sleep,  —  it  proved  to  be  much  more  suited 
for  freight  than  passengers.  After  loading  coal,  the 
deck  was  only  swept,  not  scrubbed;  the  seats  were  so 
hard  and  narrow,  that  when  I  lay  down  and  dropped  to 
sleep,  I  rolled  off  into  the  coal-bin,  steamer-rug,  shawl, 
two  cushions,  parasol,  and  a  chair  over  me.  I  was  not 
hurt  at  all,  but  much  blacker  than  the  sun  has  already 
made  me,  and  not  altogether  happy  at  losing  my  needed 
nap.  No  one  spoke  anything  but  Spanish,  except  a 
kind  French  Sister  of  Charity,  who  devoted  herself  so  to 
me,  that,  while  grateful,  I  rather  regretted  the  ten  francs 
I  felt  obliged  to  give  her  for  the  poor  old  men  of  Gib- 
raltar. Fortunately,  the  day  was  beautiful,  and  the 
coast  view,  with  its  hills  and  mountains,  very  lovely  to 
watch.  Malaga  is  so  protected  that  the  temperature  is 
much  milder  here,  and  I  am  perfectly  comfortable,  in 
my  sunny  room,  without  a  fire.  This  afternoon  I  drove 
to  two  large  estates,  owned  by  Spanish  nobles,  situated 
in  a  sheltered  valley  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and 
found  there  the  most  luxuriously  artistic  growth  of  all 
sorts  of  tropical  plants  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were  as 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  should  have  surrounded  the 
ideal  Chateaux  en  Espagne^  but  the  latter  were  only 
ordinary.     To-morrow   I   go   for   a  drive   among   the 
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mountains,  then,  the  following  day,  to  Granada,  to  stay, 
perhaps,  almost  a  week,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  Alhambra 
at  leisure.  It  will  be  colder  than  here,  but  more  in 
sympathy  with  my  interests  than  this  city,  whose 
ancient  landmarks  have  all  departed,  and,  except  for 
two  or  three  drives,  offers  no  interest.  I  took  real 
comfort  in  Gibraltar,  where  it  was  simple  and  kindly. 
There  will  always  be  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  the 
rough  old  rock,  which  brought  such  kind  friends  as 
those  of  whom  I  wrote  vou. 
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Granada,  Spain,  February  i8,  1894. 
...  I  FIND  myself  in  this  beautiful,  enchanted  land 
of  the  Alhambra.  It  is  far  lovelier  than  I  had  dared 
expect,  both  the  palace  and  its  surroundings  of  plain 
and  mountains.  It  is  too  early  for  the  greatest  beauty, 
but  spring  has  really  begun,  and  though  the  great  elm 
trees  are  still  leafless,  hundreds  of  birds  are  chirping  in 
their  boughs,  choosing  places  for  their  summer  homes. 
In  a  month,  they  tell  me,  the  nightingales  come,  and 
sing  day  and  night.  ...  I  find  the  Spaniards  very 
courteous  and  very  independent,  to  be  treated  with 
great  respect  and  consideration,  or  they  will  do  nothing; 
very  ignorant,  but  a  feast  to  the  eyes.  I  met  a  dear, 
kind  English  lady  in  Gibraltar,  of  whom  I  have  much 
to  tell  you.  She  was  most  helpful  and  tender  to  me.  I 
hated  to  leave  her.  I  believe,  as  one  grows  older  the 
necessity  for  companionship  deepens,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  most  eagerly  to  our  reunion.  I  hope  G.  finds 
his  French  more  stable  than  my  "cram"  of  Spanish 
proved.  Every  word  of  it  has  been  of  use,  but  the 
struggle  for  more  is  perpetual,  and  very  funny. 
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Granada,  Spain,  February  20,  1894. 
This  is  an  enchanted  place,  far  lovelier  than  I  had 
dared  to  expect.  The  Alhambra  is  a  dream,  and  all  its 
surroundings  of  hills  and  trees,  glorious  views,  and  his- 
toric ruins  are  in  keeping  with  it.  For  some  reasons  I 
would  rather  be  here  now  than  later.  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  early  spring,  and  the  grand  old  trees  with 
their  interlacing  boughs  stand  out  against  the  blue  sky 
in  all  their  strength  and  beauty  of  form,  giving,  I  am 
sure,  finer  vistas  than  when  the  foliage  is  dense.  If 
there  should  ever  be  another  time,  however,  I  would 
come  in  May,  when  the  "nightingale's  song  is  in  tune." 
I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  come  again.  I  do  not  always 
think  so,  even  if  a  place  has  been  pleasant  or  interest- 
ing, but  nature  and  man  have  worked  hand  in  hand 
here,  and  civilization  has  not  spoiled  the  results. 
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Madrid,  Spain,  February  25,  1894. 

I  DID  most  thoroughly  enjoy  Granada,  its  fascinating 
Alhambra,  which  1  saw  in  all  the  romance  of  moon- 
light, its  delightful  drives,  running  waters,  beautiful 
women,  and  endless  wild  flowers.  As  to  the  "  people," 
I  find  them  very  responsive  and  winning,  whenever  I 
come  among  those  unspoilt  by  foolish  travelers.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  one  of  the  latter, 
however,  the  other  day,  though  the  incident  will  always 
be  a  pleasant  one  for  me.  When  on  my  way  to  Gra- 
nada, where  a  change  of  cars  had  to  be  made,  I  gave  a 
man  a  franc  for  a  slight  service,  because  I  had  no  small 
change.  He  was  so  surprised  and  pleased,  that  he  at 
once  told  of  it,  and  there  came  to  me  a  most  beautiful 
boy  of  about  fourteen,  who  said,  "When  you  come 
back,  Senorita,  I  '11  carry  ^// your  things  for  you.  When 
are  you  coming?"  —  "In  five  days,"  I  replied,  much 
amused.  I  stayed  a  day  more  than  I  had  intended, 
and  the  train  was  a  different  one,  but  this  bright  lad 
was  on  the  qui  vive,  had  selected  a  place  for  me  on  the 
other  train,  hung  up  two  signs  of  "Ladies  alone,"  for 
fear  I  might  be  disturbed,  and  no  cavalier  ever  helped 
a  lady  with  more  charming  grace  than  he.  Then,  after 
seeing  me  settled,  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  asked  me 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  where  I  came  from,  and  so 
forth,  evidently  thoroughly  enjoying  my  funny  broken 
Spanish,  and  radiant  when  I  taught  him  several  English 
words. 

Weill  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
him  two  francs,  and  he  was  so  happy,  that,  after  taking 
off  his  hat  to  me  and  saying  "Good  bye "  very  grace- 
fully, he  came  again  after  the  cars  had  started,  climbed 
up  to  my  window,  and  threw  me  kiss  after  kiss.  Nothing 
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could  have  been  more  natural,  nothing  more  charm- 
ingly done,  if  practiced  by  the  most  skilled  actor.  It 
was  a  "  detail"  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  Spain,  and  he 
might  have  been  the  handsome  page  in  the  "Legend  of 
the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra,"  Do  teach  dear  little 
Washburn  to  take  off  his  hat,  even  before  he  begins 
to  wear  one. 
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Madrid,  Spain,  March  i,  1894. 
.  .  .  Speaking  of  pictures,  there  is  one  —  very  large 
—  by  a  modern  artist,  of  "Johanna  the  Crazy,"  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  sup- 
pose our  expression  "  Crazy  Jane "  comes  from  her. 
Her  husband  was  very  handsome  and  unfaithful.  She 
loved  him,  and  was  so  madly  jealous,  it  is  thought  to 
have  really  caused  her  insanity.  He  died  at  Granada, 
and  she  accompanied  his  body  to  be  entombed  at  the 
Escurial.  She  would  only  travel  at  night.  During  the 
journey  of  many  days,  she  would  allow  no  woman  to 
enter  the  churches  where  he  lay  in  state,  and  every  now 
and  then  opened  the  casket  to  see  that  no  one  had 
robbed  her  of  him.  Once,  while  they  were  staying  at 
a  convent,  she  grew  suspicious,  and  though  a  bitter 
December  night,  she  insisted  upon  going  out  into  the 
darkness  and  having  mass  said  there.  This  picture 
represents  this  dramatic  scene,  and  is  very  interesting. 
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Malaga,  Spain,  March  4,  1894. 

My  thoughts  have  been  with  you,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  letter  has  been  postponed,  only  because  the 
really  essential  reading  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  my  immediate  surroundings  has  used  my  eyes  all 
they  would  allow.  I  am  enjoying  Spain  very  much,  and 
learning  an  important  chapter  in  history,  of  which  I 
have  known  only  fragments.  The  picture-gallery  at 
Madrid  is  a  perfect  feast,  both  for  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  Murillo's  paintings  and  some  other  gems,  but  psycho- 
logically, through  the  wonderful  portraits  of  that  great 
naturalist,  Velasquez.  His  pictures  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  Philip  the  Second  have  such  striking  individuality, 
that  one  feels  like  having  known  and  talked  with  them. 
They  were  such  a  tremendous  power,  and  combined  so 
much  intellect  with  bigotry,  that  they  are  well  worthy  of 
study.  I  have  been  here  a  week,  and  shall  stay  several 
days  yet,  before  going  to  Seville.  Every  one  had  told 
me  of  fierce  winds  and  cold  that  would  meet  me  here, 
but  I  have  been  fortunate,  with  days  as  bright  and  mild 
as  our  early  ones  in  May.  The  museums  are  very  cold. 
I  wear  my  arctics,  leggings,  cover  my  ears,  etc.  I  am 
luxuriously  ensconced  in  an  excellent  hotel,  at  nearly 
American  prices.  It  would  be  beyond  me,  did  I  not 
look  forward  to  a  leveling  down  while  in  Italy. 

Where  do  you  suppose  I  have  been  this  afternoon, 
Sunday?  To  a  bull-fight!  The  first  course  displeased 
me  very  much,  the  second  I  endured  quite  calmly,  the 
third  interested  me  to  the  point  of  applauding.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  me?  Seriously,  it  is  hardly  more, 
if  any  more,  cruel  than  all  shooting  or  hunting  down  of 
animals  for  mere  sport.  It  is  all  barbaric,  and  were  my 
own  example  of  the  slightest  avail,  I  would  use  it  to  its 
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utmost.  As  it  is  not,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  at  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
men,  after  finding  that  as  soon  as  the  horses  had  been 
gored,  they  were  quickly  and  quietly  put  to  death  by 
puncturing  the  medulla.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I 
could  not  have  seen  or  been  interested  a  moment.  It 
certainly  was  a  new  experience.  You  see,  I  am  still 
given  to  investigation. 

Granada  pleased  me  very  much.  The  Alhambra  cer- 
tainly is  very  lovely,  and  the  whole  place  breathes  of 
that  most  interesting  people,  the  Moors.  I  have  come 
in  touch  with  several  delightful  English  people,  espe- 
cially while  at  Gibraltar.  Not  going  into  the  dining- 
room,  I  do  not  see  many,  nor  much  of  those  whom  I  do 
like,  but  the  glimpses  make  sunny  spots.  I  am  about 
at  my  best,  physically.  No  "out-and-out"  bandits  have 
laid  hold  of  me  yet,  but  cabmen,  museum  officials,  and 
even  shop-keepers,  make  me  a  receptacle  for  all  their 
bad  money,  from  coppers  to  five  dollars.  I  am  learning 
to  know  it,  as  I  experience  it,  —  rather  an  expensive 
lesson. 
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Restaurant  Albion, 
Odie  43,  HuELPA,  March  12,  1894. 
Is  n't  this  a  queer  address  for  a  letter?  And  it  is  one 
of  my  old-time  sort  of  adventures.  I  came  here  as  a 
starting-point  for  "La  Rabida,"  the  rm/ convent  which 
sheltered  Columbus ;  also,  to  visit  some  wonderful 
copper  mines,  now  in  English  hands,  once  worked  by 
Phoenicians  and  Romans.  In  Seville  they  told  me  of 
an  English  restaurant  having  a  few  adjoining  rooms, 
where  one  might  lodge,  primitively  but  neatly,  and  I 
telegraphed  to  be  met,  for  the  train  did  not  arrive  till 
late.  No  one  was  at  the  station,  however,  for  me  espe- 
cially, so  I  gave  my  things  to  a  carrier  and  told  him  to 
drive  to  the  Cafe  Anglais.  He  said,  "Yes,  yes,"  and 
marched  me  off  to  a  horrid,  dreadful  Spanish  place, 
filled  with  sailors.  But  just  as  we  reached  it,  the  man 
who  was  to  have  met  me  came  running  up  and  rescued 
me,  bringing  me  to  the  cafe  intended,  but  with  a 
changed  name,  which  had  caused  the  confusion.  It 
seems,  however,  that  one  needs  influence  to  visit  the 
mines,  in  order  to  be  accommodated  at  the  company's 
hotel,  which  is  very  fine,  and  the  only  one  where  a  lady 
could  go.  I  am  to  see  the  consul  this  morning,  and  if 
he  chooses,  his  word  will  suffice  to  give  me  a  permit. 
As  I  have  no  card  with  me,  though,  and  no  evidence  of 
being  I,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  he  trou- 
bles himself  to  be  cordial.  I  shall  be  very  disappointed 
not  to  go.  There  remains  the  convent,  which  I  can  see, 
but  I  want  both.  The  country  is  lovely.  Even  the 
forest  trees  are  green,  and  it  will  soon  seem  like  June. 
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Seville,  Spain,  March  i8,  1894. 
You  will  see  that  I  am  back  again  from  my  cafe,  and 
all  succeeded  beautifully.  Evidently  your  old  sister 
Elisabeth  still  retains  an  echo  of  attractiveness,  for 
when  she  asked  the  consul  if  a  visit  to  the  mines  were 
not  possible,  he  thought  it  doubtful,  but  suggested  that 
I  should  myself  ask  the  manager.  The  latter  hesitated 
a  few  seconds,  then  said  he  would  telegraph  the  director, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  an  invitation  had  been  sent;  so, 
of  course,  the  announcement  must  have  been  favorable. 
These  Rio  Tinto  mines  are  a  beautiful  treasure  of  cop- 
per, and  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians long  before  them.  Many  implements  are  found 
which  prove  this,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  "mines  of  Tarshish."  For  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  they  have  belonged  to  a  large 
English  company,  and  the  railroad  going  to  them  is  a 
private  one,  only  open  to  those  having  a  pass.  Not  this 
alone,  but  there  is  no  hotel  for  the  public.  A  large 
white  house,  elegantly  furnished,  accommodates  direc- 
tors and  their  invited  friends  or  guests  (one  may  slip  a 
remembrance  into  the  maid's  hand  on  departing,  but  it 
is  not  expected).  And  all  this  hospitality  was  given  me 
for  two  days  and  nights.  The  chief  director,  from 
London,  was  the  only  one  living  at  the  "Casa  Grande" 
while  I  was  there.  He  was  a  delightful,  scientific,  much- 
traveled  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  a  Mr.  James  Osborne, 
M.  I.  C.  E.,  F.  G.  S.,  on  his  card  (whatever  that  may 
mean).  He  was  alone;  so  twice  a  day  we  had  a.  tete-a-tete 
while  at  table.  He  is  very  much  of  an  autocrat  there, 
I  presume  not  only  as  a  scientific  power,  but-  of  great 
wealth.  He  was  too  busy  to  see  me  more  than  at  meal- 
time, but  sent  his  secretary  to  arrange  for  my  most 
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thorough  visit  of  the  mines.  In  the  morning  a  geolo- 
gist went  with  me,  in  the  afternoon  a  special  open  car 
was  ordered,  and  the  chief  chemist  gave  me  three  hours 
of  his  valuable  time  as  we  made  the  tour  of  the  "open 
cuts,"  fully  eight  miles  in  all,  with  their  circuitous 
windings.  You  cannot  imagine  anything  more  curious. 
The  red,  red  hills  and  crimson  river;  the  bluish  terraces 
of  copper;  the  hundreds  of  men  working  upon  them; 
the  acres  of  mounds  of  "calcining"  metal,  smoking  with 
the  yellow  sulphur  flame,  —  all  make  it  seem  like  a  vivid 
picture  from  Dante.  Either  to  artists  or  geologists  it 
is  most  intensely  fascinating,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
the  English  courtesy  which  permits  me  to  see  it.  It 
was  Miss  Gardner  who  told  me  of  its  interests,  and  she 
had  been;  but  she  did  not  know  that  since  then  these 
restrictions  have  been  made  as  to  strangers  not  bring- 
ing letters  of  introduction.  I  cannot  say  to  others, 
"  Go,"  because  if  I  had  realized  how  much  hospitality 
was  involved,  I  should  not  have  asked  for  myself,  but 
it  will  always  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
all  my  wanderings.  Was  it  not  a  unique  experience? 
I  think  it  was  that  which  pleased  them,  though  I  seem 
to  have  left  more  of  an  impression  in  Huelva  and  its 
neighborhood  than  is  my  wont,  as  this  inclosed  newspa- 
per will  show  you.  It  reads:  "Welcome.  Last  Sunday, 
Miss  Elisabeth  Chapin,  of  Chicago,  arrived,  an  elegant 
tourist,  who  has  just  been  visiting  the  principal  capitals 
of  Spain.  To-day  she  will  visit  La  Rabida.  Yesterday 
she  visited  the  important  mines  of  Rio  Tinto."  You 
see,  the  Spaniards  thought  I  must  be  a  celebrity,  to  go 
as  a  special  guest  to  the  mines. 
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Seville,  Spain,  March  20,  1894. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  my  trip  through  Spain  has  been  a 
very  interesting  one.  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  or  even  Italy, 
which  is  more  lovable. 

The  gem  is  Granada,  because  of  its  Alhambra,  and 
its  lovely  setting  among  the  pearly  mountains.  It 
seemed  to  me,  the  first  night  I  got  there,  and  looked 
out  of  my  window  at  the  moonlit  garden  of  the  palace, 
seen  through  the  great,  friendly  elms,  just  beginning  to 
give  new  signs-  of  spring,  that  I  had  never  seen  any 
place  so  beautiful.  Then  the  perpetual  music  of  run- 
ning water,  flowing  down  from  the  terraces  into  marble 
fountains,  is  like  a  very  leaf  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
My  only  regret  was  in  being  too  early  for  the  nightin- 
gales, whose  favorite  months  are  May  and  June;  but 
having  heard  them  so  often  in  Greece,  I  could  easily 
fancy  them  already  come.  My  Murray  was  absolutely 
discouraging  as  to  the  possibility  of  admission  to  the 
Alhambra  by  moonlight,  for,  since  a  fire,  several  years 
ago,  destroyed  the  ceilings  of  one  or  two  rooms,  the 
guardians  have  been  very  watchful.  However,  as  a 
welcome,  early  guest,  I  found  that  a  moderate-sized 
silver  key  would  be  the  "open  sesame,"  and  it  was  an 
hour  in  fairyland  to  have  all  the  exquisite  tracery,  the 
beautiful  colonnades  and  arches,  the  quaint  old  lions, 
and  the  pictured  past,  all  in  perfect  quietness. 

I  reread  Irving  while  there  —  one  hardly  needs  a 
better  guidebook.  The  next  great  pleasure  has  been 
the  Murillos,  both  in  Madrid  and  here,  his  native  place. 
To  me,  nothing  can  surpass  the  spirituality  of  his  Ma- 
donnas, nor  the  strong,  sweet  faces  of  his  monks. 
Then,  there  are  several  large   pictures,  with  which    I 
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have  never  been  familiar,  showing  his  ability  to  group, 
and  combine  landscape  as  well.  Intellectually  as 
delightful  are  the  Velasquez  in  the  Madrid  gallery. 
Such  a  wonderful  lot  of  portraits,  so  strikingly  individ- 
ual, that  to  have  seen  them  is  to  have  known  each  one 
7cclL  He  did  but  one  beautiful  figure,  evidently  enjoy- 
ing Nature's  strong,  rude  touches,  and  I  would  not  live 
with  one  of  his  pictures  for  the  world.  I  spent  nearly 
two  weeks  in  Madrid.  The  city  itself  is  very  uninter- 
esting, but  what  with  the  gallery  and  excursions,  a  bull- 
fight, fair  summer  weather,  and  warmer  than  I  had 
been  led  to  expect,  to  say  nothing  of  most  comfortable 
quarters,  I  felt  in  no  hurry  to  leave.  I  had  rather 
planned  to  go  to  Lisbon  before  coming  to  Seville  for 
"  Holy  Week,"  but  concluded  that  thorough,  leisurely 
sight-seeing  in  Spain  would  be  more  satisfying.  Some 
experiences  are  sure  to  be  so  different  from  what  one 
expects,  unless  evidence  is  given  by  a  friend  whose 
tastes  and  judgment  one  can  measure.  A  Chicago  lady 
told  me  that  English  would  be  spoken  almost  every- 
where, and  far  more  than  French.  It  is  quite  the 
contrary,  and  generally  (except  by  a  concierge)  neither. 
Spaniards  are  no  more  linguists  than  our  untraveled 
Americans.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  somewhat 
thorny  path  for  a  lady  to  travel  alone.  The  people  are 
not  responsive,  unless  one  goes  two  thirds  of  the  way 
in  courtesy,  and  requests  things  as  a  favor. 

They  are  so  proud  of  the  ancient  glories,  and  are  so 
far  behind  in  modern  civilization,  that  "the  stranger 
within  their  gates"  is  an  intruder.  So  I  find  them  not 
readily  lovable,  like  the  Italians,  yet,  somehow,  com- 
manding more  respect  for  the  very  self-esteem  which  is 
so  irritating.  Many  a  fee  I  have  had  to  repocket,  or 
say,  "Smoke  to  my  health,"  and  in  Palos,  the  little 
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town  from  which  Columbus  sailed  (which  I  visited 
on  my  way  to  La  Rabida),  the  dear,  kind  woman  who 
gave  me  rest  and  refreshment  would  take  nothing, 
though  I  learned  afterwards  that  they  had  had  a  most 
unfortunate  year,  and  were  very  poor.  The  husband,  a 
fine-looking  old  man,  with  as  good  a  face  as  I  ever  saw, 
is  mayor  of  the  tiny,  decayed  town,  and  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  mayor  of  Columbus's  time.  He  is  a  farmer, 
and  was  dressed  in  coarse,  brown  clothes,  but  no  gen- 
tleman ever  said  with  more  genuine  gallantry  than  he, 
"  Please  remember,  Seiiorita,  that  you  have  a  friend  in 
Palos,"  You  see,  until  its  four-hundredth  celebration, 
two  years  ago,  scarcely  any  one  has  noticed  the  poor, 
little  fishing-town  since  its  prosperous  days,  and  even 
now,  travelers  are  few  who  go  both  to  Palos  and  the 
convent,  so  one  finds  almost  primitive  the  habits  and 
hearts  of  its  people,  my  happy  experience  making  me 
feel  that  there  is  much  richness  of  character,  and  cer- 
tainly mental  gifts,  underneath  the  alloy  of  Spanish 
life.  As  to  personal  comforts  in  traveling  here,  very 
much  is  left  to  be  desired  for  any  one  no  stronger  than 
I  am.  Since  leaving  Gibraltar,  I  have  been  able  to  find 
only  one  room  with  a  chimney,  and  that  at  Madrid, 
by  taking  a  suite  at  six  dollars  a  day.  It  was  that 
blessed,  bright  fire,  mornings  and  evenings,  that  was  one 
attraction.  Here  there  is  no  fireplace  in  the  whole 
house,  except  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  the  sun  does  not 
shine,  I  have  to  sit  in  my  fur  cloak,  with  leggings,  and 
sometimes  arctics,  the  stone  floors  are  so  cold.  With- 
out, the  climate  pleases  me  better  than  along  the 
Riviera,  for  there  is  no  mistral.  But  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  gain  brought  by  warm,  bright  days  is  wholly 
canceled  by  indoor  struggles,  and  the  result  not  much 
better  than  a  March  at  home.     Did  I  not  guard  myself 
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so  zealously,  I  could  not  exist  away  from  home  com- 
forts. As  to  eating,  —  eggs,  fish,  and  dry  bread,  with  a 
salted  lettuce  leaf,  are  all  I  can  find  to  eat,  except  in 
Madrid.  I  long  for  some  sweet,  fresh  butter  from 
France.  However,  I  expected  many  denials,  and  if  1 
can  get  through  this  crowded  Holy  Week,  with  its  mid- 
night processions,  I  shall  be  content.  Most  curious, 
both  shocking  and  impressive,  are  the  performances! 
As  I  have  seen  but  half  yet,  I  will  not  tell  you  of  it,  for 
without  many  details  it  would  not  be  interesting. 
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Seville,  Spain,  March  21,  1894. 

I  LOVE  to  think  of  you  as  having  had  those  lovely 
drives  along  the  Riviera,  and  of  the  many  more,  as 
lovely  in  their  way,  which  await  you  everywhere  in 
Europe.  Yes,  you  can  see  how  much  dear,  blessed 
mamma  enjoyed  them,  and  they  are  more  to  me  than 
art  or  archceology,  and  the  abiding  charm  of  Europe. 
Most  of  all  do  I  like  to  be  where  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning  is  spent  with  some  wonder  of  man's  making, 
and  then  in  the  afternoon  to  drive,  returning  toward 
sunset,  which  I  love,  as  you  do.  I  have  been  able  to  do 
this  a  great  deal  in  Spain,  and  shall  have  very  much  to 
tell  you  all. 

It  will  be  inexpressibly  lovely  to  be  with  you  again. 
^Vhen  I  read  what  dear  little  Louise  said  as  to  why  she 
loved  me,  and  her  pretty  word  of  admiration  for  my 
wisdom,  I  thought  how  unanalyzable  love  is;  it  is  the 
blessed  personality  that  makes  one/<^^'/ tlie  love. 
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Seville,  March  23,  1894. 
.  .  .  Spain,  except  in  Madrid,  'is  very  deficient  in 
the  necessities  needed  by  those  in  delicate  health.  .  .  . 
To-day  is  a  touch  of  March,  and  the  stone  floor  sends 
its  chilliness  through  the  matting,  which  drives  me  into 
"  arctics  "  while  in  my  room.  Seville  is  overflowing  with 
people  for  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  and  the  Easter 
bull-fight.  I  am  very  fortunate  to  have  come  early 
enough  to  get  settled,  even  with  my  stone  floor,  for 
hotels  and  pensiojis  have  beds  in  the  parlors.  One 
American  and  his  wife  are  paying  twelve  dollars  apiece 
a  day,  at  the  largest  hotel,  and  had  to  give  three  dollars 
for  having  a  small  trunk  carried  from  a  near  station 
yesterday.  ...  It  was  with  great  difliculty  that  I  found 
a  seat  in  a  window,  by  which  all  the  processions  would 
pass.  I  had  to  give  ten  dollars  for  it, — a  little  wooden 
chair,  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  It  is,  however,  worth  the 
effort  once  in  a  lifetime,  not  more.  Many  churches 
send  out  different  processions,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
carried  a  great  platform,  with  life-sized  figures  of  Christ, 
or  the  Virgin,  or  the  Apostles.  Sometimes  Christ  is 
alone,  as  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  on  the  cross; 
sometimes  Mary  and  St.  John  are  kneeling  near  him,  or 
the  Virgin  is  alone,  in  sorrow  or  gladness,  according  to 
the  time  represented.  The  wonderful  gold-embroidered 
purple-velvet  robes  she  wears  are  beyond  description  or 
price.  They  are  the  work  of  nuns,  mostly  of  noble 
ladies,  whose  secular  sisters  lend  jewels  of  great  value, 
with  which  the  Virgin  is  adorned.  She  is  usually  rep- 
resented as  standing,  and  a  canopy  covers  the  whole 
dais,  but  is  open  all  around,  so  that  the  long,  rich  gown 
falls  in  stately  folds  almost  to  the  ground.  The  plat- 
form itself  is,  of  course,  covered  with  velvet,  exquisite 
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lilies,  and  many,  many  lighted  tapers.  It  is  carried  by 
men  concealed  beneath  the  whole,  and  is  really  so 
heavy  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  are  needed,  and  then 
they  keep  stopping  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  place 
their  burden  on  supports  while  resting.  This  is,  also, 
for  the  effect  of  greater  impressiveness,  and  allows  the 
people,  from  balconies,  windows,  and  roofs,  to  feast 
their  eyes  upon  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Some  of 
the  figures,  especially  of  Christ,  are  admirably  done,  and 
most  sadly  realistic.  When  followed  by  a  band  playing 
solemn  church  music,  and  preceded  by  priests,  it  is 
really  much  more  worthy  than  I  had  expected.  This 
is,  of  course,  heightened  by  torchlight,  and  the  pictu- 
rescjueness  of  the  narrow  streets.  Their  hours  are  very 
trying  for  me,  but  I  take  my  pocket  full  of  dry  bread, 
and  manage  to  keep  in  the  flesh.  The  walking,  too,  is 
another  struggle,  though,  fortunately,  it  is  within  my 
limit,  for  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter  no  carriages 
are  allowed  in  the  city.  Even  the  Queen,  when  she 
comes,  walks  from  palace  to  cathedral.  Do  not  believe 
I  am  enchanted  with  these  ceremonials.  I  give  myself 
up  to  their  attractions  because  I  enjoy  much  more  by 
doing  so  at  the  time.  But  there  are  many  side  glimpses 
which  are  very  funny  and  undignified,  that  will  do  to 
make  merry  with  by  and  by,  without  contradicting  this 
sober  side. 
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Seville,  Spain,  March  23,  1894. 
.  .  .  Thank  the  little  girls  for  their  Easter  remem- 
brance, and  tell  them  when  I  come  I  shall  have  a 
wonderful,  long  story  to  describe  the  way  in  which  it  is 
celebrated  here.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
curious  pageant  of  pagan  and  Christian  worship,  but 
the  present  vicissitudes  are  great,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous crowds.  ]\Iore  than  ever  do  I  think  I  have 
been  wise,  in  these  last  years  of  travel,  to  avoid  the 
crowded  seasons.  I  believe  nothing  will  tempt  me  into 
a  "show"  time  again. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TOUR  THROUGH 
SPAIN. 

A  WEEK  at  Gibraltar,  giving  two  days  and  nights  to 
Tangier  (interesting,  but  very  dirty).  To  Malaga,  lia 
Ronda,  where  one  ought  to  spend  a  couple  of  days,  there 
are  so  many  quaint,  artistic  old  bits  of  the  Moorish  art 
in  this  their  last  resting-place  in  Spain.  Malaga  not 
interesting  at  all  in  itself,  but  there  are  two  lovely  trop- 
ical gardens  near  there,  for  a  pleasant  drive.  Next,  to 
Granada,  by  rail,  passing  through  very  fine  scenery. 
Give  Granada  a  week,  taking  the  drive  to  the  hills  over 
which  Boabdil  passed  and  looked  back  upon  his  late 
possessions.  Stay  either  at  Hotel  de  Paris  or  Wash- 
ington Irving,  as  they  are  close  by  the  Alhambra,  the 
former  in  the  very  garden.  Next,  to  Cordova,  for  its 
curious  mosque,  two  days.  Then  Madrid,  ten  days, 
Hotel  de  Paris.  Besides  all  that  the  galleries  contain, 
give  a  long  day  to  the  F^scurial.  Go  to  Toledo  from 
Madrid,  but  spend  the  night  there.  It  cannot  be  seen 
in  a  day,  as  is  usually  done.  Next,  to  Seville,  Hotel 
de  Paris.  Spend  at  least  a  week.  While  there,  go  to 
Huelva,  stay  at  the  Hotel  Odiel,  and,  if  possible  to  ob- 
tain permission, go  to  the  mines  of  RioTinto.  Certainly 
go  to  Palos,  and  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida.  It  may  be 
done  in  one  day.  I  am  not  sure  but  you  ought  to  give 
three  days  to  Toledo.  Cannot  remember  the  hotel,  but 
was  not  bad;  they  will  tell  you  in  Madrid. 
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Gibraltar,  March  29,  1894. 
Here  I  am  again,  on  the  good  old  Rock,  safe  and 
sound,  out  of  Spain  (for,  you  know,  this  is  English  soil). 
I  stopped  a  couple  of  nights  in  Ronda,  a  place  of 
rciUge  for  brigands  in  times  past,  —  wild,  high,  cold,  pic- 
turesque, wholly  untouched  by  the  present.  I  find 
gentlemen  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  country.  Con- 
ventionality, with  its  effeminate  city  types,  means  much 
that  is  disagreeable,  but  the  people  I  like.  They  have 
many  noble  qualities, —  one  of  them  is  not  promptness, 
however.  O,  what  a  trial  of  patience  I  have  had,  in 
waiting,  waiting,  —  waiting  for  my  meals,  boats,  car- 
riages, letters,  everything.  I  shall  be  rather  glad  for 
the  comforts  of  more  modern  lands,  where  I  can  think 
of  the  "  Castles  in  Spain  "  in  its  golden  age,  and  plan 
for  its  far-distant  future. 
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Cl3NVENT  BELLA   SpERANZA, 

Naples,  Italy,  April  6,  1894. 
I  WILL  at  last  begin  my  letter  to  you  in  this  lovely, 
sweet  refuge.  ...  1  cannot  tell  you  how  welcome  and 
restful  it  is  to  me  after  the  too  crowded  ending  of  my 
trip  through  Spain,  and  the  sea-voyage  from  Gibraltar. 
From  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  such  gatherings! 
such  Cook's  tourists  I  such  scrambling  for  places!  And 
in  Naples  and  Rome  a  great  medical  congress,  hotels 
overflowing,  and  iniicJi  fatigue  and  discomfort  for  this 
little  waif,  who  needs  luxuries  and  personal  attention.  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  I  ought  not  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  height  of  the  season.  But  here  I  shall 
have  had  the  needed  quiet,  and  peace  of  soul  and  body, 
and  then  I  join  my  sister  in  Florence,  and  she  has  a 
corner  ready  for  me  at  the  Villa  Trollope.  To-mcrrow 
1  go  to  Rome,  for  one  or  two  days  only,  this  time.  .  .  . 
Spain  lies  behind  me,  like  a  dream,  and  seems  already 
to  be  as  distant,  though  as  distinct,  as  Egypt.  I  some- 
times think  there  is  no  time!  It  was  a  very  interesting 
journey,  but.  with  the  exception  of  the  Alhambra  and 
La  Rabida,  with  the  little  port  of  Palos,  not  a  lovable 
one,  in  the  way  in  which  Italy  is.  So  much  of  history 
and  architecture  are  associated  with  Philip  II.,  that 
all  sympathy  is  frozen.  The  Moorish  remains  are,  of 
course,  most  full  of  interest,  and  the  mixture  of  Moorish 
and  Gothic  styles  is  charming,  and  would  be  especially 
so  to  sketch,  I  am  sure.  And  when  I  have  said  so  much, 
and  must  add  that  the  Alhambra  is  enchantingly  beau- 
tiful, both  in  itself  and  its  environment  of  hills  and 
snowy  mountains,  you  will  wonder  at  my  reserve  of 
praise.  1  could  tell  yon  better  than  I  can  write  it,  with- 
out a  too-long  analysis.     It  is  somewhat  so  with  the 
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people,  for,  though  I  found  the  way  to  many  a  Spanish 
heart,  there  is  not  that  ready  responsiveness  which  is  so 
winning  here.  One  must  be  painstakingly  polite  to 
them.  At  first,  I  thought  every  one  either  a  prince  or  an 
anarchist,  I  was  met  with  such  equality  (or  superiority). 
As  the  language  grew  upon  me,  however,  and  communi- 
cation became  easier,  I  found  many  a  lovable  and 
admirable  quality.  .  .  ,  Murray  will  tell  you  that  you 
cannot  enter  the  Alhambra  by  moonlight,  but  if  a  little 
out  of  season,  you  may  bribe  the  guard  by  a  five-franc 
piece,  and  it  is  so  lovely.  O,  the  Murillos!  —  so  tender 
and  sweet  the  Madonnas!  so  strong  and  spiritual  the 
monks!  x\s  I  write,  I  feel  almost  like  erasing  my  first 
remarks,  but  they  are  true,  nevertheless.  .  .  . 
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Florence,  Italy,  April  12,  1894. 
...  It  seems  good  to  be  in  Italy  again.  .  .  .  Then, 
Florence  has  been  the  home  of  the  Brownings,  and  is 
so  mil  of  associations  of  the  English  writers  we  love,  as 
well  as  of  the  still,  thrilling  past,  that  it  seems  a  part  of 
one's  own  life  and  experiences,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
Almost  my  favorite  corner  is  the  Monastery  of  San 
Marco,  with  its  sweet  angels,  and  its  somber  little  cells 
of  Savonarola.  I  like  so  much  standing  at  the  tiny 
windows,  and  looking  out  upon  the  cloisters,  where  he 
must  have  y)assed  so  man\-  hours.  .  .  . 
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FoLiGNO,  Italy,  April  22,  1894. 
How  beautiful  Assisi  is!  and,  notwithstanding  the 
newness  of  its  surroundings,  how  touching  the  sight  of 
the  little  Portiuncula,  and  the  rose  garden!  The  frate 
who  showed  me  about  was  exceedingly  intelligent,  and 
patient  with  my  lingering,  which  is  a  comfort  too  rarely 
found.  I  enjoyed  Giotto's  frescoes  very  much,  of  course, 
especially  likmg  the  one  in  the  transept  of  the  lower 
church,  where  St.  Francis  is  receiving  the  stig7?iata;  but 
best  of  all  I  liked  the  hills  where  he  had  wandered,  and 
loved  Nature,  as  well  as  God.  I  could  not  stay  long 
enough  for  excursions,  but  spent  a  night,  and  drove  to 
Foligno,  visiting  the  Spello  churches  on  the  way.  To- 
day I  have  been  to  Monte  Falco,  finding  it  so  fascinat- 
ing that  I  wanted,  oh!  so  much,  to  spend  several  days, 
but  I  am  to  join  my  sister  and  her  family  at  Milan,  and 
so  can  only  see,  not  dwell.  But  I  shall  never  cease  seeing 
that  exquisite  wreath  of  angels  over  the  convent  door- 
way, or  the  one  in  the  church  with  the  musical  instru- 
ment. And  did  you  see,  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
there,  two  little  frescoes  in  grisaille^  opposite  each  other, 
and,  quite  low  down,  the  one  of  the  adoration  of  the 
shepherds  and  angels,  the  other  of  the  Wise  Men?  It 
was  especially  the  angels,  so  graceful  and  tender,  that 
pleased  me.  The  custodian  said  they  were  by  an  artist 
of  Bevagna.  I  have  forgotten  the  name.  .  .  .  Italy  is 
better  than  Spain  (except  Granada).  I  had  no  such 
soul-stirring  there  as  here. 
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Perugia,  Italy,  April  24,  1894. 
I  FOUND  the  beautiful  St.  John  in  the  quaint  old 
church  at  Foligno.  What  an  interesting  old  church  it 
is,  with  its  old  pillars  and  frescoes!  I  felt  so  sorry  not 
to  go  back  to  it,  —  but  it  will  be  a  vivid  mental  picture. 
I  found  the  angels  playing  with  their  flowers  over  the 
convent  door,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  singing  to 
me,  for,  as  I  stood  there,  some  one  within  was  gently 
touching  the  keys  of  an  organ.  How  lovely,  also,  is  the 
Madonna  picture  by  Nelli  in  the  church,  especially  the 
little,  kneeling  figure  of  St.  John.  I  enjoyed  every  mo- 
ment. As  yet,  Perugia  is  unvisited.  I  have  a  glorious 
view  over  the  Umbrian  plain  to  the  Apennines'  grace- 
ful, flowing  lines  beyond.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
painters  of  this  especial  district  should  have  expressed 
themselves  easily.  My  only  wonder  is,  that  they  did 
not  try  more  landscape,  notwithstanding  the  demands 
of  the  church. 
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Perugia,  Italy,  April  25,  1894. 
I  AM  enjoying  my  little  detour  through  Umbria  very 
much.  This  is  a  most  quaint  old  town,  one  of  Etruscan 
origin,  long  before  Roman  days,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  beautiful  valleys,  and  high  moun- 
tains beyond.  In  itself,  though  not  nearly  as  handsome 
architecturally  as  Siena,  its  situation  is  finer,  and  the 
drives  about  are  charming.  The  churches  and  galleries 
are  full  of  interesting,  and  some  beautiful,  pictures  by 
Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  other  Umbrian  artists,  and 
here  Raphael  painted  his  first  fresco.  I  have  become 
so  interested  in  the  development  of  art,  as  one  can 
study  it  here,  by  comparing  artist  after  artist  and  one 
influence  over  another,  that  I  am  as  eager  for  every 
^unseen  bit  of  canvas  with  a  pre-Raphaelite  name  upon 
it,  as  I  used  to  be  in  Egypt  in  investigating  every  tomb. 
Assisi  is  full  of  frescoes  by  Giotto,  representing  scenes, 
not  only  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  but  allegorical 
pictures  with  such  funny,  quaint  symbols.  The  story,  in 
brief,  of  St.  Francis  is,  that  he  lived  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  died  October  fourth,  twelve  hundred 
and  twenty-six.  His  father,  who  lived  in  Assisi,  was 
wealthy,  and  Francis  was  accomplished,  handsome,  and 
worldly,  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle,  kept 
confined  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  ill.  On  recover- 
ing, he  gave  up  his  gay  life,  devoting  himself  to  charity, 
even  to  the  care  of  lepers.  His  father  banished  him, 
but  he  continued  to  live  in  or  near  Assisi,  making 
friends,  and  winning  not  only  a  band  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers, but  had  marvelous  sympathy  with  nature  and 
tenderness  for  birds  and  beasts.  His  writings  and 
poems  show  much  talent,  and  there  are  innumerable 
details  of  his  life  which  are  charming,  and  exceptionally 
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well  authenticated.  The  place  is  full  of  associations 
connected  with  him,  and  as  he  and  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary are  my  favorite  saints,  you  can  imagine  how  much 
I  enjoyed  the  hills  and  town,  unchanged  since  he 
wandered  about  there  on  his  errands  of  kindness,  six 
hundred  vears  atro. 
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Bologna,  Italy,  April  29,  1894. 
Another  old  Italian  city  with  very  marked  individu- 
ality in  its  architecture  and  history.  Raphael's  beautiful 
St.  Cecelia,  with  her  companions,  listening  to  the  chorus 
of  angels,  is  in  the  gallery  here.  Then  there  are  some 
of  Guido  Rini's,  very  beautiful,  and  perhaps  not  appre- 
ciated, because  he  did  so  much  inferior  work.  I  have 
been  so  interested  in  seeing  the  painting  and  sculpture 
of  two  women,  Italians,  who  worked  here  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  well.  And  in  this  famous,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  universities  in  the  world,  there  were  a 
nuniber  of  women  professors  in  that  marvelous  cen- 
tury. What  a  decadence  since!  Can  it  be  that  we  shall 
ever  decline  again?  I  cannot  think  it;  there  is  too 
much  general  uplifting.  Let  me  quote  my  guidebook: 
"At  the  university,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Novella 
d'Andrea,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  was  pro- 
fessor, and  is  said  to  have  been  concealed  behind  a 
curtain  during  her  lectures." 
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Tours,  France,  May  7,  1894. 

Having  been  on  a  long,  charming,  but  fatiguing, 
excursion  to-day,  to  Loches,  I  can  send  only  a  little 
word. 

It  was  only  last  night  that  I  reached  Tours,  for  the 
trains  ran  in  such  a  way  I  had  to  spend  two  nights, 
besides  Macon,  on  the  way.  Have  seen  some  beautiful 
architecture,  however,  and  am  longing  to  share  it  with 
you  and  G.  The  weather  is  perfect,  —  cool  and  clear 
enough  to  sightsee.  I  feel  better  to-day  for  having 
foregone  my  beloved  omelette  at  luncheon.  In  fact,  I 
have  suffered  much  since  that  riotous  living  (with  you) 
at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Aix  les  Bains,  but  now  am  resist- 
ing all  temptations.  So  many  castles  loom  upon  the 
horizon,  it  looks  as  if  I  should  be  here  a  week,  and  four 
or  five  days  between  here  and  Paris.  Tell  the  dear 
children  that  I  shall  tell  them  wonderful  stories  of 
towers  and  dungeons  I  have  seen  to-day,  and  of  places 
where  brave  Jeanne  d'Arc  lived.     ' 
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Amboise,  France,  May  10,  1894. 
.  .  .  Since  leaving  Mary  a  week  ago,  I  have  visited 
seven  castles  and  two  beautiful  cathedrals.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  was  Loches,  where  Charles  the  Seventh, 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  Charles  the  Eighth  all  lived, 
and  where  Charles  the  Seventh's  favorite,  Agnes  Sorel, 
lived  in  her  days  of  greatest  influence  over  the  King. 
and  where  one  sees  her  beautiful  tomb.  In  the  terrible 
dungeons  near-by  are  the  tragic  prisons,  deep  under- 
ground,— as  we  saw  them  at  Warwick,  —  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh's  political  offenders,  among  them  the  room 
in  which  was  suspended  the  cage  of  Cardinal  Balue. 
It  seemed  even  worse  to  know  that  it  was  a  veritable 
hanging  cage.  The  sockets  are  plainly  visible  in  the 
wall  and  roof  from  which  it  hung.  The  whole  experi- 
ence at  Loches  was  so  interesting,  —  a  delightful  drive 
in  the  forest  with  a  bright  nature-loving  boy;  a  good 
luncheon,  and  a  quiet  nap  afterwards,  in  a  clean  little 
hotel.  All  went  so  smoothly  that  I  did  not  realize  that 
with  some  of  the  excursions  there  would  be  obstacles 
to  overcome.  So,  when,  the  following  day,  I  left  Tours 
in  the  evening  for  Chinon  (where  Joan  of  Arc  visited 
Charles  the  Seventh  and  persuaded  him  to  fight  the 
English),  I  was  much  astonished  and  disgusted  to  find 
that  the  two  carriages  in  the  village  had  been  hired, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  take  me  up  a  long  hill  of  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  castle.  I  tried  to  get  the  omnibus- 
man,  but  he  said  he  could  not  go  from  train-duty. 
Then  I  tried  to  hire  a  big  hay-wagon  which  I  saw  pass- 
ing. But  the  man  and  the  inn  people  were  absolutely 
horrified  to  think  of  a  lady  doing  anything  so  uncon- 
ventional, and  would  not,  counting  it  as  nothing  if 
I    lost   my   entire    day   and   returned   with    the   castle 
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unvisited.  Then  I  grew  very  wroth  and  insisted  on 
seeing  the  omnibus-man's  patron.  I  told  him  (when 
found)  that  I  would  give  him  more  for  his  public  con- 
veyance than  he  could  possibly  make  by  sending  it  to 
the  station,  even  if  filled.  This  pleased  him,  though 
he  said  I  could  not  have  the  stage,  but  if  a  certain  boy 
could  be  found  to  drive  me,  he  would  send  me  in  an- 
other way.  He  sent  in  every  direction,  but  in  vain, 
and  I  had  about  lost  hope,  when  the  patron  appeared 
wi^th  quite  an  elegant-looking  young  man,  who  gave  me 
a  searching  look,  and  evidently  did  not  approve.  He 
ventured,  however,  to  ask  me  in  broken  English,  if  I 
spoke  it,  and  when  I  said  **Yes,"  beamed  with  delight, 
and  asked  me  to  go  just  around  the  corner  to  the  car- 
riage. There,  what  should  I  find  but  an  elegant  little 
dog-cart,  dainty  harness,  and  a  beautiful  white  horse. 
It  was  his  own  private  outfit,  and  he  was  the  patron's 
son  (who  proved  to  be  the  mayor  of  Loches),  and  who 
was  glad  of  the  chance  to  use  his  English,  his  dis- 
approval having  been  that  he  was  sure  I  was  Spanish 
until  I  answered  "Yes."  So  I  not  only  saw  the  castle, 
but  had  a  long,  long  drive.  Of  course,  I  had  to  be  very 
social,  and  it  detracted  much  from  those  mental  pic- 
tures which  one  likes  to  conjure  up  in  such  a  place. 
But  it  made  another  experience,  not  unpleasant  in  its 
wav  for  now  and  then. 
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Copenhagen,  Denmark,  June  7,  1894. 
It  seems  so  strange  to  be  in  a,  to  me,  new  country, 
where  I  find  no  means  of  communication,  except  at  the 
hotel  These  northern  people  learn  languages  from 
application,  but  are  incorrigibly  stupid  in  understand- 
ing by  signs.  I  find  these  Danes  still  with  some  of  the 
barbaric  roughness  in  them, —  homely,  awkward,  Roman- 
esque to  a  much  greater  degree  even  than  the  Germans, 
but  there  is  a  deep,  wild,  soul-stirring  imagination 
latent  in  them,  which  made  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor, 
what  he  was  and  helped  Hans  Christian  Andersen  to 
write  his  lovely  fairy  stories.  I  have  driven  in  the 
beautiful  beech  woods  where  his  children  used  to  play, 
and  have  been  surprised  and  enchanted  with  the 
Thorwaldsen  museum  of  beautiful  works,  which  we  in 
America  hardly  know,  beyond  his  "Night"  and  "Day," 
and  his  "Lion  of  Lucerne." 

I  have  been  bravely  into  the  dining-room  ever  since 
leaving  you,  and  find  it  less  lonely,  though  hardly 
cheaper,  for  it  involves  that  "master  of  ceremonies,"  a 
most  important  individual  in  German}^,  whom  I  have 
snubbed  once  or  twice,  and  found  it  worked  to  my  dis- 
comfort, as  he  gave  me  poor  waiters  to  serve  me,  so  I 
have  accepted  him  as  a  necessity.  Table  d'hote  proper 
is  at  half-past  four  in  Denmark,  and  was  also  at  Ham- 
burg, which,  of  course,  I  do  not  want,  so  take  that  menu 
apart  at  seven  o'clock.  I  find  that  the  few  English- 
speaking  people  whom  1  have  seen  do  the  same.  I 
have  had  no  sociability  at  table,  however,  except  with 
some  mongrel  Americans  one  day,  but  this  morning,  at 
the  bank,  met  two  very  responsive  English  ladies,  who 
are  to  leave  here  for  Stockholm  on  the  same  day  that  I 
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do,  and  I  am  very  glad,  for  there  are  to  be  three  days  in 
a  canal-boat,  and  companionship  will  be  pleasant. 

Last  evening  at  nine  o'clock  I  went  all  alone  to  the 
Tivoli  Gardens,  which  is  the  evening  resort  for  Copen- 
hagen, and  which  was  beautifully  illuminated  in  honor 
of  its  Constitution  Day.  There  were  two  concerts, 
string  and  orchestral,  going  at  the  same  time,  but,  of 
course,  widely  apart,  and  more  merry-go-rounds  and 
cafes  than  in  Paris.  It  was  not  as  cosmopolitan  but 
not  unlike  the  "Midway  Plaisance."  I  went  from  one 
concert  to  the  other,  sat  down  under  the  trees,  and 
wandered  about,  with  no  more  observation  than  a  look 
of  curiosity  as  to  nationality,  and  stayed  till  half-past 
ten,  at  which  time  the  sunset  glow  was  still  bright  in 
the  west.  These  twilights  are  so  wonderful,  they  make 
me  glad  that  I  am  going  to  the  "Midnight  Sun." 

Oh!  how  much  pleasure  there  is  in  thinking  towards 
another!  I  am  with  you  in  spirit  so  wholly,  not  only 
evenings,  but  so  many  times,  when  a  happy  glimpse 
comes,  or  a  happening  which  I  carry  to  you  to  share, 
that  I  hardly  get  lonely,  —  not  deeply  so. 
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Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  11,  1894. 

I  HAVE  just  had  such  an  interesting  trip  through  the 
Gote  Canal,  —  not  in  a  canal-boat,  as  I  supposed,  of 
course,  it  would  be,  but  in  a  pretty,  comfortable  little 
steamer.  The  way  led  in  through  lovely  country,  very 
primitive  in  places,  then,  again,  cultivated  in  thrifty 
farms,  then  passing  the  cleanest  of  villages  (all  Sweden 
is  as  neat  as  possible).  Sometimes  we  would  pass  into  a 
lake,  then  re-enter  the  canal,  often  going  through  seven 
or  eight  locks,  one  after  another,  to  a  higher  or  lower 
level.  Then  the  stream  would  become  so  narrow  and 
winding,  that  it  often  seemed  as  though  we  had  been 
dropped  into  the  midst  of  the  flowering  meadow,  but  the 
way  ever  open  before,  and  so  on  and  on.  For  five  hours 
this  morning  we  were  on  the  seashore,  threading  our 
way  among  many  islands  and  rocks,  and  finally  passing 
into  the  canal  again,  for  the  "home  stretch"  towards 
Stockholm,  which  is  very  picturesque  and  attractive 
from  my  window. 

.  .  .  Everybody  on  the  boat  stood  up  by  a  little  table 
to  eat  bread  and  butter,  cold  fish,  and  salt  things  before 
sitting  down  to  the  regular  meal.  It  is  a  universal  cus- 
tom in  Sweden,  through  all  classes, — the  "appetizers" 
are  taken,  and  then  as  hearty  a  meal  as  we  ever  eat. 
It  is  this  delicious,  cold  air  that  makes  it  possible. 
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Trondhjem,  Norway,  June  17,  1894. 

My  prolonged  active  traveling  has  demanded  every 
bit  of  strength,  and  so  the  weeks  have  flown,  not  with- 
out much  thinking  toward  you  during  the  enforced  rest- 
hours.  From  Gibraltar  to  the  North  Cape  is  a  long 
stretch,  is  it  not?  I  had  not  at  all  realized  distance  in 
Scandinavia  until  coming  here  from  Stockholm,  which 
has  taken  me  three  consecutive  days  of  twelve  hours 
each  (stopping  overnight  to  rest).  There  is  a  night 
train,  which  does  not  run  until  next  month,  but  I 
wanted  to  anticipate  the  tourists,  so  chose  to  come  in 
June,  and  it  is  none  too  early  for  climate  or  comfort, 
except  for  the  one  journey,  which  has  been  a  hard 
one. 

It  is  not  true  that  one  finds  English  spoken  every- 
where. Neither  railway  conductors,  nor  officials,  nor 
porters,  nor  drivers,  know  a  word ;  and  as  I  could  not  find 
out  how  many  minutes  the  train  would  stop  at  certain 
places,  I  could  not  get  anything  to  eat,  as  I  expected  to, 
so  had  not  provided.  All  my  fertility  of  gestures, 
tableaux-vivatits,  etc.,  conveyed  no  idea  to  the  kind  but 
slow  people.  How  I  regretted  not  having  taken  lessons 
of  my  little  maid,  in  the  quiet  winter  evenings  at  home. 
I  realized  how  invaluable  had  been  my  few  Spanish 
lessons,  which  carried  me  so  smoothly  through  that 
land.  Now,  having  given  you  the  vicissitudinous 
picture,  let  me  say  with  every  one,  that  these  are  the 
cleanest,  most  honest  people  I  have  ever  found.  Very 
courteous,  too,  and  so  much  more  like  our  ideal  of 
gentle  breeding  than  are  the  French  or  Germans.  I 
speak  now  of  our  own  class,  having  had  a  number  of 
charming   experiences    in    meeting    them    by   chance. 
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Then,  all  through  Sweden  the  farmhouses  are  of  that 
warm,  substantial  red  of  our  New  England  barns,  and 
much  of  the  scenery  so  like  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  with  great  granite  boulders  and 
birches,  as  well  as  pines,  that  the  landscape  is  very 
homelike.  Then  the  cooking  is  so  similar,  in  its  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  delicious  cream,  so  difficult  to  find 
on  the  Continent,  except  where  the  English  have  taken 
it.  I  spent  three  days  on  the  Gote  Canal,  in  going 
from  the  west  of  Sweden  to  Stockholm,  not  on  a  canal- 
boat,  but  a  good  little  steamer,  that  marched  straight 
on,  w^hether  in  the  narrow  cuts,  up  and  down  the 
"locks,"  winding  through  meadows  or  forests,  or  pass- 
ing through  broad  lakes,  and  even  along  the  coast, 
among  many  islands,  again  passing  into  the  canal  on 
approaching  Stockholm.  The  captain  was  delightful, 
and  so  disinterestedly  kind,  that,  though  he  had  every 
chance  of  making  me  pay  extra  for  the  entire  possession 
of  my  cabin,  he  did  not  do  so.  I  am  told  that  Norway 
is  beginning  to  be  spoiled  with  its  enlarging  acquaint- 
ance with. pour-doire,  but  Sweden  certainly  is  not.  The 
next  three  weeks  here  will  give  me  personal  proof 
of  these  people,  for  my  plan  is,  the  North  Cape,  and 
then  drives  back  and  forth  among  the  fjords,  down  to 
Christiania,  then  from  Bergen  to  England  to  rejoin  my 
sister  and  her  family;  probably  going  again  to  the  Con- 
tinent after  she  sails  for  home.  .  .  . 

How  am  I  ?  Up  and  down  with  the  weather.  An  east 
wind  never  put  Mr.  Jarndyce  so  out  of  sorts  as  it  does 
me,  but  when  clear  and  dry,  no  matter  how  cold,  I  feel 
fairly  well  and  strong.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
go  to  the  dining-room  for  my  meals  since  getting  into 
the  habit  with  the   M.'s.     Sometimes  I  meet  pleasant 
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people,  and  then  I  am  glad,  but  I  do  not  eat  as  well,  for 
table  d'hote  marches  with  such  precision  that  I  cannot 
keep  my  plate,  and  most  people  eat  much  faster  than  I 
possibly  can.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  as  well  as 
social,  it  is  a  better  thing  to  do,  however;  so  I  continue. 
.  .  .  You  will  all  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  you  how  pains- 
takingly I  packed  my  Geography  of  the  Heavens  in  the 
steamer-trunk,  that  I  might  study  the  stars  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  That  was  a  moment  when  the  two  halves  of 
my  brain  were  not  in  unison.  I  believe  this  midnight 
twilight  is  as  curious  as  the  sun  will  be.  It  is  much  like 
an  eclipse,  and  I  find  it  very  hard  to  sleep  well,  which  is 
a  pity,  for  it  cancels  the  effect  of  the  cold,  bracing  air. 

Five  hours  later.  I  must  tell  you  about  my  fast  drive 
in  a  "  corriole."  A  beautiful  drive  to  a  waterfall  among 
hills  covered  with  flowers,  but  at  such  a  "  lickety-split " 
pace,  and  a  joggling-from-side-to-side  movement,  bound 
in  by  a  rubber  waterproof  boot,  and  the  most  uncom- 
prehending, bright-looking  lad,  perched  up  by  my  right 
shoulder,  that  you  can  possibly  imagine! 

Although  very  dusty  in  places,  his  chief  desire  was  to 
keep  close  behind  another  vehicle,  and  though  I  showed 
him  the  dust  in  the  air,  on  my  clothes  and  colored 
glasses,  and  signaled  him  to  stop,  it  did  no  good,  until 
I  took  the  reins  into  my  own  hands,  literally,  and  was 
so  surprised  to  find  the  horse  did  what  I  wanted.  I 
almost  forgot  it  myself.  After  a  little  I  saw  a  new  bird, 
and  asked  its  name,  hoping  a  resemblance  of  words 
would  give  me  a  clew  to  its  kind.  I  pointed  straight  at 
the  bird,  and  whistled.  The  former  appeal  was  un- 
heeded, but  the  latter  caused  great  delight,  and  all  the 
way  home  he  kept  repeating  my  two  or  three  notes,  and 
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has  already  told  an  admiring  crowd  that  the  "  lady 
from  Philadelphia"  gave  him  a  lesson  in  whistling. 
It  is  bright,  cheery  bits  like  this  that  keep  me  happy, 
though  so  much  limited,  and  that  do  not  overtire  me, 
as  a  long  dinner-talk  does,  however  agreeable  it  may 
be.  And  it  is  such  a  longing  of  mine  to  turn  to  you 
with  my  gleanings,  though  I  realize  how  little  I  am 
able  to  give  you  of  myself  as  the  months  roll  by. 
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On  board  the  "Mira,"  bound  for  the  North  Cape, 

June  19,  1894. 

I  MUST  send  you  a  few  lines  from  this  northern  lati- 
tude as  we  go  speeding  on  into  the  regions  of  the  "utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth."  A  stanch  little  Norwegian 
ship  makes  it  seem  as  though  "I  was  a  viking  old." 
The  air  is  clear,  cold,  and  bracing,  snow  lies  in  patches 
on  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  but  the  sea  is  kindly, 
and  makes  living  on  deck  quite  comfortable,  though 
every  one  is  dressed  for  winter.  Sleep  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. With  me  it  is  not  because  of  the  light  or  noise, 
as  my  cabin  is  very  quiet,  and  I  can  make  it  perfectly 
dark.  But  it  is  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  think,  that 
drives  all  sleep  away,  for  I  feel  no  desire  for  it,  nor  yet 
exhausted  for  want  of  it,  but  somewhat  overstrained,  and 
am  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before  a  reaction 
comes. 

The  nights  are  so  beautiful,  and  toward  eleven  o'clock 
the  clouds  become  so  finely  colored,  one  regrets  having 
to  lose  an  hour  before  dark.  ...  Of  course,  it  is  not 
beautiful  in  the  sense  that  the  Mediterranean  is,  or 
those  violet-colored  hills  of  Greece.  But  it  is  wild, 
rocky,  free,  fascinating,  from  its  very  primitiveness  and 
loneliness. 
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S.  S.    "MiRA," 

Hammerfest,  Norway,  June  22,  1894. 

This  is  a  glorious  trip.  The  scenery  so  much  finer 
than  I  expected  so  far  north,  and  for  two  nights  I  have 
seen  the  sun  at  midnight.  Then,  from  below  deck, 
while  undressing,  have  watched  it  gradually  rise  again  to 
begin  a  new  day.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  expe- 
rience. A  very  fatiguing  one,  however,  with  so  little 
sleep.  This,  with  me,  is  not  the  daylight,  nor  noise,  for 
my  comfortable  little  cabin  is  ideal  in  its  position  and 
furnishings  of  dark  curtains.  It  was  the  great  invigora- 
tion  of  the  air  which  kept  me  so  braced  up  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  that  I  felt  no  need  of  sleep,  but  really 
strong  and  hungry,  with  only  a  minimum  of  dyspepsia. 
It  was  very  cold,  too,  but  I  walked  on  deck  enough  to 
keep  in  a  glow,  and  had  my  many  wraps.  I  knew  the 
reaction  must  come,  however,  and  it  did,  with  so  much 
nervous  aching,  and  yet  inability  to  close  my  eyes  (in 
unconsciousness),  that  yesterday  I  took  sleeping-medi- 
cine in  the  forenoon,  and  slept  for  six  hours,  so  to-day, 
after  getting  about  four  fairly  good  hours  extra  in  the 
night,  I  feel  relaxed  and  comfortable,  but  so  sorry  that 
delightful  strength  could  not  have  lasted.  When  I 
travel  in  the  planets  perhaps  it  will! 

We  go  sailing  among  islands  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains exceedingly  picturesque  and  varied  in  form.  Al- 
ternating with  the  snowy  ones  are  others  with  scanty 
vegetation,  and  the  water  is  as  blue  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

This  morning  we  landed  and  drove  to  a  settlement 
of  Lapps  with  their  reindeer.  They  were  all  suffering 
with  the  heat,  for  the  sun  is  quite  hot  in  the  valleys, 
shining,  as  it  does,  twenty-four  hours.     One  needs,  for 
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this  journey,  every  grade  of  clothing.  The  passengers 
are  rather  above  the  average  in  agreeableness.  No  one 
whom  I  especially  care  to  meet  again  but  for  the  hour. 
I  am  astonished  to  find  that  my  planned  tour  is  a  much 
longer  one,  as  to  time,  than  I  expected.  Driving  is,  of 
course,  slow  work,  and  if  I  take  it  leisurely,  not  to 
get  too  tired,  it  will  be  about  four  weeks  before  it  is  fin- 
ished. I  have  been  talking  with  a  pleasant  American 
who  has  just  taken  it,  and  he  says  it  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing. So,  now  that  I  have  grown  more  accustomed  to 
the  air,  if  I  do  not  find  hotels  at  my  halting-places 
overcrowded,  I  hope  to  accomplish  it  without  too  much 
wear.  These  everlasting  days  seem  like  months,  so  I 
feel  almost  frightened  to  think  of  my  inaccessibility. 
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FoKSTURN,  Norway,  June  29,  1894. 
.  .  .  The  country  is  exceedingly  wild,  and  seems  so 
primitive,  with  its  miles  and  miles  of  uninhabited  land, 
its  great  gray  rocks,  pine  woods,  and  rushing  rivers.  The 
latter  are  characteristic  of  Norway,  hundreds  of  water- 
falls of  great  volume  foaming  over  the  gray,  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  hurry ing //or ds.  They  give  life  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  somber.  The  inns  remind  me  of  those 
at  which  we  used  to  stop  when  with  papa  and  mamma 
in  the  White  Mountains,  before  the  rush  of  tourists  had 
brought  too  much  civilization  there.  I  am  waiting  for 
dinner  at  a  wayside  "station,"  up  among  snowy  moun- 
tains, this  one  called  the  Doorefyeld.  Forget-me-nots 
grow  wild  here  in  profusion,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
snow,  and  even  on  the  North  Cape.  .  .  . 
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In  a  Norwegian  Forest,  June  29,  1894. 

I  HAVE  started  on  my  driving  tour,  and  this  is  a  way- 
side inn,  where,  while  the  horses  are  resting,  I  will  send 
a  few  lines.  Just  as  soon  as  I  am  beyond  the  possibility 
of  communication,  great  waves  of  loneliness  come  over 
me  at  times,  but  your  letter  comes,  and  its  touch  dispels 
the  shadows. 

I  am  so  glad  you  all  enjoyed  London.  I,  too,  think 
that  for  us  Anglo-Saxons  it  is  more  interesting  than 
Paris. 

The  trip  to  the  North  Cape  was  an  unusual  one  as  to 
beautiful,  uninterrupted  sunshine,  until  the  last  day  and 
night  of  our  return  voyage.  Then  the  wild  waves  tossed 
us  about,  and  fogs  enveloped  us  in  a  way  that  gave  a 
vivid  realization  of  what  the  dark,  cold  six  months  must 
be;  but  the  memory  is  one  of  brightness.  I  could  not 
climb  the  great,  precipitous  rock  called  "North  Cape," 
nor  be  carried,  it  was  so  steep;  but  the  captain  pulled 
the  boat  into  the  open  sea  for  me,  and  the  view  was 
probably  quite  as  fine  as  from  above.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers brought  me  a  beautiful  bunch  of  forget-me-nots, 
growing  wild  on  that  northernmost  land  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  as  cold  there  as  before  and  after.  All  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  though  my  fur  jacket 
was  always  acceptable. 

I  am  involved  in  a  new  expense  for  my  journey,  which 
is  that  of  paying  more,  in  order  to  have  a  carriage  in- 
stead of  the  carrioles,  which  I  find  very  uncomfortable. 
There  will  be  a  few  places  where  I  cannot  get  one  even 
then,  but  here  I  am  fortunate  in  one  with  good  springs, 
two  horses,  and  a  quiet,  pleasant,  middle-aged  driver, 
who  is  going  with  me  for  about  a  week. 
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We  stayed  last  night  at  a  posting-station;  that  is, 
a  simple,  little  hotel  among  the  mountains.  I  had  a 
really  good  night's  sleep,  and  fared  pretty  well,  with 
delicious  fish  and  eggs.  In  July  these  stations  are  often 
over-crowded,  so  I  am  very  glad  to  be  among  the  first. 
I  am  going  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  if  able  to  find  convey- 
ances which  do  not  tire  me.  The  pine  forests,  snow- 
covered  mountains,  many  cascades,  and  beautiful  fjords 
are  wild  and  attractive. 


In  a  Norwegian  Valley,  June  30,  1894. 
I  AM  still  in  the  same,  comfortable  carriage,  with  the 
same,  nice  driver,  and  every  inn  is  snowy  white,  with 
delicious  fish,  milk,  cream,  and  good  bread.  The  air  is 
very  invigorating,  and  makes  me  hungry  enough  to  eat 
like  a  wolf.  I  am  glad  every  hour  for  the  lessons  with 
Professor  Howe.  The  country  is  a  perfect  revelation  geo- 
logically, and  the  wild  flowers  very  varied.  Here  the 
roadsides  are  blue  with  forget-me-nots  and  lovely  wild 
pansies.  Snow  still  lies  on  the  mountains,  but  the  long 
days  warm  the  valleys  into  a  fertile  two-months  summer. 
Night  before  last  we  drove  through  places  above  snow- 
line, which  were  swarming  with  mosquitoes,  but  there 
are  none  indoors,  and  I  hope  that  vicissitude  will  not 
arise. 

Next  Station,  July  i,  1894. 
The  morning  is  perfect  and  the  scenery  here  magnifi- 
cent, cascades  of  great  volume  tossing,  foaming,  hurry- 
ing down  with  wild  leaps  from  the  tops  of  high  gray 
mountains,  hoary  with  age.  Through  the  valley  these 
waterfalls  unite  into  a  river  of  such  rapid  motion  that, 
as  it  flows  over  the  rocky  bed,  the  foam  is  caught  up  by 
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the  wind  and  makes  innumerable  tiny  rainbows  in  the 
sunlight.  Imagine  the  rapids  of  Niagara  extending  for 
miles  and  miles  along  a  valley  with  pine-covered  hills, 
and  you  have  hardly  an  exaggerated  suggestion  of  the 
grandeur. 

In  a  Norwegian  Valley,  July  6,  1894. 

...  I  SHOULD  be  very  lonely  and  sad,  notwithstanding 
the  beautiful  lands  I  visit,  were  it  not  for  the  abiding 
trust  in  the  old  friends,  and  the  constant  hope  of  being 
better  able  to  be  with  them,  when  I  come  back,  to  make 
my  little  home  again. 

Interests  are  very  much;  but  how  true  it  is  that  it  is 
"the  human  heart  by  which  we  live  "  ! 

Norway  is  very  beautiful,  the  scenery  all  along  the 
coast  is  much  finer  than  I  supposed;  the  Lofoden  Is- 
lands, especially  picturesque  in  their  fine  outlines  and 
white  mantles. 

We  visited  a  Lap  settlement,  and  saw  whales  alive 
and  in  every  stage  of  preparation  for  the  market;  the 
great  cod-fisheries,  too,  where  so  dangerous  are  the  seas 
that  hundreds  of  lives  are  often  lost  in  one  season.  The 
little  churchyards  contain  only  the  graves  of  women 
and  children,  or  of  some  very,  very  old  men.  Those 
who  have  been  drowned  are  not  spoken  of  as  having 
died.  "They  were  left,"  is  always  said.  A  dear,  warm- 
hearted Norwegian  physician  told  me  about  it  with  a 
poet's  appreciation  of  its  pathos. 

Do  you  know  how  strongly  Norway  is  moved  to-day 
with  great  modern  questions?  Ibsen  is  truly  one.  The 
old  viking  spirit  of  liberty  is  astir  in  the  people,  and  I 
am  afraid  will  work  to  their  harm,  for,  politically,  it  is 
centering  against  Swedish  rule  and  priority.  One  can- 
not help  sympathizing  with  them,  even  though  liking 
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the  Swedes  better,  personally;  for  they  are  a  brave,  true, 
active  people,  and  ought  to  be  independent.  So  many 
are  coming  back  from  America,  partly  because  of  the 
hard  times  there,  and  partly,  I  think,  too,  because  of 
this  seething,  national  spirit;  but  it  could  not  succeed; 
the  nation  is  only  a  handful,  and  poor.  My  inland 
journeys  are  as  pleasant  as  those  by  steamer,  for  driving 
is  the  one  pleasure  that  does  not  tire  me,  if  taken  with 
intervals  of  rest.  I  leave  a  place  about  ten  in  the 
morning  and  drive  three  hours,  stopping  en  route  for  a 
glass  of  milk;  then,  at  a  posting-station,  horse,  vehicle, 
and  driver  have  to  be  changed,  so  there  I  take  dinner, 
go  to  a  room  for  an  hour  or  two  of  rest,  and  between 
four  and  five  start  out  again,  arriving  at  another  tiny 
hamlet,  with  a  clean  inn,  about  eight,  which  is  the  sup- 
per hour,  and  there  I  stay  for  the  night. 

From  my  window  the  view  is  always  beautiful,  and 
the  midnight  twilight  too  enchanting  to  leave,  but  for 
the  certainty  of  its  repetition  night  after  night. 

Among  the  Hills  of  Norway,  July  10,  1894. 

I  WONDER  if  you  are  beginning  to  think  the  charm  of 
this  country  has  lulled  me  into  silence.  Yesterday  I 
drove  over  a  mountain  where  snow  lay  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  on  either  side  of  the  road,  which  was  itself  covered 
with  solid  ice,  although  the  sun  had  shone  upon  it, 
without  a  day's  rain  for  a  month.  It  was  not  attended 
with  discomfort  for  me,  like  our  Colorado  experience, 
because  only  five  thousand  feet  high  (just  half),  but  the 
winters  are  so  very  long  that  the  lesser  altitude  makes 
no  difference.  Enormous  quantities  of  snow  and  ice 
remain  the  whole  year.  .  .  . 

Some  days  my  traveling  is  partly  done  on  little  steam- 
ers, upon  the  fjords,  that  come  so  far  inland  on  the 
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western  coast,  but  most  of  it  continues  to  be  in  driving^ 
over  mountains  and  through  smiling  valleys.  I  have 
given  up  trying  to  take  a  carriage,  they  are  so  scarce  and 
expensive,  and  now  drive  in  a  two-wheeled  vehicle 
called  a  stollkjere,  which  is  quite  comfortable  when  I 
get  it  just  properly  balanced  by  putting  all  the  heavy  lug- 
gage behind,  and  the  boy  also.  This  adjustment  is  so 
different  from  the  usual  one,  and  so  incomprehensible 
to  all  the  natives,  it  takes  me  at  least  half  an  hour  to 
accomplish  it.  The  poor  boy  does  have  a  dreadful  time 
of  it,  for  he  either  has  to  sit  on  the  handle  of  my  hold' 
all,  or  a  sloping  bag  of  oats.  Still,  he  cheerfully  flies  up 
and  down  to  open  gates,  run  up  hill,  and  "conduct" 
me  generally,  and  I  give  him  three  cents  more  than  the 
usual  pour-hoirc  at  the  end.  Brownness  and  freckles 
innumerable  are  not  very  becoming,  but  make  me  look 
quite  robust,  and,  take  it  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  journey 
has  been  beneficial,  for  I  grew  accustomed  to  the  long 
drives  and  learned  where  to  stuff  the  pillows. 

Vasenden,  Norway,  July  10,  1894. 
I  HAVE  not  written,  because  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible that  anything  should  reach  its  destination  from 
some  of  the  tiny  hamlets  where  1  have  been,  where  let- 
ters are  passed  on  from  one  person  to  another,  not  ofifi- 
cially  authorized.  I  have  been  having  a  very  successful 
time  as  to  beautiful,  dry,  sunny  weather,  and  fairly  com 
fortable  inns,  and  have  enjoyed  almost  every  day  very 
much.  As  to  vehicles,  I  have  found  a  compromise  be- 
tween a  carriole  and  a  carriage.  It  is  also  a  two-wheeled 
cart,  but  large  enough  to  allow  change  of  position,  and 
is  sometimes  really  comfortable,  —  much  depends  upon 
the  small  boy  perched  up  behind.  Yesterday  my  drive 
led  over   a   mountain   nearly  six  thousand   feet   high,. 
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and  on  the  top  the  road  took  us  through  snowdrifts 
nearly  eight  feet  deep,  the  way  itself  covered  with 
frozen  snow  and  ice.  It  was  the  most  Alpine  experience 
I  have  had. 

Having  seen  more  of  Norway  now,  I  cannot  compare 
it  as  at  all  equaling  Switzerland  as  a  whole.  It  is  as 
fine  as  part  of  Switzerland,  but  one  looks  eagerly  for  the 
more  which  that  divine  country  alone  has  to  offer. 
These  running  waters,  however,  are  unique,  and  they  are 
at  their  grandest,  the  hot  sun  melting  the  snow  so  fast. 
Just  think  of  it!  In  six  weeks  their  summer  will  be 
gone,  snow  coming  after  the  last  of  August,  and  no 
mild  days  following.  Last  night  I  saw  two  stars  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  first  visible  to  me  for  more  than 
a  month. 

Such  a  lot  of  English  I  am  meeting  now!  Too  many, 
and  too  English!  I  find  the  old  "tea  party"  rebellion 
strong  within  me,  sometimes,  and  defiantly  eat  eggs 
from  a  glass.  There  certainly  are  some  exceptions, 
though,  as  my  kind  Miss  H.  will  prove. 

This  letter  is  written  while  stopping  at  an  inn  for 
dinner,  after  a  three-hours'  drive;  about  five  o'clock  I 
shall  go  on  ten  miles  farther  for  the  night.  It  is  well 
for  me  that  the  weather  is  so  dry,  for  this  jolting  would 
make  me  very  rheumatic. 
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Christiania,  Norway,  July  26,  1894. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  Norway !  The  lovely  fjords^ 
mountains  pine-covered,  and  mountains  rock-ribbed 
and  snow-capped  I  Above  all,  and  unique,  the  won- 
derful waterfalls,  coming  from  the  very  skies,  foaming, 
leaping  down  perpendicular  cliffs  in  such  volume  that 
the  spray  is  thrown  in  clouds,  becoming  innumerable 
rainbows  in  the  sunlight.  Even  Switzerland  has  no 
such  cascades.  Those  who  see  only  the  western  coast, 
in  a  steamboat,  miss,  I  think,  the  better  half.  The  miles 
and  miles  of  drives  over  perfect  roads,  stopping  for  a 
couple  of  hours  for  the  midday  meal  and  rest,  then  go- 
ing on  two  or  three,  or  even  four,  hours  longer,  sure  of 
finding  all  kindness  and  attention,  meeting,  among 
many,  some  delightful  people,  but  taking  them  again 
as  one  wishes  to,  while  having  the  companionship  of 
nature;  the  pleasant  talks  with  the  admirable  people,  so 
responsive  to  a  genial  word,  —  all  this,  and  much  more, 
this  outing  has  brought  me.  So  many  times  I  have 
thought  how  you  and  the  children  would  enjoy  it,  and 
wished  with  all  my  heart  you  could  have  it  too. 

The  North  Cape  trip  I  would  never  try  again,  though 
so  very  satisfactory,  for  its  absence  of  night  is  a  great 
drain  upon  the  system.  But  the  rest,  I  hope  for,  with  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  language,  though  I  think 
twenty  words  never  did  more  effective  use  than  mine, 
in  expressing  salutations,  compliments,  needs,  and  sat- 
isfactions. .  .  .  When  M.  sails  in  August  I  am  going  to 
Liverpool  to  visit  the  dear  English  lady  whom  I  met  at 
Luxor.  She  quite  understands  my  limitations,  and  will 
give  me  as  much  freedom  as  I  need.  ...  As  to  writing, 
I  always  mean  to  do  better,  and  then  when  the  spirit 
has  gone  out  in  active,  tenderest  thought  to  you,  the 
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hand  that  holds  the  pen  moves  like  lead,  and  the  tired 
old  eyes  burn  and  twitch,  and  the  thoughts  remain  un- 
clothed. I  inclose  a  few  stamps  for  Janet,  and  the  little 
forget-me-nots  came  from  the  very  top  of  the  North 
Cape. 

SCANDINAVIAN  TOUR. 

Cologne,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  past  Elsinore  to 
Goteberg,  canal  (three  days)  to  Stockholm,  a  week 
there;  by  rail  to  Trondhjem,  steamer  to  North  Cape 
(eight  days),  back  to  Trondhjem,  by  rail  to  Storen,  tak- 
ing carriage  there  for  a  four  or  five  days'  drive  through 
Updal  and  Romsdal  to  Naes.  At  Storen  ask  to  have 
Mr.  Hilman  Myshta  to  drive  you.  Naes  by  boat  to  West 
Naes,  or  Molda,  for  a  day.  Then  drive  to  Vodheim;  a 
week  should  be  given  to  it,  with  the  devours;  then  by 
boat  to  Balholm  and  Laerdal;  then  drive  the  Valders 
route,  and  on  to  Christiania.  Return  via  the  Tellemar- 
ken  route  to  Vossvangen.  Go  from  there  to  Stalheim 
and  Gudevangen,  returning  the  next  day  to  Vossvangen, 
and  from  there  to  Bergen.  Never  take  this  trip  without 
Baedeker,  and,  if  possible,  see  all  that  he  doubly  stars. 
The  gems  are  the  Romsdal,  the  Hardvanger  fjord  from 
Eide  to  Odda,  and  the  Lofoden  Islands. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

All  hotels  indifferent.  See  Thorwaldsen's  Museum 
thoroughly,  half  a  day  at  least.  Be  sure  to  see  his 
grave,  so  touchingly  placed  in  the  central  court.  See, 
also,  his  portraits  by  artist  friends;  genial,  pleasant 
face.  Go  to  the  Apostles'  Church  for  his  statues,  also. 
There  is  a  castle  very  near  the  city,  the  name  1  forget, 
with  some  interesting  old  Danish  drinking-cups,  etc., 
and  a  fine  old  hall,  suggestive  of  the  merry  times  of 
"vikings  bold."  Elsinore  (Hamlet),  and  another  very 
interesting  castle  near  it,  may  both  be  visited  the  same 
day,  I  believe  (I  could  not  go).  The  Museum  of  North- 
ern Anticjuities  is  very  fine,  well  worth  a  visit.  Another 
delightful  morning  to  be  spent  at  a  private  Museum  of 
Sculpture  (one  merely  pays  at  the  door),  containing 
both  ancient  and  modern,  among  them  very  interesting 
Etruscan  antiquities.  There  are  two  fine  friezes  in  bas- 
relief,  one  of  \\'alhalla.  There  is  a  charming  drive  to 
the  Beech  Forest, /z^// of  deer.  It  is  the  scene  of  Hans 
Andersen's  Tales.  It  should  be  an  afternoon  drive,  to 
get  the  effect  of  the  lengthening  shadows.  Give  one 
evening  to  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  with  its  pot-pourri  of 
amusements. 
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Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  August  8,  1894. 

...  It  is  very  interesting  to  be  living  and  breathing 
in  this  inspiring  air  of  Stratford.  We  are  in  a  house  at 
the  edge  of  the  town,  with  its  garden  sloping  to  the 
gentle  Avon,  and  the  church  where  Shakespeare  lies  is 
just  at  hand.  I  go  to  it  day  after  day,  walking  through 
the  churchyard  filled  with  many  stones  older  than 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  last  evening,  after  ten  o'clock,  I 
sat  for  a  long  time  under  the  huge  elms  and  cypresses, 
believing  \\\dX  just  there  he  had  sat  while  Hamlet's  solil- 
oquy came  into  being. 

England's  scenery  would  seem  very  tame,  after  nature 
in  her  great,  grand  expressions,  as  in  Norway,  but  human 
associations  have  so  filled  every  nook  and  corner,  and 
the  blessed,  gifted  company  of  English  writers  have  so 
idealized  their  country's  gentle  charms,  one  falls  into 
the  mood  with  them,  aided  by  the  often  cloudy  skies 
and  sighing  winds,  which  leave  mysterious  shadows  and 
whispers  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

Have  you  read  "Marcella"  ?  I  have  not  seen  it;  my 
eyes  let  me  read  nothing.  I  only  know  of  the  troubled 
times  at  home,  for  the  same  reason.  I  take  The  Nation, 
and  scan  it  once  a  week;  that  is  all. 

I  dwell  more  among  the  clouds  that  gather  round 
the  setting  sun  than  do  you.  There  are  many  compen- 
sations, but  it  is  harder  to  serve  by  waiting  than  by 
doing,  I  am  sure. 

Tell  your  mother  that  every  now  and  then  I  see  some 
beautiful  framed  "Lady"  in  an  old  baronial  hall  who 
reminds  me  of  her!  Would  that  a  modern  Van  Dyke 
could  paint  her! 
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Virginia  Water,  England,  August  30,  1894. 

It  seems  weeks  since  we  said  "Good  bye,"  for  the  first 
few  days  of  any  great  change  brings  a  sense  of  time 
quite  disproportionate,  whether  filled  pleasantly,  or 
otherwise.  In  my  many  thoughts  of  you  all  on  the 
ocean,  I  have  taken  comfort  from  the  unusual  stillness 
of  weather  here,  hoping  that  a  calm  has  been  general. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  in  detail  the  experiences  of 
these  few  days!  It  would  seem  very  like  a  chapter  from 
"Mrs.  Gaskell."  My  Miss  H.  and  her  sister  were  both 
in  the  train  with  me  from  London,  and  met  me  with 
much  cordiality.  Rooms  were  ready  for  us,  very  high 
up,  but  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Mine  proved  quite 
a  natural  history  museum.  One  night,  a  bat;  another, 
a  mouse;  and  wasps  innumerable;  but  it  has  been  quiet, 
and,  as  the  hotel  stands  really  in  the  country,  the  tree- 
tops  have  greeted  me  at  the  windows.  The  cuisine, 
however,  has  been  at  its  English  worst,  and  a  la  carte 
entirely,  with  no  variety  of  choice.  My  friend  likes 
nothing  for  lunch  but  bread  and  milk;  the  sister,  cold 
meat  and  cheese;  so,  chops  being  their  usual  dinner 
order,  I  have  tried  to  be  happy  with  dropped  eggs.  All 
the  more,  because  I  am  to  visit  the  entire  family,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  have  them  think  it  necessary  to  give  me 
so  much,  out  of  their  customary  habits.  I  should  not 
have  dared  accept,  had  they  not  shown  so  much  consid- 
eration of  me  here  as  to  rest-hours  and  comfortable 
corners.  I  am  to  have  breakfast  in  my  room,  which  is 
their  way  too.  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  indifferent, 
gastronomically.  Like  the  H.'s,  they  each  take  a  book, 
sometimes  two  or  three,  to  the  table,  and  would  read 
the  whole  time,  were  no  guest  with  them;  and,  while 
Miss  H.  reads  between  mouthfuls,  she  knits  too.     Why 
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should  they  know  skim-milk  from  cream !  Mrs.  W.  likes 
to  do  the  very  same,  and  is  equally  and  aggravatingly 
indifferent.  I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  be  better  to 
rise  above  this  epicureanism,  but  once  a  connoisseur, 
such  philosophy  is  difficult.  Every  day  brings  some 
new  and  delightful  discovery  in  my  Miss  H.  She  has 
done  her  work  faithfully  and  well,  and  is  exceptionally 
finely  read  and  educated.  She  is  reading  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  aloud  to  me,  in  French.  Her  pronunciation  is 
almost  perfect  and  her  voice  low  and  sympathetic.  It 
rests  me  to  watch  her  quiet  industriousness.  I  hear  the 
splashing  in  the  morning,  then  after  an  hour  the  door 
gently  closed.  She  has  gone  to  the  writing-room  for  two 
hour's  work  with  her  "  Brail " —  putting  into  type  for  the 
blind  the  "Christmas  Carol";  after  that  she  comes  for 
me  to  go  to  the  garden  for  a  talk  or  reading  aloud.  Then, 
after  my  rest-hour  following  lunch,  we  have  had  a  car- 
riage every  day,  and  driven,  stopping  for  tea,  as  we  have 
done.  Now  I  must  get  ready  for  our  coach  drive  to 
Richmond  this  afternoon.  My  heart  is  so  thankful  for 
the  beautiful  summer  we  have  had,  that  I  cannot  let 
myself  think  how  far  away  you  are  again! 
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London,  September  12,  1894. 

To-day  I  lunched  at  "Ye  Old  Cheshire  Cheese,"  the 
only  woman  there,  except  the  barmaid,  but  I  did  not 
mind.  Notwithstanding  our  few  disagreeable  experi- 
ences, most  Englishmen  are  respectful,  and  this  com- 
pany I  felt  to  be  a  learned  one,  even  without  a  central 
Johnsonian  figure,  for  they  go  there  from  the  Law 
Inns  to  lunch.  Is  not  that  an  interesting  portrait  of 
Samuel,  above  his  favorite  corner?  Modern,  of  course, 
but  just  like  the  old  one  behind  the  bar. 

I  found  where  Johnson  lived,  17  Gough  Place,  and 
Bolt  Court,  where  he  died;  and  some  very  interesting 
facts  about  Milton's  home  life  in  St.  Bride's  Church- 
yard. Then  I  have  been  to  a  delightful  old,  old 
church.  Great  Saint  Helen's,  though  it  is  only  a  small 
church  now,  standing  in  a  quiet  green  close,  entered 
by  a  narrow  passage  from  near  Holborn;  and  Crosby 
Hall,  which  was  built  in  1475,  ^^^  ^s  still  almost  the 
same,  a  beautiful  bit  of  domestic  Gothic  architecture. 
Richard  t'he  Third  lived  there  while  planning  Edward's 
dethronement,  and  poor  Sir  Thomas  More  afterwards 
lived  there,  while  writing  Richard's  life,  and  was  taken 
from  there  to  the  Tower.  The  house  is  now  a  restau- 
rant, but  a  fine  one,  so  in  keeping  with  the  fine  banquet- 
ing hall,  —  and  picturescjue  in  the  extreme. 

Where  are  the  writers  who  tell  of  the  London  of  to- 
day with  its  fascinating  mixture  of  old  and  new! 
Dickens,  Lamb,  Shakespeare,  and  the  whole  delightful 
'•company  of  saints  and  prophets,"  chose  their  imme- 
diate surroundings  with  wonderful  effect  as  a  setting 
for  their  people,  while  to-day  there  seems  no  love  be- 
tween man  and  his  surroundings. 
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Well,  so  I  go  wandering  about,  improving  the  present 
clear  d^ys  for  the  outdoor  wanderings.  It  is  like  a 
dream  always  to  pass  from  one  country  into  another, 
even  one's  native  land,  and  as  often  as  I  have  done  it, 
that  aspect  does  not  lessen,  which  lends  a  great  charm, 
whether  the  act  be  a  favorite  one  or  not.  When  your 
next  six  months  abroad  comes,  and  it  will  soon,  you 
must  give  three  weeks  more  to  London,  with  its  innu- 
merable "very spots,"  of  which  I  did  not  see  half  before, 
although  we  were  so  energetic.  Did  you  go  to  Temple 
Church,  where  the  Knights  Templars  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  buried  ?  And  the  beautiful  Temple  grounds, 
with  their  various  courts,  are  just  as  they  were  long  be- 
fore Shakespeare's  time.  In  the  garden  there  grew  the 
red  and  white  roses  plucked  for  badges.  Shakespeare 
has  a  great  deal  of  it  in  "Henry  the  Sixth"  and  in  the 
splendid  old  banqueting-hall,  with  the  wonderful  wooden 
ceiling  and  chimney,  was  acted  "Twelfth  Night,"  soon 
after  it  was  written  in  1601.  It  is  so  very  interesting 
to  turn  aside  from  busy  Fleet  Street,  and  find  this  laby- 
rinth of  cool,  green  patches  among  the  stately  old  legal 
buildings.  In  Fountain  Court,  Dickens  made  little 
Miss  Finch  wander  to  meet  her  lover,  John  Westlock, 
and  the  comparison  between  her  smiling  face  and  the 
pretty  fountain,  as  quoted  by  Hare,  is  charming. 

My  lodgings  prove  really  very  satisfactory,  my  land- 
lady teachable  and  willing,  so  I  have  pears  with  saccha- 
rine, very  milky  rice  puddings,  and  hot  luncheons,  with 
no  oxtail  soup.  You  must  try  them,  next  time,  for 
while  perpetually  sightseeing,  one  does  not  mind  the 
isolation. 
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London,  September  15,  1894. 
The  book  you  sent  is  delightful.  'I  have  been  once 
since  to  the  Gallery,  and  next  week  propose  several 
visits  there.  Have  been  improving  the  fair  days  for 
outdoor  trips,  and  among  them  to  the  Charterhouse,  of 
which  I  should  not  have  thought,  but  was  very  much 
interested.  Such  a  restful  sort  of  man  showed  me 
about,  and  it  was  so  quiet.  I  could  feel  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  men  we  have  learned  to  love,  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  the  Temple  Church,  too,  so  stately  and 
reserved,  with  true  knightly  dignity;  and,  the  same 
morning,  to  the  Temple  Gardens,  with  Fountain's 
Court.  I  prowled  around  to  find  my  way  into  the 
churchyard  where  Goldsmith  is  buried.  A  policeman 
came  to  tell  me  I  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Master's  Gar- 
den, but  beiyig  there,  he  would  show  me  the  way  to  the 
grave.  Then  he  became  very  kind  and  social,  and  told 
me  a  good  many  things.  I  think  London  policemen 
are  models  of  their  kind.  To-day  I  went  to  the  Soane 
Museum,  and  found  it  closed  to  the  public  now,  the 
curator  having  recently  died.  The  attendant  told  me 
to  come  back  to-morrow  afternoon,  because  then  the 
present  manager  would  be  there,  and  probably  allow  me 
to  see  the  sarcophagus.  So  I  hope  not  to  be  denied. 
Then  I  went  to  St.  Olave,  Pepys's  church,  and  where  he 
is  buried.  Do  you  know  it,  in  Hall  Street,  near  the 
Tower?  Yesterday,  to  St.  Margaret's,  with  its  several 
beautiful  windows.  Have  you  seen  the  1894  to  Phillips 
Brooks?  But  almost  best  of  all  is  St.  Helen's.  And 
did  I  tell  you  that  that  same  morning  I  went  and 
lunched  at  "Ye  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese,"  in  Wine  Court 
Lane,  and  sat  opposite  Dr.  Johnson's  favorite  corner, 
while  I  ate  my  chops  in  memory  of  him?     I  know  he 
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had  dyspepsia  too.  No  man  ever  looked  so  physically 
distressed  from  any  other  cause,  and  I  have  a  very  sym- 
pathetic corner  in  my  heart  for  him.  I  was  the  only 
woman  guest,  but  did  not  mind,  it  was  so  quaint  and 
interesting. 

London,  Thursday  Evening. 

.  .  .  The  days  h^cvt  flown,  and  I  would  gladly  remain 
a  fortnight  into  October,  for  the  interests  here,  but  that 
would  make  the  journey  to  Rome  hardly  worth  the 
while,  so  I  think  I  had  better  go  next  week,  September 
29th,  spending  Sunday  in  the  quaint  little  town  of  Ami- 
ens. What  have  I  not  seen!  The  Tower,  even  to  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  (not  usually  shown).  The 
National  Gallery,  every  other  day.  The  Elgin  Marbles, 
St.  Giles,  in  Cripplegate,  where  Milton  lies.  Chelsea 
Old  Church,  very  interesting.  Have  you  seen  it?  Sir 
Thomas  More's  church,  you  know.  The  houses  (out- 
side) of  George  Eliot  and  Carlyle,  in  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea.  (Again,  without  success,  to  the  Soane  Mu- 
seum), and  to-day  to  the  National  History  Museum  in 
South  Kensington,  a  wonderful  ^Xdice.  Oh!  if  the  fogs 
were  not  gathering  pretty  thick  and  fast,  and  I  did  not 
know  Rome  was  shining  in  autumnal  glory,  I  could  be 
happy  here  for  a  long  while. 

London,  Tuesday. 

.  .  .  Have  been  several  times  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  yesterday  to  Southwark,  to  see  the  Church  of  St. 
Savior,  with  its  beautiful  Lady  Chapel,  and  tomb  of 
Gower,  with  others  very  quaint  and  interesting.  Then 
up  High  Street  to  the  old  Inns.  Where  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims  started  from  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  "  Old 
George"  Inn  remains,  a  perfect  type  of  the  others.  I 
can  hardly  realize  that  I  shall  have  been  here  a  month, 
all  but  two  days. 
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Hanover  Square,  London,  September  17, 1894. 
Here  I  am,  installed  in  lodgings,  three  good-sized 
rooms  at  my  disposal,  and  a  good-natured  landlady.  It  is 
an  infinitely  more  comfortable  way  to  live  than  in  the  av- 
erage/^7?j"/^«,and  but  a  trifle  more  expensive.  A  bit  lonely 
at  times,  of  course,  especially  now,  after  being  delight- 
fully spoiled  by  M.  and  her  family,  but  not  solonely  that 
I  have  felt  impelled  to  seek  out  friends.  I  have  waited 
to  get  some  of  the  most  enticing  sights  done,  because, 
as  soon  as  the  social  element  begins,  it  takes  more  than 
my  strength  to  meet  both;  so  I  have  given  myself, 
already,  two  weeks  of  solitary  browsing,  "  Hare's  Walks 
in  London"  in  one  hand,  ''Baedeker"  in  the  other, 
and  have  been  in  every  old  court  and  alley  where  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  ever  wandered;  have  followed  Milton, 
Bunyan,  Pepys,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-places, besides  feasting  my  eyes  on  the  lovely  pictures 
at  the  National  Gallery.  My  favorite  way  of  getting 
about  is  on  the  tops  of  the  omnibuses,  the  finest  way 
possible  of  knowing  the  city.  It  was  M.  who,  in  all  her 
dignity,  discovered  that  for  me,  as  I  had  not  supposed 
it  possible  to  accomplish  the  gymnastic  feat  of  mounting. 
I  soon  became  quite  agile,  however,  and  Sundays  ride 
nearly  all  day  long,  everything  else  being  forbidden. 
I  had  not  thought  the  English  climate  would  agree  with 
me,  but  it  has  done  so  very  well,  and  given  me  rather 
a  better  two  months  than  usual.  The  showers  have  been 
frequent,  but  fairly  mild.  It  would  not  be  best  for 
me  to  spend  a  winter  here,  however.  Oh!  but  the  fleas 
are  worse  than  in  Italy,  more  ferocious  and  persistent. 
They  are  Europe's  great  alloy,  the  ever-present  thorn. 
I  can  rise  above  them  when  active,  but  in  rest-hours 
and  solitude  they  eclipse  all  serenity  or  aspiration. 
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London,  September  20,  1894. 

Among  my  wanderings  this  week,  I  went  to  a  very 
interesting  old  church  in  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  London, 
in  which  I  found  buried  a  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre, — 
1593-94.  Without  doubt  they  were  the  builders  of 
Hurstmonceaux,  or  its  heirs.  Their  tomb  is  most  beau- 
tiful. Renaissance,  of  various  marbles,  surmounted  by 
their  reclining  figures,  he  in  full  armor,  she  in  a  long 
cloak  gracefully  falling  about  her;  the  faces  are  both 
fine,  she  almost  beautiful  in  feature.  Both  wore  the 
great  ruffs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  the  little 
child  lying  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  a  statue  not 
over  two  feet  long,  wears  the  same,  and  looks  such  a 
quaint  figure  by  the  parents'  stately  ones.  It  was  poor 
Sir  Thomas  More's  church:  his  body  is  buried  there; 
also,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  whose  two  sons, 
and  daughter-in-law.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  are  in  the  sad 
chapel  at  the  Tower.  After  pictures,  churches,  abbeys, 
old  inns,  and  out-of-the-way  nooks  innumerable,  I  felt 
that  I  had,  at  least,  seen  enough  of  London  to  go  away 
quite  contentedly,  until  to-day,  after  a  delightful  two 
hours  spent  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  it  almost 
made  me  decide  to  give  up  Rome,  and  keep  on  with 
learning  here  until  just  in  time  to  take  the  steamer  at 
Marseilles.  There  are  such  beautiful  collections  of 
everything  here,  so  admirably  arranged  and  classified, 
and  next  month  there  are  to  be  lectures  in  geology, 
very  tempting  indeed.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  every  year  brings  more  fullness  of 
interests.  I  can  only  taste,  because  not  strong  enough 
to  be  anything  but  superficial.  But  it  is  good  to  be 
alive,  and  responsive  to  Life's  riches.  I  do  want  your 
little  boy  to  be  enough  of  a  scientist  to  enjoy  geology 
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and  botany,  even  though  only  as  an  onlooker.  I  mean, 
should  his  tastes  be  literary,  to  be  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  read  the  Book  of  Nature  when  open  to  him.  I  find 
so  many  as  interested  in  art  as  I  am,  but  almost  no  one 
who  loves  the  very  earth.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
little  girls  taught  enough  to  see  whether  they  want 
more.  It  has  one  great  advantage  over  all  other  study: 
wherever  one  may  be.  Nature  is  there,  and  even  the 
fiat  prairies  and  homely  sand-hills  have  lessons  in  them, 
while  Art  must  be  sought,  and  is  not  always  to  be 
reached. 

London,  September  26,  1894. 

We  have  been  having  a  week  of  damp,  cold,  rainy 
weather,  which  has  given  me  plenty  of  rheumatism, 
and  made  me  think  the  decision  for  Rome  a  wise 
one,  so  I  go  day  after  to-morrow.  But  now  I  have 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the  slightly  showery  and 
not  moisture-laden  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  past 
few  days;  the  former,  though  somewhat  mentally  de- 
pressing, is  certainly  not  as  trying  as  our  extremes. 

As  for  London,  it  is  everything  one  wants,  except 
blue  skies  and  cheerful  Sundays.  On  the  principle  of 
brightening  blessings,  I  am  already  beginning  to  quarrel 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  cup  of  tea  on  the 
Continent.  These  aerated  breadshops  every  few  yards 
apart,  with  delicious  bread  and  butter,  and  sponge- 
cakes, and  fees  forbidden  I 

It  takes  a  lot  of  browsing  around  to  discover  London's 
treasures  in  every  direction.  I  have  just  found  out, 
too  late  to  go,  about  delightful  half-shilling  concerts, 
studios  open  on  Sunday,  and  several  other  good  things. 

I  have  grown  to  admire  St.  Paul's  exterior  very,  very 
much.     As  one  approaches  it  from  narrow  Fleet  Street, 
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riding  on  top  of  the  omnibus,  its  presence  is  almost 
solemn  in  its  great  harmonious  proportions,  more  ma- 
jestic for  its  grayness,  as  if  born  of  the  clouds  above  it, 
yet  enduring  because  of  the  city's  need.  I  am  so  fond 
of  the  churchyard  around  it,  with  its  really  bright  flow- 
ers, chrysanthemums  now,  and  its  resting-places  under 
a  cluster  of  trees,  the  only  ones  in  that  part  of  London. 
What  a  pity  that  the  monuments  within  are  so  terribly 
ugly!  The  English  seem  to  have  acquired,  or  are 
acquiring,  art  as  slowly  as  full  political  freedom.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  acquired  it  almost  at  one  effort. 

I  enjoy  the  Elgin  Marbles  at  the  British  Museum  so 
much  better  than  before;  and  to-day  I  have  been  in  the 
reading-room  there,  hunting  up  about  Hurstmonceaux, 
and  our  ancestors  generally,  roused  to  it  by  those  fine 
old  tombs  in  Chelsea  Church.  I  found  out  a  great 
many  interesting  facts,  but  they  must  keep  for  the 
telling. 
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Rome,  October  5,  1894. 
I  AM  here,  at  the  Hotel  Marini,  in  the  Via  Tortoni, 
only  a  little  way  from  the  Via  Due  Maccelli.  Had  fully 
decided  to  go  to  the  Vittoria,  but  en  route  had  a  con- 
versation with  an  English  physician  living  here,  who 
said  that  recent  buildings  had  shut  out  all  the  sunlight 
from  that  hotel,  and  spoke  of  this  as  new,  and  with  a 
////.  The  ////  made  it  seem  worth  trying,  and  I  was 
much  pleased.  I  have  a  pleasant,  sunny  room,  in  the 
entresol,  but  it  is  as  high  as  most  seconds,  therefore 
light.  Bed  and  board,  so  far,  excellent.  The  landlady 
is  English,  and  many  come.  .  .  .  Have  been  to  the 
Vatican  pictures.  Ah!  how  grand  the  Sistine  prophets 
and  sibyls  are  I  Beautiful  the  "Transfiguration  "  is,  of 
course,  but  I  like  the  "  Madonna  de  Foligno"  much 
better.  Think  of  that  lovely  picture  painted  for  that 
little  town!  That,  and  Domenichino's  "Communion  of 
St.  Jerome"  (two  of  the  figures  in  it)  I  shall  never  for- 
get. Hare  begins  delightfully,  but  they  tell  me  I  must 
have  a  new  Baedeker,  so  nmch  of  old  Rome  has  been 
discovered  in  the  last  few  years. 

October  14th. 
...  It  has  been  too  warm  until  yesterday,  and  I  have 
been  far  from  well,  though  busy.  I  went  to  Livia's 
house,  on  my  two  old  feet,  and  enjoyed  the  very  inter- 
esting frescoes.  Went  one  day  to  Tivoli  and  Hadrian's 
Villa.  Of  the  churches,  so  far,  like  best  St.  Clemente, 
with  its  beautiful  choir  and  its  quaint  frescoes.  Do  you 
know  them?  Last  night  saw  the  Coliseum  by  moon- 
light. Very  grand,  but  not  so  much  improved  as  our 
wonderful  Sphynx  was.  Oh!  what  a  night  that  was. 
Since,  I  have  sat  with  the  emperors  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.     Their  faces  are  such  studies;  am  going  to 
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learn  them  by  sight.     As  the  days  slip  by  very  fast,  I 
find  they  record  a  great  deal. 

Rome,  October  23d. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  books.  They  will  help 
greatly  towards  impressing  on  my  mind  the  faces  which 
I  have  studied  by  myself  with  the  keenest  interest. 
What  a  verification  Trajan's  head  is  of  Shakespeare's 
^' There  is  no  art  to  read  the  mind's  construction  in  the 
face."  Fortunately,  such  cases  are  exceptions.  But 
Trajan's  head  is  so  low  and  insignificant,  his  chin  so 
weak,  his  lips  so  thin,  one  would  expect  it  all  to  mean  a 
bad,  cruel  man.  On  the  other  hand,  no  faces  were  ever 
more  perfect  expressions  of  their  kind  than  Nero's  and 
Messalina's.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  classic  Rome 
which  fascinates  me  the  most.  Then,  again,  some  sweet, 
quiet  chapter  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  to  bring  a 
nearer  touch  of  sympathy,  —  and  the  lovingness  which 
so  pervades  Florence  and  the  lesser  Italian  cities.  I 
had  not  been  to  hear  the  singing  at  Trinita,  though  had 
meant  to  do  so,  and  your  letter  sent  me  that  very  after- 
noon, an  especially  favorable  time,  as,  because  of  a 
fete  the  music  was  more  than  ordinary.  Perhaps  some 
of  it  Mendelssohn, — I  do  not  know.  It  was  beautiful  to 
hear  them,  quite  "like  a  choir  of  angels,"  and  now  that 
the  days  are  so  short,  the  shadows  gathered  fast  before 
vespers  were  over,  the  lights  of  the  lamps  becoming 
more  and  more  starlike  in  the  gloaming. 

Those  mosaics  in  the  Chigi  Chapel,  from  Raphael's 
cartoons,  of  the  seven  planets,  with  gods  and  angels, 
are  very  fine.  That  church,  St.  Clemente,  St.  Prassede, 
and  some  parts  of  St.  Maria  Ara  Cceli,  are  my  favorites. 
The  altar  frescoes  in  St.  Pudens  are  wonderful,  but  I 
was   disappointed   not   to   see  the  house   underneath, 
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which  is  being  still  farther  excavated  for  history's  sake. 
It  is  delightful  to  find  modern  Italy  so  alive  to  its  hid- 
den treasures,  and  so  carefully  protecting  its  ruins. 

The  National  Museum  contains  some  very  interesting 
things,  and  but  few  people  seem  to  know  of  it.  Do 
you?  I  could  walk  to  the  House  of  Livia,  because  of 
the  many  fragments  for  frequent  rest;  it  is  little  by  little 
that  I  accomplish  most  things. 
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Rome,  November  6,  1894. 
.  .  .  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  my  dearest 
cousin  I  have  an  introduction  to  an  old  college  friend, 
a  missionary,  living  in  Bombay,  who  will  do  any  kind- 
ness in  his  power  for  me,  for  the  sake  of  our  mutual 
friend.  It  is  really  quite  a  comfort.  To-morrow  I  leave 
for  Genoa,  where  I  shall  rest  a  day,  then  spend  two  or 
three  in  Nice,  getting  to  Marseilles  Thursday.  I  would 
have  lingered  here  a  little  longer,  but  the  temptation  to 
overdo  is  rather  hard  to  resist,  and  Nice  is  a  very  restful 
place,  especially  at  my  nice  Pension  des  Grangers,  with 
its  pretty  garden.  Do  you  know  the  Church  of  St.  Agnese 
Fuori  le  Mura?  One  goes  down  to  it  from  the  street, 
nearly  fifty  steps,  the  walls  either  side  being  lined  with 
fragments  from  the  Catacombs.  It  has  beautiful  marble 
columns,  and  a  triforium,  rare  in  Italian  churches.  Did 
you  see  the  Bambino  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli?  I 
saw  it  one  day  in  its  golden  shrine,  looking  so  wise  and 
kind,  that  somehow  I  felt  almost  as  worshipful  as  the 
three  French  people  who  kissed  its  foot  with  genuine 
belief,  and  the  next  time  I  saw  it  brought  out  in  its 
cradle  and  placed  in  a  handsome  carriage,  to  be  taken 
to  its  mission  of  healing,  evidently  to  some  family  of 
standing,  judging  from  the  establishment.  Do  you 
remember  the  pretty  legend,  about  how,  when  a  wicked 
woman,  thinking  it  would  bring  her  good  luck  to 
have  the  Bambino  in  her  house,  feigned  illness;  then 
she  sent  back  a  false  one  she  had  prepared,  and  kept 
the  real?  But  in  the  night  the  monks  heard  a  knocking 
at  the  convent-door,  and  opening  it,  saw  a  tiny  foot. 
The  poor  little  Bambino  had  found  its  way  back,  in  all 
the  cold,  and  since  then  it  has  been  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  except  they  are  sure  it  will  be  safely  returned 
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after  its  good  work  is  done.  Ara  Coeli  I  like  very 
much.  What  with  the  Bambino,  another  chapel  with 
some  of  Pinturicchio's  frescoes,  the  many  quaint,  old 
tombstones  in  the  floor,  the  altar-stone,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Augustus,  and  the  golden  light 
which  slants  downward  upon  the  fine  old  fluted  col- 
umns,—  all  give  a  wonderfully  picturesque  effect.  Beau- 
tiful, rich  old  Rome!  There  are  many  modern  houses, 
some  streets  wholly  new,  but  I  do  not  even  see  them  in 
my  deeper  gaze,  so  they  do  not  trouble  me  as  a  student; 
and  when  my  modern  self  is  awake,  I  am  glad  for  Italy 
that  she  is  becoming  a  nation  again. 
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Rome,  October  12,  1894. 

I  AM  seeing  and  seeing,  —  something  full  of  interest 
every  day,  —  so  that  I  am  very  glad  to  have  come, 
although  physically  I  fear  it  has  been  a  mistake. 

This  morning,  to  the  Palatine  Hill  with  Mr.  Forbes 
and  a  small  party,  for  he  is  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  I  knew  would  give  me  more  than  my  books. 

From  the  three  different  kinds  of  stone  used  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  he  showed  us  the  oldest  Rome  of  all, 
that  of  Romulus,  built  in  as  a  quadrant,  and  walled 
about  with  the  Etruscan  ceremonies;  he  told  us  of  the 
later  palaces,  of  brick-work,  all  the  bricks  shaped  like 
acute  triangles,  with  the  pointed  ends  placed  inwards, 
and  filled  up  with  rubble.  Then  on  and  on,  from  one 
construction  to  another,  giving  us  at  the  same  time  very 
condensed  bits  of  history.  When  here  ten  years  ago,  I 
walked  around  the  hills,  much  interested  with  the  few 
spots  I  could  decipher  from  my  guidebook,  but  much 
has  been  done  towards  clearing  the  ruins  even  since 
then,  and  what  with  this  morning  and  yesterday's  ex- 
cursion to  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  with  the  same  little 
party,  I  feel  more  like  a  Roman  of  the  Empire  than  a 
modern  Insignificant.  It  has  added  such  great  interest 
to  much  of  the  beautiful  statuary  we  know,  to  trace 
them  to  their  original  homes,  so  many  lovely  things 
discovered  at  Hadrian's  Villa,  years  after  its  destruction 
by  the  Goths. 

From  Tivoli,  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  Sabine 
Hills,  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  one  gets  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Campagna,  and  Rome,  like  a  white  village 
on  the  horizon,  dominated  by  the  perfect  proportions 
of  St.  Peter's  dome.    It  was  my  first  wholly  satisfactory 
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view  of  the  Campagna,  treeless,  but  not  monotonous^ 
because  of  its  gentle  undulations  and  its  verdure;  once, 
in  prehistoric  times,  a  bay  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  hills 
stood  as  islands,  sonie  forest-covered,  but  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  with  shocks  and  upheavals  filling  in  the  bay,  and 
leaving  the  tufa  with  which  Romulus  built  Rome, 

Did  you  give  any  time  to  studying  the  portrait  busts 
of  emperors  and  philosophers  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum? It  is  so  interesting  !  If  I  can,  I  mean  to  know 
them  all  by  sight  before  going  away.  That  museum  is 
a  great  comfort,  because  there  are  so  few  stairs  ;  it  is 
such  a  climb  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion. Of  churches  I  have  seen  St.  John  Lateran,  with 
its  lovely  cloisters  of  twisted  marble  columns,  St.  Paolo 
Fuori  le  Mura,  whose  monolithic  granite  columns  are 
so  handsome,  and  whose  cloisters  are  nearly  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  Lateran.  Then  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  and  one 
or  two  more.  But  mediaeval  Rome  does  not  interest  me 
as  much  as  classical  Rome,  or  mediaeval  Florence  with 
its  less  restored  and  so  much  more  sympathetic  churches. 

Two  or  three  days  ago,  as  I  stood  on  the  middle 
story  of  the  Coliseum,  above  the  sound  of  distinguish- 
able talk,  and  looked  down  upon  the  great  gray  silent 
ruin  toward  the  sunlight  of  golden  haze  falling  over  the 
Campagna,  I  felt  deeply  in  touch  with  ancient  Rome. 
Never  before  had  been  that  feeling  for  her.  She  had 
seemed  grand  and  warlike,  but  cold  and  hard.  This 
time  there  lingers  in  my  mind  some  beautiful  passages 
from  Marcus  Aurelius  which  I  read  years  ago,  and  I 
seem  to  realize  now  that  there  were  many  hearts  at 
Rome. 
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ROxME,  October  18,  1894. 

I  WISH  you  could  have  heard  Dr.  Forbes'  delightful 
lecture  on  the  Forum  !  He  pointed  out  every  "very 
spot,"  and  reviewed  so  clearly  and  cleverly  the  chief 
events  connected  with  them,  that  all  the  Roman  world 
seemed  to  rise  before  us,  from  the  triumphal  processions 
on  their  way  up  to  the  Capitol,  to  the  earlier  and  more 
detailed  history  connected  with  the  Republic,  —  the 
very  platform  of  tufa  rock  from  which  Marc  Antony 
spoke  over  Julius  Caesar,  and  which  Dr.  Forbes  says 
Shakespeare  probably  gave  much  more  eloquently,  the 
rostra  from  which  Cicero  spoke,  the  place  where  Vir- 
ginius  killed  his  daughter,  and  so  on,  bringing  into  it 
so  much,  that  I  must  hear  it  again  before  leaving  Rome, 
to  remember  more  vividly  when  I  read  Roman  history. 
Yesterday  I  had  a  treat  which  I  missed  when  here  years 
ago,  for  the  Villa  Farresina  was  then  closed.  It  con- 
tains some  very  lovely  frescoes  of  Raphael's,  represent- 
ing the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  one  other  of 
Galatea.  The  cupids  are  the  most  lovable  ones  im- 
aginable, and  the  series  very  interesting.  Photographs 
do  them  great  injustice,  emphasizing  them  into  coarse- 
ness, which  they  are  not.  This  villa  has  for  a  long 
time  been  open  to  the  public,  only  the  ist  and  15th  of 
every  month,  through  courtesy,  but  now  every  Wednes- 
day for  a  fee  of  a  franc. 

Dr.  Forbes  says  that  Rome  lives  on  its  visitors,  lit- 
erally, but  she  certainly  has  very  much  to  offer  them. 

To-day  I  went  to  the  Taura  Delia  Scimmia,  "  Hilda's 
Tower"  in  "The  Marble  Faun."  When  I  send  "Hare," 
read  to  the  children  about  the  monkey  that  ran  up  it 
with  a  baby,  and  the  mother's  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  that 
if  she  would  save  her  child,  she  would  burn  a  light  to 
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her  forever.  She  had  no  sooner  said  the  prayer  than 
the  monkey  ran  down  the  water-spout,  bringing  the  baby 
safe  and  sound,  and  there  is  the  shrine,  a  beautiful  gilt 
Madonna  and  child  way  up  on  top,  with  the  lantern 
just  below  them  burning  night  and  day. 

Rome,  October  22,  1894. 

I  so  gladly  respond  to  your  request  about  the  reading, 
for  I  have  thought  so  many  times  how  lovely  it  would  be 
for  you  to  prepare  yourself  to  be  the  best  of  moth- 
ers to  Washburn,  not  only  as  he  develops  under  your 
influence  and  teaching,  but  after  he  gets  beyond  you, 
for  you  to  be  able  to  follow  his  lead.  Much  as  I  want 
the  little  fellow  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Nature  all 
his  life  (and  we  cannot  begin  too  early  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  flowers  and  living  things  about  him,  just 
to  notice  them  I  mean,  without  giving  him  a  name  even 
to  remember  for  a  long  while),  this  is  not  the  time  of 
year  to  begin  botany.  Wait  'till  spring  for  that.  When  I 
come  will  be  lime  enough,  and  we  shall  enjoy  it  so 
much  together. 

\\'hy  do  you  not,  this  winter,  follow  a  course  of  read- 
ing on  Grecian  life,  art,  and  literature?  Smith's  "History 
of  Greece,"  one  volume,  for  a  good  general  survey.  Cur- 
tuis'  "History  of  Greece,"  the  chapters  only  relating  to 
the  time  of  Pericles.  In  a  course  it  is  foolish  to  read 
whole  books,  unless  needed.  The  "Art  of  Phidias,"  by 
Waldstein;  "Greek  Lyric  Art,"  by  Symonds.  I  believe 
you  know  the  Iliad  and  Odyssy.  Professor  Jauett's 
translation  of  Thucydides  (I  think  it  is).  And  be  sure  to 
read  /Eschylus,Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  old  Greek 
dramatists  are  delightful.  If  you  do  not  know  Grecian 
mythology  well,  that  little  book  of  Bulfinch's  does  very 
good  service.     As  to  Rome,  Mommsen's  history  is  very 
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fine.  I  read  it  years  ago,  but  must  re-read  it  after  I  get 
home,  and  very  much  besides,  as  to  the  wonderful  past 
of  this  most  interesting  city  in  the  world.  It  will  be  an 
enduring  and  beautiful  part  of  the  pattern  which  you 
can  finish  later,  when  opportunity  offers.  Do  not  feel 
overwhelmed  with  my  suggestions.  Consider  it,  with 
more  Roman  additions,  as  a  two-years'  course,  always 
doing  something  at  it,  but  alternating  with  miscellane- 
ous bits  with  which  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  life. 
It  is  a  great  resource,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
brings  a  fuller  harvest  than  those  realize  who  care  only 
for  tangible  pleasure.  The  springtime  of  my  life  was 
not  a  joyous  one,  but  this  riper  season  bears  much 
golden  fruit.  I  am  perhaps  realizing  a  little  more  than 
usual  just  now  the  pleasure  of  an  all-around  interest  in 
things.  My  seat  at  table  d'hote  is  at  the  head  of  the 
board,  as  I  am  the  abiding  guest,  my  neighbors  coming 
for  two  or  three  days,  or  a  week  at  most.  There  have 
been  some  delightful  talks  with  lawyers,  ministers, 
French,  Germans,  English,  and  Russians.  I  seem  to 
feel  unusually  at  home  with  them,  and  so  continue  to 
give  myself  the  larger  social  experience  than  I  have  had 
for  several  years,  even  though  it  be  a  little  overstrain 
nervously. 

Sunday,  I  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Trinita  in  Monte 
to  hear  the  nuns  sing  at  five  o'clock  vespers.  Mendels- 
sohn used  to  go  to  hear  them,  and  wrote  several  pieces 
of  music  for  them,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  pictur- 
esque service.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  sang  his 
music  yesterday  or  not,  but  the  kneeling  nuns  in  black 
and  white,  the  novices  in  white  and  gray,  the  priests  in- 
toning at  the  altar,  and  this  really  sweet  singing  with 
the  organ  from  the  choirs  of  sisters  above,  all  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  with  the  graceful  lamps  growing  more 
starlike,  was  like  a  benediction  to  the  day. 
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ROiME,  October  26,  1894. 

.  .  .  Sometimes  it  is  Old  Rome,  again  the  churches, 
with  their  "  sacred  and  legendary  art,"  which  is  so  beau- 
tiful. Hare's  book  is  especially  delightful  for  the  latter, 
so  often  quoting  Mrs.  Jameson.  Miss  H.  has  sent  me  a 
book  by  Baring-Gould,  "  The  Tragedy  of  the  Ciesars,  " 
a  study  of  the  character  of  the  early  emperors  from  their 
portrait  busts.  It  doubles  my  keen  interest  in  studying 
their  faces.  I  shall  buy  the  best  photographs  I  can  of 
them,  for  our  coming  hours  of  retrospection. 

When  I  see  how  inexpressibly  more  Rome  is  to  me 
th^n  when  here  the  first  time,  it  thrills  me  with  the  wish 
to  have  you  prepare  yourself  for  the  next  coming,  and 
to  revive  my  own  long-forgotten  Roman  history.  I 
have  investigated  so  many  "  odds  and  ends "  lately. 
When  on  the  Palatine,  I  read  in  Baedeker  that  in  a 
certain  ruined  room,  known  from  inscription  to  have 
been  the  Pedagogium  where  slaves  were  educated,  was 
found  scratched  upon  one  of  the  walls  the  first  known 
caricature  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  had  been  removed 
for  safety  to  a  museum  (rarely  visited  by  strangers).  I 
went  up  long  flights,  and  found  it.  It  was  unmistaka- 
bly intended  as  such.  A  cross,  upon  which  hung  a 
man  with  an  ass's  head  (because  of  the  birth  in  the 
manger),  another  man  kneeling  before  it  in  prayer,  and 
under  him  the  words,  "Alexomenous  worships  God." 
It  was  probably  done  by  some  one  to  make  fun  of  a 
Christian  comrade,  in  the  days  when  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain death  to  be  known  as  one  (or  perhaps  somewhat 
before  the  time  of  persecution),  which  makes  it  a  very 
touching  bit  of  history  well  worth  knowing  about. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Maria  del  Popolo  are  such  lovely 
frescoes  by   Pinturicchio.     There  is  a  legend  that  St. 
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Luke  painted  the  first  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and  so 
this  artist  represents  him  as  doing,  as  he  with  the  other 
three  evangelists  form  a  circle  high  up  on  the  ceiling  in 
the  choir. 

Then  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  has  much  of  interest. 
She  is  the  one  whom  Raphael  painted  so  exquisitely  in 
Bologna,  with  a  musical  instrument  in  her  hand,  but 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  angel  choir  above.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful  and  very  wealthy,  and  the 
church  where  she  is  buried  is  built  over  her  house,  of 
which  the  marble  bath-room,  with  its  pipes  for  running 
water  and  heating,  is  still  perfectly  preserved.  After 
her  martyrdom  she  was  buried  in  the  Catacombs,  but 
removed  to  the  church,  and  when,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, her  cofiin  was  opened,  she  was  found  lying  on  her 
side,  the  attitude  just  as  she  must  have  fallen  under  the 
blow  that  killed  her.  Her  friends  had  wrapped  her  in 
gold  tissue,  after  the  body  was  embalmed,  and  put  a 
gold  necklace  around  her  throat  to  conceal  the  fatal 
wound.  Just  as  she  lay,  Maderno,  a  great  artist  of  the 
day,  sculptured  her  before  the  tomb  was  again  closed 
and  his  exquisite  marble  portrait  lies  over  it  to-day, 
strange  because  of  the  averted  face,  but  very  beautiful 
and  touching. 

.  .  .  After  several  cool  days  the  sorocco,  a  south 
wind,  came  again,  and  though  I  am  feeling  much  better 
than  at  first,  and  keep  my  appetite,  I  cannot  begin  to 
w^alk  as  in  England.  October  is  one  month  too  early 
for  real  comfort,  though  nature  is  very  beautiful.  I 
still  go  to  table  d'hote,  having  had  until  now  a  delight- 
ful variety  of  neighbors,  and  much  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. My  present  vis-a-vis,  however,  is  a  snobbish  Eng- 
lishman, who  will  talk  to  me.  To-day,  having  found 
that  I  did  not  belong  to  "  the  "  church,  he  said,   "  It  is 
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beyond  my  power  to  conceive  how  dissenters  can  fail  to 
recognize  that  essential  point  of  the  church,  the  rite  of 
infant  baptism." — "  And  just  as  much  beyond  mine  to 
conceive  how  you  churchmen  can  believe  in  its  neces- 
sity," I  answered,  laughing  a  little,  but  earnest  enough, 
so  that  he  felt  sparks  of  resistance,  and  colored  might- 
ily, for  several  people  were  much  amused,  and  his  bom- 
bast had  fallen  flat.  Unfortunately,  he  has  come  to  stay, 
and  has  a  permanent  seat  opposite  me.  Tolerance  does 
not  lie  in  Englishmen  to  any  great  degree.  One  man 
said  he  wished  some  one  would  give  him  a  certain  por- 
trait of  Gladstone,  that  he  might  buy  that  nmch  less 
coal  this  winter,  and  a  wicked  old  scarlet-bedecked  Tory 
woman  agreed  with  him. 

Do  stop  me,  dear  Mary;  it  is  fully  bedtime.  I  seem 
to  have  been  in  your  lovely  home  with  one  of  our  even- 
ings, so  lost  to  every  immediate  surrounding  here. 

Rome,  November  i,  1894. 
Yesterday  I  drove  out  on  the  Appian  Way,  eight 
miles  from  Rome,  every  foot  of  which  is  full  of  interest, 
because  it  has  been  trodden  by  legions  of  Roman  sol- 
diers going  or  returning  from  battle,  by  prisoners  of 
war,  Christian  martyrs,  funeral  processions,  as  it  was 
lined  on  either  side  by  tombs,  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly interesting  from  their  history,  architecture,  or  in- 
scriptions. All  Rome  passed  and  repassed  there,  and 
the  pavement  is  unaltered  in  many  places.  One  gets 
far  distant  views  over  the  Campagna,  across  which 
stretch  the  picturesque  aqueducts,  and,  beyond,  the  Sa- 
bine and  Alban  hills.  From  one  of  the  seven  hills  in 
the  city,  where  the  view  is  very  fine,  and  every  building 
may  be  clearly  defined,  I  looked  down  upon  an  almost 
unknown  panorama  just  a  month  ago.     But  now,  stand- 
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ing  on  the  same  place,  every  dome,  spire,  campaniles 
tower,  most  every  group  of  trees  and  ruined  fragment 
tells  me  something  of  its  story,  one  full  of  dramatic  in- 
terest. During  the  month's  permanent  place  at  table 
d'hote  I  have  enjoyed  knowing  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  changing  tourists  have  seen  Rome, — some  so  alive 
to  mediseval  times,  with  its  convents  and  churches;  other, 
quite  ignoring  them,  caring  only  for  classic  Rome. 
For  myself,  every  phase  has  its  special  charm,  from  the 
tufa  rock  out  of  which  Romulus  built  the  first  Roman 
wall,  750  B.  C,  to  the  lovely  fresco  of  St.  Luke  painting 
the  Madonna's  first  picture,  in  a  choir  of  St.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  one  of  dear  Pinturicchio's  best.  .  .  .  Oh!  it  is 
interesting  to  have  seen  so  much  and  to  compare.  When 
I  am  not  in  physical  pain  it  seems  good  to  be  alive, 
even  with  one's  own  sorrows  and  those  of  others.  Phi- 
losophy, courage,  hope,,  all  seem  possible;  but  when 
that  comes,  I  do  so  wonder  how  the  martyrs  stood  it, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  but  a  sorry  "  hero  in  the  fight." 

Rome,  November  6,  1894. 
.  .  .  Such  things  as  this  make  one  realize  the  pos- 
sible regrets  in  too  long  a  separation  by  time  or  distance. 
However,  one  must  not  look  at  them  too  much,  after 
the/r^i"  and  cons  have  once  been  weighed.  I  believe 
that  one  reason  why  I  seem  inspired  to  take  now  all 
that  I  am  able  of  new  sights,  even  India  with  its  lovely 
remoteness,  is  because  of  a  half  fatalistic  feeling,  that 
something  will  change  the  onward  current  bye  and  bye, 
into  quite  a  different  life.  This  is  not  from  any  antici- 
pation of  trouble,  but  the  future  measured  by  the  past, 
in  which  there  have  been  such  separate  volumes,  social, 
medical,  etc.,  that  I  seem  to  have  closed.  I  hope  there 
will  be  more  "  stately  mansions  "  whatever  comes. 
II 
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Your  first  letter  since  my  last  to  you,  telling  of  the 
pleasant  class  with  Mrs.  G.,  was  so  contagiously  enthu- 
siastic, I  found  myself  almost  shouting  "Yes  I  do  know 
the  Niebelungenlied  and  the  frescoes  in  Munich,"  and 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  was  much  more  thrilled  with  a  real 
wholesome,  joyous  delight  than  when  listening  to  these 
stories,  as  they  were  read  aloud  to  me  in  German  by  my 
dear  little  old  lady  there.  Her  voice  was  like  music, 
and  she  read  beautifully,  feeling  every  word  through 
and  through.  O  !  Mary  !  It  is  good  to  have  lived,  to 
be  alive,  however  much  suffering  there  may  be  at  times, 
when  one  may  either  enjoy  through  seeing  how  lovely 
some  parts  of  the  world  are,  or  with  closed  eyes,  go 
rushing  through  the  forests  with  the  Walkyries,  whether 
one's  immediate  surroundings  are  in  America,  or  a 
homely  little  German  house.  For  we  can  be  read  to 
when  we  cannot  travel. 

Day  after  to-morrow,  good-bye  to  Rome,  and  reluct- 
antly; but  grateful  to  have  had  so  much. 

To-day  I  revisited  some  of  my  favorite  churches. 
One  is  St.  Agnes,  outside  the  walls,  which  has  been  very 
little  modernized.  She  is  rej^resented  as  so  very  young, 
and  with  the  lamb,  as  a  symbol  of  purity.  She  was  one 
of  the  earliest  martyrs,  was  really  only  fourteen,  and  the 
scene  of  her  martyrdom,  by  fire,  is  perfectly  authentic, 
because  it  took  place  in  one  of  the  Roman  circuses. 

The  legendary  part  of  it  is,  only  that  which  says,  that 
when  stripped  by  the  soldiers,  her  hair  grew  suddenly 
and  hung  like  a  protecting  veil  about  her.  On  her  day, 
or  rather  in  January,  every  year,  a  beautiful  ceremony 
takes  place  in  her  church.  Two  lambs  are  sent  from  the 
Pope's  special  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  blessed 
on  the  altar  before  St.  Agnes.  Then  the  little  things 
are  taken  back  and  sheared,  the  wool  afterwards  being 
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placed  in  a  golden  urn  upon  St.  Peter's  tomb,  then 
woven  into  the  pallium  which  the  Pope  wears.  This 
double  consecration  is  that  of  Purity  and  Strength.  It 
is  really  very  poetic,  I  think. 

In  comparing  the  pleasure  of  Rome  and  Florence,  I 
believe  it  stands  like  this  with  me.  There  is  no  one 
spot  so  full  of  beauty  as  the  Tribune,  with  its  exquisite 
collection  of  paintings  and  marbles  in  the  Ufhzi.  That 
one  little  room  is  radiant  with  loveliness,  and  there 
are  no  churches  so  sympathetic  as  a  whole,  here,  as  in 
Florence  ;  and  no  such  campanile  as  Giotto's,  On  the 
other  hand,  Rome  has  a  world-wide  association,  and  in- 
terest, centuries  old;  before  Florence  was  born.  Then 
in  many  of  the  churches,  which  seem  cold  and  gaudy, 
one  can  find  one  or  two  chapels  where  history  or  dec- 
orations touch  one  as  in  the  Florentine  churches. 
Then  there  is  the  great  interest  of  knowing  how  they 
all  came,  or  wanted  to  come  to  Rome,  and  one  enters 
into  all  their  lives  here.  But,  and  perhaps  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  test,  after  knowing  Rome  well,  if  I  were  to 
choose  for  a  long  time,  as  home,  I  believe  it  would  be 
Florence. 
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Nice,  France,  November  11,  1894. 

I  LEFT  beautiful,  fascinating  Rome  very  reluctantly, 
and  not  much  in  the  mood  for  India,  but  since  then 
have  been  reading  about  it  and  am  most  eager  to  see  it, 
especially  the  Himalayas,  the  exquisite  Taje  at  Agra,  and 
some  very  old  caves. 

Meanwhile  the  curtain  is  still  down  and  while  I  wait 
with  a  strong  undercurrent  of  pleased  expectation,  the 
immediate  present  is  not  remarkable. 

When  I  stopped  over  night  in  Genoa  on  my  way 
here,  the  concierge  said  he  would  give  me  French  for 
my  Italian  money.  I  did  not  notice  that  two  francs 
were  bad.  When  I  left  he  was  very  obsequious,  but  I 
did  not  soften.  As  I  got  into  the  stage  I  gave  him  one, 
saying  "a  bad  penny  always  returns,"  and  how  I  wish 
someone  had  had  a  kodak  for  his  expression  at  that 
moment  ! 

In  the  sleeping  car  I  found  a  man  in  the  ladies  toilet 
room,  having  a  fine  splash,  because  he  thought  it  too 
early  for  a  lady  to  appear.  The  conductor  knew  he  was 
guilty  to  have  allowed  it,  and  when  I  said,  ''Jamais, 
jamais,  jamais,  en  A?fierique  est  permis  a  un  ho??ime 
{fefitrer  co??ime  ca,''  it  was  so  funny  to  see  the  one  fly 
out  and  the  other  look  scared,  that  I  wanted  to  laugh 
before  the  door  was  closed. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  there  would  be  no  smile,  but 
the  more  I  find  the  impositions  upon  men  who  travel, 
and  how  meekly  most  of  them  take  it,  through  a  help- 
less sort  of  feeling,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
a  pretty  good  fighter,  and  it  pleased  me. 
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This  garden  at  Nice  is  full  of  beautiful  orange  trees, 
Avhose  fruit  is  already  yellowing  fast,  and  roses  and 
violets  are  in  bloom.  It  is  lovely,  very,  but  I  do  like 
our  changing  seasons  with  that  first  invigorating  snow 
storm,  after  the  beautiful  autumnal  foliage.  My  heart 
is  still  true  to  very  much  that  is  x\merican.  Six  months 
here  every  two  years  would  be  about  right  I  guess. 
That  will  make  three-fourths  of  the  time  with  you  and 
Mary,  and  my  little  home  for  your  dear  children  to 
come  to. 

Marseilles,  France,  November  16,  1894. 

I  LEFT  Rome  very  reluctantly,  it  had  been  such  a 
delight,  and  there  were  many  places  I  longed  to  re-visit. 
However,  I  certainly  did  treasure  up  a  great  deal,  to  re- 
member and  to  inspire  me  to  further  reading  after  I  get 
home.  I  went  the  last  two  days  back  to  my  favorite 
churches,  viz.  S.  Marie  del  Popolo,  Aracoeli,  S.  Prassede, 
and  S.  Agnese  Fuori  le  Mura.  The  frescoes  in  S.  Maria 
are  so  lovely,  and  in  the  morning  the  sun  shines  with 
such  loving,  golden  light  upon  them,  it  seems  an  almost 
heavenly  spot.  There  is  but  one  Italy,  one  Greece,  one 
Egypt.  I  cannot  think  India  will  be  half  as  interest- 
ing, with  its  abundance  of  Moorish  architecture,  dating 
from  comparatively  recent  times.  Still  I  find  it  becom- 
ing more  definite,  as  I  stand  so  nearly  on  the  direct 
road. 

I  am  sorry  there  is  no  good  guide  book,  not  pictorial. 
Cook's  little  book  is  very  meagre.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  an  intelligent,  local  native  guide  in  some 
places.  I  suppose  my  servant  will  not  be  competent  as 
instructor.  Just  now  my  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
details,  such  as  warm  clothing  for  the  'very  cold  nights' 
of    which   Mr.   Stoddart's   letter    spoke.     I've   already 
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taken  solid  comfort  in  the  Shetland  wrap  you  got  for 
me  and  it  will  serve  me  many  a  good  turn  throughout. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Marseilles,  November  i6,  1894. 

Here  I  am  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  me  to  "India's 
coral  strand."  I  don't  know  but  I  wrote  a  little  for- 
lornly about  it  the  last  time,  but  now  I  am  quite  eager 
to  go,  for  closer  reading  has  given  me  several  very  defi- 
nite and  interesting  places  to  see.  What  until  now  has 
been  so  visionary,  is  outlining  itself  with  distinctness, 
especially  the  glorious  winter  views  of  the  Himalayas 
from  Darjeeling. 

It  seems  something  like  the  old  cry,  "The  King  is 
dead  ;  long  live  the  King,"  this  wandering  from  one 
delightful  province  of  the  sun  to  another,  enchanted 
with  each  in  turn  ;  but  I  am  not  faithless  to  old  loves, 
for  nothing  is  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  light  on  the 
Grecian   hills  and  the  Acropolis. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  myself  better  able  to  take  up 
social  relations  again,  moderately,  for  it  brings  almost 
every  day  an  opportunity  to  do  a  little  something  for 
the  passing  stranger,  and  makes  the  fww  fuller  of  kind- 
ness as  well  as  interest.  As  far  as  possible  in  my 
limited  way  I  try  to  follow  that  beautiful  motto  of  the 
Masonic  card  I  showed  you. 

This  is  the  motto  :  "I  expect  to  pass  through  this 
world  but  once  ;  if  therefore  there  be  any  kindness  I 
can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do,  let  me  do  it  noWy 
for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

On  board  "The  Ganges,"  November  19,  1894. 
Here  I  an],  better  off  than  I  expected  so  far,  and 
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every  day  helps.  The  boat  was  a  day  late  in  arriving  at 
Marseilles,  having  had  d.  fearful  passage  from  London, 
losing  overboard  three  of  its  lifeboats,  and  sustaining 
some  other  damage.  But  as  it  was  to  sail  early  Sunday 
morning,  I  came  on  board  before  dinner  and  found  to 
my  dismay,  though  not  to  my  surprise,  that  the  coal 
shaft  ran  down  through  my  cabin,  and  of  all  noisy 
places  it  was  the  most  intolerable,  every  shovelful 
sounding  like  an  avalanche.  This  was  to  continue  all 
night,  but  fortunately  I  could  get  into  a  vacant  berth 
on  the  quiet  side  and  got  a  few  hours  sleep.  I  expected 
as  much  as  could  be  that  something  would  rattle  down 
the  same  channel  between  sunset  and  sunrise  every 
twenty-four  hours,  but  am  delighted  to  find  that  it  is 
quiet  and  will  only  trouble  me  at  our  two  stopping 
places  on  the  Red  Sea,  Port  Said  and  Aden.  The 
port-hole  has  been  open  all  day,  the  sea  smooth,  and 
the  weather  beautiful. 

The  company  on  board  are  mostly  people  of  refine- 
ment, with  pleasant  voices,  very,  and  well  bred.  Not 
like  the  "trippers"  whom  we  encountered  at  Lyndhurst 
in  the  New  Forest,  but  they  are  either  in  absorbed 
groups,  or  young  and  very  superficial,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions.  With  these  I  have  exchanged  some  pleas- 
ant words,  and  though  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  in 
common  as  with  my  Rome  acquaintances,  it  will  help 
the  monotomy.  In  fact  these  two  days  have  gone  won- 
derfully quickly.  My  steamer  chair  is  a  great  comfort, 
the  first  I  have  ever  had  that  would  allow  all  possible 
positions.  It  ought  to  be  good,  I  had  to  pay  ten  dollars 
for  it  in  London,  but  I  ought  to  have  had  just  such  an 
one  long  ago  for  my  rheumatic  old  self. 
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November  22,  1894. 

Such  waves  after  the  calm  !  and  still  rolling,  though 
as  we  are  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  Port  Said,  1  must 
end  this  letter  somehow.  I  have  borne  the  motion 
wonderfully,  losing  only  one  dinner,  which  I  kept  and 
finished  at  midnight.  I  have  been  to  the  dining  room 
even,  and  every  day  on  deck.  When  everyone  is  mis- 
erable and  many  in  their  berths,  I  find  it  best  to  lie 
quietly,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  too  lengthly  disserta- 
tion from  a  member  of  Parliament,  think  1  should  not 
even  have  had  my  one  little  spasm.  He  would  drive 
Rationalism  into  me  for  two  hours,  although  I  told  him 
1  had  been  through  every  phase  of  it,  and  found  it 
wanting,  and  should  keep  my  hope  as  bright  as  ever  I 
could. 

This  reminds  me  to  tell  you  that  a  dear  Scotchman 
and  his  wife  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  when  I 
said  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  approve  of  a  Unitarian, 
they  almost  embraced  me,  when  they  found  I  knew  and 
cared  so  much  for  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford.  It  has 
made  us  very  friendly.  I  think  they  are,  quietly  and 
joyfully,  passing  out  from  their  sombre  theology  into 
the  light  which  Mr.  Herford  has  thrown  before  them, 
and  his  own  sweet  personality  has  won  their  hearts. 

I  am  picking  up  useful  bits  about  India.  How  little 
they  realize  my  limited  strength,  these  people,  who  will 
put  on  their  seven  league  boots  at  Bombay.  Never 
mind  I  I  shall  get  the  good  St.  Christopher  to  carry  me 
across. 

On  the  Red  Sea,  November  28,  1894. 
This  is  a  beautiful  voyage,  not  a  dull  hour,  and  many 
full  of  interest  and  unusual  experiences.     These  Eng- 
lish people  who  seemed  so  stiff  at  first  have  proved  ex- 
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ceedingly  friendly  and  are  almost  all  cultivated  and  re- 
fined. There  are  a  number  of  young  wives  going  out 
to  join  their  husbands  again,  and  who,  though  in  full 
dinner  dress  every  night,  I  am  told,  usually  have  to 
manage  most  carefully  with  the  small  salary  paid  to 
British  officers  in  India. 

I  have  been  perfectly  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
dress,  beginning  the  moment  we  left  the  rough  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  low-neck  dresses,  thin  gauzy 
things,  very  pretty  and  appropriate  for  this  fiercely  hot 
sea.  Gentlemen,  too,  either  in  black  dress  suits  or  the 
white  "mess  jacket,"  tailless  but  dressy  with  its  broad 
expanse  of  immaculate  shirtfront.  That  of  the  officers 
has  the  bright  buttons  as  ornaments,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  dining  room  is  very  pretty  and  attractive. 
More  than  all  else  like  a  show,  at  which  I  am  a  pleased 
audience,  are  the  punkahs,  long  strips  of  stiff  canvas 
suspended  from  bamboo  poles  over  every  table  and 
pulled  back  and  forth  by  a  boy  who  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  saloon.  They  come  down  almost  to  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  sitters,  and  really  make  a  very  good 
breeze,  enough  at  least  to  keep  the  perspiration  from 
pouring  down  one's  face,  and  collars  from  wilting.  At 
first,  I  sat  like  a  child  in  mute  bewilderment,  at  the 
restless  motion,  as  there  are  several  boys  and  the  pun- 
kahs move  in  various  directions.  But  now  they  are  not 
distracting  and  so  I  have  leisure  to  talk  with  the  chief 
officer  next  to  whom  I  sit,  a  delightful  Scotchman.  As 
for  those  who  know  Mr.  Herford,  they  wear  like  gold, 
just  exactly  "our  sort  of  folks."  He  over  sixty,  his 
wife  about  ten  years  younger,  with  the  lovely  color  of  a 
young  girl,  and  able  to  walk  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Full 
of  consideration  and  tenderness  for  delicate  people, 
however,  and  both  very  nice  to  me. 
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The  member  of  Parliament  had  to  be  snubbed.  He 
bored  me  to  death,  and  last  evening  when  I  stole  off 
alone  with  my  geography  of  the  heavens,  and  was  study- 
ing the  stars,  he  came  for  the  third  time  to  ask  why  I 
did  not  find  a  cooler  place.  1  answered,  without  a 
modifying  smile,  "I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to  be 
alone."  He  walked  off,  and,  I  hope,  will  not  bother 
me  again.  He  is  an  out  and  out  Atheist,  not  even  an 
Agnostic,  but  aggressively  destructive  of  every  faith, 
belief'or  hope.  Of  course  his  ideas  do  not  shock  me 
as  they  would  many,  but  that  cold,  hard,  grinding 
Rationalism  withers  everything  before  it,  and  when  my 
mind  is  full  of  the  wonder  of  the  sea  and  stars,  1  will 
keep  my  inspiration  away  from  his  cruelty. 

Such  a  nice  captain,  a  dear  old  gentleman  !  He  had 
me  called  at  four  o'clock  this  morning  to  see  the  South- 
ern Cross,  and  met  me  on  deck  to  show  it  to  me.  Then 
he  left  me  for  his  rest,  and  I  stayed  watching  the  star- 
light gradually  vanish  and  the  rosy  morning  clouds  send 
the  light  of  another  day  across  the  waves.  Oh,  Mary, 
all  the  Psalms  of  David  came  into  my  mind,  and  my 
whole  soul  was  full  of  praise  and  belief. 

As  Browning  says  : 

Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

Do  give  your  little  girls  studies  of  Nature,  They 
keep  one  so  in  direct  touch  with  the  wondrous  design 
which  proves  the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  our  own 
hearts  take  up  the  joy  of  hope  and  belief. 
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Bombay,  India,  December  5,  1894. 
.  .  .  The  rest  of  the  voyage  was  simply  delightful,  cooler 
breezes  after  we  left  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea  and  every 
one  very  social.  Although  the  feeling  of  caste  was 
strong,  and  every  day  of  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  passengers,  showed  me  English  snobbishness 
in  all  its  absurdity  and  selfishness  ;  still  the  different 
cliques  united  more  or  less  in  passing  amusements,  and 
every  evening  brought  either  a  concert  or  dance,  and 
once  a  fancy  dress  ball,  the  costumes  supposed  to  be 
impromptu,  but  undoubtedly  considered  somewhat  be- 
fore leaving  home,  as  such  an  occasion  is  customary  on 
the  P.  &  O.  steamers.  Ladies  had  powdered  hair,  one 
gentleman  wore  his  court  suit,  velvet  with  rich  decora- 
tions, sword,  etc.,  very  elegant ;  some  went  as  native 
Indians  and  talked  Hindustani  ;  the  whole  effect  being 
most  picturesque  against  the  background  of  bright  flags 
suspended  like  drapery  around  the  ship.  A  good  supper 
was  served  afterwards,  and  all  the  while  the  brave  old 
boat  was  bearing  us  quitely  along.  This  afternoon  I 
am  invited  by  a  fellow-passenger.  Lady  Jervis,  to  go  with 
her  party  in  a  private  launch  to  the  Caves  of  Elephanta. 

December  7,  1894. 
My  immediate  surroundings  are  so  novel,  I  must  give 
you  a  picture  of  them.  A  great  room,  very  high  ceiling 
with  rafters,  a  huge  four-post  bedstead,  draped  with  a 
mosquito  net,  but  as  hard  as  a  pine  board,  no  springs 
whatever.  I  am  trying  to  learn  how  to  obliterate  the 
prominent  portions  of  my  body  so  as  to  meet  the  plain 
surface  with  as  sympathetic  a  touch  as  possible.  My  one 
compensation  is  that  both  arms  may  be  extended  at 
once,  if  I  choose.     This  bedstead  stands  directly  in  the 
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middle  of  the  room,  which  makes  one  feel  that  sweep- 
ing has  just  been  going  on,  but  the  dirty  straw  matting 
denies  it.  Really  it  is  better  though,  because  of  being 
cooler,  and  I  am  glad  to  sleep  till  nearly  morning  with 
the  windows  wide  open.  The  heat  is  dry  now  ;  not 
half  so  unbearable  as  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  table  is  as 
bad  as  the  bed,  another  proof  that  the  English  have  no 
gustatory  training.  They  acknowledge  Indian  hotels 
to  be  very  bad,  but  if  they  demanded  better  things 
there  would  be  a  higher  standard. 

1  have  my  own  man  Friday  now,  who  promises  well 
after  a  day's  trial,  and  is  well  recommended  by  Cook. 
His  name  is  Heroo,  a  man  about  forty,  dark,  white- 
draped  and  turbaned,  speaking  English  fairly  well. 
Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  stately  proportions,  he 
seems  very  quick  and  skillful,  from  making  my  bed  to 
serving  me  at  table.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  someone 
to  move  every  minute  for  me,  to  carry  my  umbrella  and 
various  grades  of  wraps,  all  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  out 
of  which  he  feeds  himself.  I  have  to  pay  his  traveling 
expenses,  but  they  are  not  much  in  his  class.  It  is  a 
great  effort  not  to  tell  him  to  sit  down  while  waiting  for 
me,  but  I  am  told  that  would  diminish  my  authority 
and  his  respect,  so  I  am  hardening  my  heart  as  nmch 
as  possible,  perfectly  conscious  that  he  will  be  a  great 
deal  spoiled  before  the  winter  is  over,  however  much  I 
may  try.  It  is  he  who  brings  my  tea  and  hot  water  at 
seven,  then  at  nine,  eggs,  and  a  littte  more  tea,  for 
luncheon  is  not  until  half  past  one.  While  service  is  so 
cheap,  other  things  count  up  pretty  fast.  I  have  had  to 
buy  sheets,  towels,  napkins,  and  a  comforter,  a  bag  for 
them  all,  crackers,  books  upon  India,  and  ought  to  have 
had  thinner  gowns  for  this  southern  part. 

I  hope  to  find  it  cooler  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  leave 
here  day  after  tomorrow  for  the  journey, 
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I  have  not  told  you  that  at  Suez  another  American 
lady  got  on  the  "Ganges,"  whose  husband,  an  English- 
man, holds  a  prominent  public  office  in  southern  India. 
She  has  invited  me  to  visit  her,  and  if  I  find  I  have 
time,  I  shall  gladly  go  to  her  home  for  a  day  or  two. 
She  was  a  New  York  girl,  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families^ 
and  evidently  very  wealthy.  She  has  been  married 
seven  years,  and  made  as  many  trips  across  the  ocean. 
When  this  reaches  you,  you  need  not  think  of  me  in 
this  heat,  but  much  further  north,  possibly  in  the  win- 
ter snows  of  Darjeeling. 

Bombay,  India,  December  7,  1894. 
Here  I  am  safe  and  sound,  a  pleasant  voyage  all  the 
way,  which  made  me  almost  sorry  to  leave  the  boat^ 
just  think  of  it !  Still  a  delightful  country  lies  before 
me  in  its  curious  medley  of  interest,  and  if  I  do  not 
starve  to  death  at  the  miserable  hotels,  I  shall  get  along 
very  nicely  I  am  sure.  I  have  a  native  servant,  a  Hindu 
in  immaculate  white  linen,  with  a  stately  turban,  who 
moves  quickly  and  skillfully  in  spite  of  his  somewhat 
rotund  proportions.  His  name  is  Heroo,  and  I  hope 
he  will  prove  one.  He  brings  a  cup  of  tea  to  me  at 
seven  in  the  morning  and  the  hot  bathing  water.  At 
nine  he  comes  with  eggs,  bread  and  butter  or  whatever 
I  order.  While  I  am  breakfasting  by  the  open  window 
he  makes  the  bed,  dusts,  brushes  my  clothes,  calls  a 
"sweeper"  to  attend  to  the  more  menial  services,  and 
through  the  day  does  everything  from  walking  respect- 
fully behind  me  carrying  my  cloak,  to  serving  me  in  the 
dining  room.  When  I  travel  he  will  go  third  class,  but 
comes  to  me  at  every  station  for  orders,  and  will  see  to  my 
trunks  and  seven  big  hand  packages,  my  telescope  of 
books,   black  satchel,  hold-all,   luncheon   basket   with 
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canned  emergency  eatables,  two  hold-alls  extra,  bedding, 
towels,  etc.,  etc. 

Very  likely  when  I  find  myself  in  southern  India, 
where  it  is  much  hotter  than  here,  he  will  offer  to  fan 
me  at  night  with  a  punkah.  I  could  not  exist  here  with- 
out just  such  assistance,  for  one  can  get  nothing  out  of 
the  host  of  untrained  hotel  servants,  and  this  Indian 
sun  is  so  fiercely  hot,  that  the  slightest  exertion  is  very 
exhausting.  It  is  curious,  this  climate.  The  breeze  is 
lovely  and  cool,  sometimes  so  fresh  that  I  put  on  a  wrap 
or  close  one  window  to  prevent  a  draft,  but  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  sun  seems  to  be  burning  into  the  very 
marrow  of  me,  making  me  almost  sick,  so  open  fly  the 
windows  again.  The  beds  are  placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  room  to  catch  all  the  air  possible,  and  punkahs 
are  fanned  over  the  table  so  vigorously  that  all  the  food 
gets  cold.  I  am  wearing  the  thinest  of  my  clothing, 
but  fortunately  it  will  be  cooler  at  the  North,  where  I 
shall  be  most  of  the  time,  where  the  greatest  interests 
are.  After  many  talks  with  English  people  on  the 
boat,  and  with  one  New  York  lady  who  married  and 
came  here  to  live  seven  years  ago,  I  think  the  life  one 
of  tragedy  or  of  great  deterioration  of  the  individual. 
Unmarried  Englishmen  have  a  good  time  while  fairly 
new  in  the  service,  but  incomes  are  very  small  and  after 
they  marry,  if  there  are  children,  it  is  so  often  most 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet  on  account  of  the  many 
home  voyages  necessary  for  both  wives  and  little  ones. 
Often,  too,  the  children  have  to  be  sent  because  the 
wife  cannot  afford  to  go.  One  pretty  girl  on  the 
"Ganges"  was  coming  out  to  her  parents,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  sixteen  years.  Of  course  real  affection 
could  hardly  exist  between  them,  it  would  have  to  grow 
slowly  if  at  all.     Sometimes  on  the  return  trip  in  the 
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spring  will  be  forty  or  fifty  babies,  and  so  it  goes.  For 
those  not  domestic,  life  means  a  series  of  intrigues,  and 
snobbishness  is  at  its  highest  developement  in  Anglo- 
Indian  Society.  There  were  a  number  of  delightful 
people  on  the  boat,  coming  to  visit  friends,  who  told  me 
many,  many  chapters.  Then  I  had  some  long  talks 
with  two  men  whose  service  had  already  been  sixteen 
years  and  must  continue  five  or  six  more  before  they 
could  retire  on  a  tiny  pension.  They  both  were  so  tired 
of  it,  each  having  families.  Kipling's  sketches  will 
seem  very  real  after  this.  Bombay  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  English  and  native  life,  but  I  do  not  really  get  much 
of  the  latter,  till  going  more  into  the  country.  To- 
morrow I  start  and  the  next  letter  will  have  some  more 
experiences,  I  presume.  At  present  I  am  absolutely  be- 
wildered  by  the  great  variety  of  dress  worn  by  the  na- 
tives. It  is  more  picturesque  because  of  this,  than 
Egypt,  where  they  are  all  Mohammedans.  Mrs.  Fre- 
manham,  the  American  lady,  let  her  "Ayah"  or  native 
maid,  come  and  shampoo  my  head,  yesterday.  She 
was  the  daintiest  little  real  black  woman  imaginable, 
with  pretty  features  and  quick  sensitive  face.  She  had 
on  a  delicate  pink  drapery,  which  looked  as  if  made 
into  a  pretty  gathered  skirt.  For  my  benefit  she  took 
it  off,  and  it  was  only  a  straight  eight  yards  of  cloth, 
folded  in  a  quick  sweep  about  the  waist,  the  last  two 
yards,  perhaps,  brought  up  over  the  head  most  grace- 
fully. I  was  even  barbaric  enough  to  like  on  her  the 
half  dozen  ear-rings  on  each  ear,  not  long  suspended 
ones,  but  around  the  whole  rim,  like  stars.  She  spoke 
English  very  well,  having  been  to  Scotland  five  times 
with  some  lady. 
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Agra,  India,  December  14,  1894. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  Taje  !  Lovely  as  a  dream  !  All  that 
has  been  said  of  it  cannot  express  what  it  expresses  of 
feeling  for  the  beautiful,  that  lies  in  man.  Its  history- 
is  tragic  enough,  built  with  slave  labor  and  at  a  cruel 
cost  of  life.  Just  here  one  must  not  think  of  that,  but 
of  the  exquisite  dainty  thing  itself.  I  am  here  at  the 
right  time  to  see  it  by  moonlight.  Tonight  there  are 
clouds,  but  it  will  be  fair  again. 

Now  for  some  daily  details,  to  make  my  surroundings 
vivid  to  you.  I  have  had  more  variety  of  experiences, 
climate,  sights,  pleasures  and  vicissitudes,  than  ever 
were  crowded  into  one  week  before,  I  think.  When  en- 
chanted by  the  Taje,  or  very  much  interested  in  the 
people,  I  forget  the  alloy,  but  it  is  almost  too  much 
sometimes. 

I  wanted  to  see  some  wonderful  rock-cut  temples  at 
Ellora,  a  drive  of  fifty  miles  in  Tonga  from  the  nearest 
station.  A  telegram  had  to  be  sent,  giving  two  days 
notice  that  post-horses  might  be  ready,  as  the  poor 
things  are  so  thin  and  weak  they  have  to  be  changed 
every  six  miles.  The  vehicle  was  not  so  bad,  and 
though  the  country  is  too  flat  to  be  interesting,  the 
drive  was  full  of  pleasure  because  of  the  variety  of 
tropical  trees,  plants,  and  beautiful  birds,  green  and 
gold,  those  that  we  call  paroquettes  flying  about  as 
numerous  as  our  robins  or  thrushes,  and  much  more 
fearless,  for  they  are  never  killed.  As  for  the  pretty 
little  striped  squirrels,  while  I  lay  under  a  tree  after 
lunch,  they  ran  about  me  with  the  intimacy  of  pet  kittens. 
Two  nights  were  spent  on  the  excursion  ;  the  first  one 
at  a  very  clean  little  bungalow,  where  I  took  solid  com- 
fort as  the  only  guest,  and  my  good  Heroo  sleeping  on 
the  floor  outside  my  door.     The  second  place  was  not 
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so  irreproachable,  still  not  alarming.  Both  were  kept 
by  natives,  who  provided  milk  and  eggs  and  chickens, 
but  we  had  to  carry  bread  and  tea.  One  of  the  tem- 
ples was  accessible  from  the  road,  and  very  curious  ; 
cut  from  the  solid  rock,  it  stands  detached  like  some 
strangely  grotesque  cathedral,  but  is  one  huge  mono- 
lith, carved  into  halls,  columns,  altars,  ornamented  with 
remarkable  figures  of  elephants,  lions  and  tigers,  all 
done  by  removal  instead  of  construction.  Fergusson, 
while  acknowledging  its  great  impressiveness,  thinks  it 
is  not  any  more  difficult  to  have  excavated  than  to  have 
brought  materials  from  the  great  distances  so  often 
done,  but  it  seems  to  me  much  more  wonderful,  as  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  cut  some  parts  un- 
true or  have  broken  the  stone,  spoiling  the  harmony. 
Such  a  funny  time  I  had  visiting  two  others  beyond 
my  walking  ability  !  There  was  no  chair  ;  visitors  are 
comparatively  rare  ;  but  the  many  natives  looked  bright 
and  teachable,  so  my  "boy"  told  them  they  must  carry 
me.  Two  of  them  tied  a  blanket  on  a  pole,  making  a 
sort  of  very  close  hammock,  which  almost  buried  me 
when  they  started  off.  So  I  put  one  of  my  cushions 
under  me,  and  dangled  my  legs  out  on  each  side — those 
blessed  tights — then  it  was  quite  comfortable.  One 
man  kept  gathering  me  flowers;  Heroo  carried  my 
white  umbrella  over  my  head,  and  we  were  right  merry. 
Fifty  miles  away  from  a  European  !  How  much  we 
have  to  trust  people,  after  all  !  I  was  not  one  bit  afraid. 
Turks  are  the  only  ones  to  avoid — and  cannibals,  I 
suppose.  This  was  all  delightful.  Now  comes  the  hard 
part.  At  the  end  of  the  return  drive,  I  expected  to 
take  the  train  for  Agra.  It  proved  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  spent  the  night  and  I  had  to  sleep  on  a  bench 
in  the  ladies  waiting  room  at  the  station,  after  having 
12 
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nothing  for  supper  but  some  bread  and  canned  peas, 
with  which  I  had  provided  myself.  I  could  have  slept 
but  for  the  talking  of  natives  on  night  watch.  At  five, 
Heroo  brought  me  tea  ;  the  train  came  at  six,  and  I 
found  a  place  in  the  ladies  compartment  in  an  upper 
berth,  the  two  lower  ones  being  still  occupied.  For 
breakfast  at  nine,  I  boiled  some  eggs  ;  at  luncheon  I 
got  tea,  but  could  find  nothmg  to  eat  except  an  omelette. 
Dinner  was  not  to  be  had  until  half-past  eight,  but  a 
cup  of  wayside  tea  and  butterless  bread  at  five  kept  me 
up  till  then,  and  happily  I  found  roast  mutton  and  well 
cooked  rice. 

One  companion  departed,  finally  the  other,  and  I  had 
the  car  to  myself  for  the  night ;  very  little  sleep  though, 
because  of  the  many  stops,  and  every  time  somebody's 
servant  poked  in  his  turbaned  head  to  see  whether  I 
was  man  or  woman,  searching  a  place  for  his  master. 
You  see  that  was  a  pretty  long  stretch  of  strains,  but  I 
believe  it  was  the  worst  that  I  shall  have. 

I  found  during  the  small  hours  that  by  studying  the 
new  constellations  seen  on  the  boat,  I  felt  refreshed, 
and  then  I  thought  of  you  all,  over  and  over  again,  the 
nearness  of  Christmas,  and  all  the  love  without  which 
these  interests  could  not  keep  me  up. 

The  moon  shone  for  me  after  all,  and  the  Taje  lay 
white  and  pure  as  a  snowdrop  beneath  it. 

Agra,  India,  December  i6,  1894. 
Fancy  me  to-night,  as  sitting  in  a  corner  room  of  a 
beautiful  old  red  stone  palace,  built  by  Akbar,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  of  Indian  princes. 
The  history  of  it  is  more  romantic  than  any  connected 
with  the  Alhambra,  of  which  the   palace  reminds  me, 
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though  very  much  larger.  It  is  on  a  hill,  unspoiled  by 
any  encroachment  of  modern  life,  and  I  am  the  only 
guest,  at  present. 

A  Hindu  family  lives  in  a  corner  near  by,  where  my 
"bearer"  goes  to  prepare  my  meals.  Though  the  walls 
of  my  room  are  bare,  and  the  ceiling  enormously  high 
and  arched,  it  looks  warm  and  cheerful  because  of  the 
glowing  stone.  From  the  lower  window  the  view  reaches 
far  over  the  plains  to  the  west ;  from  the  upper  one,  too 
high  to  be  disturbed  from  within,  two  enormous  bats 
are  preparing  themselves  for  evening  flight,  fortunately 
I  think,  shut  out  from  me  by  the  glass.  A  chamber- 
maid is  darting  around  the  floor  with  rather  too  much 
alacrity  to  be  soothing,  but  1  am  learning  to  put  up  with 
many  things,  for  the  sake  of  India's  treasures.  It  is  a 
fascinating  country,  much  more  so  than  I  expected. 
Less  interesting  than  Egypt  archseologically,  its  build- 
ings being  so  modern  in  comparison,  and  less  express- 
ive, it  is  more  interesting  humanly.  There  is  infinite 
variety  of  faces  to  study,  and  costumes,  social  and  re- 
ligious, to  investigate.  It  has  taken  me  a  week  to  learn 
how  to  tell  a  Mohammedan  from  a  Hindu,  and  even 
now  I  get  perplexed,  if  the  latter  has  been  negligent 
about  shaving.  Mohammedan  women,  for  instance, 
wear  nose  rings  through  the  middle  septum.  Hindus 
pierce  the  nostril.  Then  the  fashion  of  turbans  is  sig- 
nificant, but  still  beyond  my  knowledge,  for  great  lati- 
tude of  color  is  allowed,  and  a  crowd  of  natives  remind 
me  of  wonderful  beetles.  Some  of  them  are  very  hand- 
some, the  men.  I  have  seen  no  handsome  women,  ex- 
cept in  Bombay,  among  the  Parsees,  elegantly  dressed, 
veil  over  the  head,  but  faces  uncovered. 

Another  great  delight  is  natural  history  here.  In  my 
long  drives  I  see  something  new  and  strange,  every  few 
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moments.  Lovely  green  birds,  paroquets  I  think  they 
are,  are  as  plentiful  as  our  sparrows,  and  as  tame,  for 
the  Hindus  never  kill  them.  Such  beautiful  trees  and 
foliage  plants  !  To-day  a  troup  of  wild  antelopes  ran 
by  us  near  the  road.  As  for  pretty  little  striped 
squirrels,  they  run  about  like  pet  kittens,  and  would 
delight  dear  Washburn,  I  am  sure. 

In  coming  to  Agra,  the  train  passed  through  miles  of 
lovely  country,  still  frequented  by  lions  and  tigers.  It 
is  such  a  large  country,  there  is  room,  as  with  us,  for  all 
climates,  but  a  thousand-fold  intensified,  because  the 
sun  is  so  fierce  and  the  northern  mountains  so  mighty 
and  full  of  snows.  Mornings  until  eleven  o'clock,  I 
need  leggings  and  a  fur  jacket.  Then  am  too  warm  in 
my  thinest  summer  flannels,  and  have  even  found  it 
prudent  to  follow  the  universal  fashion  of  wearing  a 
pith  hat,  while  driving  at  noon,  my  white  umbrella  be- 
ing hardly  sufficient  protection. 

I  shall  be  forever  spoiled  by  the  luxury  of  an  oriental 
attendant.  He  is  maid,  valet,  waiter,  cook  and  provider, 
never  speaks  unless  spoken  to,  and  judging  from  his 
previous  good  recomniends,  is  honest,  though,  of  course, 
I  do  not  make  him  my  treasurer. 

O,  Adele  I  the  Taje  is  all  that  is  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture. It  does  not  seem  like  a  constructed  building, 
but  a  flower  of  rare  design,  with  its  delicate  parts  petri- 
fied into  pearl  marble,  to  be  a  "joy  forever."  This  is 
especially  true  by  moonlight,  as  it  stands  in  the  stillness 
of  the  beautiful  garden,  and  is  mirrowed  in  the  clear 
water  between  the  rows  of  dark  trees,  holding  their 
breath  as  they  keep  watch.     .     .     . 
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Jeypore,  India,  December  20,  1894. 
The  eyes  are  pretty  tired  to-night  from  dust,  sun  and 
much  seeing,  but  I  must  try  to  send  you  a  sketchy 
outline  of  my  surroundings.  To  go  back  a  bit,  the 
voyage  was  a  delightful  one,  an  adjective,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  apply  to  "life  on  the  ocean  wave."  Bromide 
of  sodium  certainly  did  save  me  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean's roughness,  and  after  that  the  seas  were  calm. 
Other  points  of  alloy  incident  to  a  ship,  such  as  bed 
and  table  happened  to  be  much  less  than  usual.  The 
P.  &  O.  boats,  for  instance,  use  frozen  instead  of  con- 
densed milk,  which  thaws  into  a  remarkably  good  con- 
dition and  makes  the  cups  of  tea  excellent — my  stan- 
dard beverage.  Then  I  had  an  enormous  deck  chair, 
where  I  could  lie  in  perfect  comfort,  for  the  first  time 
en  voyage,  and  somehow  I  made  things  fit.  As  to  the 
people  (all  English  except  one,  an  American  lady  who 
came  on  at  Port  Said)  they  were  through  and  through 
Anglo-Indians,  knowing  every  phase  of  life  here,  some 
to  their  sorrow,  others  still  enjoying  it.  Only  two  or 
three  congenial,  but  many  very  friendly  and  helpful  in 
suggestions.  My  present  itinerary  was  made  out  by 
a  young  man,  whom  I  had  thought  the  veriest  snob  on 
the  boat,  by  his  exclusiveness.  To  my  great  surprise  he 
came  to  me  three  days  before  our  arrival,  asked  my  tour 
and  offered  most  cordially  to  plan  it  for  me  so  as  to 
bring  in  various  interests.  He  gave  me  his  address  and 
will  show  me  Cawnpore  himself.  It  was  as  pleasant  a 
bit  of  disinterested  kindness  as  I  ever  received. 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  approve  of  most  of  the  people  I 
meet  and  am  full  of  remonstrances,  but  theories  must 
keep  until  they  can  be  talked  out.  You  would  have 
laughed  to  have  seen  me  three  hours  ago,  riding  on  an 
elephant,  an  immense  one.     My  Hindu  servant,  Heroo, 
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seated  by  me  to  keep  me  from  falling  off.  At  first  I  sat 
up  in  orthodox  fashion,  but  the  earthquakes  were  so 
tremendous,  that  I  doubled  up  my  legs  like  the  natives, 
and  lay  down  with  great  satisfaction  during  the  four 
mile  ride.  The  tree  tops  were  quite  on  a  level,  some 
of  the  way,  as  we  went  up  and  down  hill  and  the 
branches  alive  with  beautiful  birds,  parrots,  pheasants 
and  lovely  doves,  while  from  the  ruined  walls  great 
monkeys  were  looking  about.  We  passed  a  lake  full  of 
alligators  lying  with  open  mouths  for  their  prey.  The 
trees  were  all  new  to  me  except  the  beautiful  Tamarisks 
(also  in  Egypt).  I  am  learning  them,  however,  the 
banyan  and  the  pupal  tree  Heroo  taught  me   to-day. 

This  excursion  was  to  visit  the  deserted  old  city  of 
Amber,  with  a  palace  of  saracenic  architecture,  very 
lovely  in  many  parts,  and  most  picturesquely  situated 
among  the  hills.  It  does  not  quite  justify  Edwin  Ar- 
nold's charming  description,  but  it  is  well-worth  seeing. 
Jeypore  itself  is  still  a  native  city,  with  only  one  Eng- 
lish resident  here,  not  an  English  shop,  no  bread  made 
in  the  place  (but  sent  to  the  hotel)  and  it  is  most  fasci- 
nating as  to  genuine  Hindu  life.  There  are  two  streets 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  both  broad  and 
lined  with  bazaars,  in  front  of  which,  life  in  every  as- 
pect, social,  domestic,  industrial  and  religious,  goes  on. 
In  front  of  one,  men  and  women  are  weaving ;  next  to 
that  making  brass  articles  ;  perhaps  the  next  group  are 
gathered  around  a  fountain  for  their  bath  ;  every  mo- 
ment a  new  picture,  tinted  in  every  and  all  imaginable 
colors,  red  and  yellow  predominating. 

I  met  the  Rajah  driving  in  an  open  carriage,  also  at- 
tired in  much  yellow  and  red,  but  a  fine  looking,  great 
man  with  an  intelligent  face.  He  has  an  excellent  college 
established  here  and  a  museum,  so  he  is  in  touch  with 
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the  times.  But  I  must  not  describe  more,  though  long- 
ing to  bring  it  all  to  you.  The  five  days  in  Agra  were 
full  of  most  sympathetic  delight  The  Taje  is  beautiful 
beyond  expression.     .     .     . 

Delhi,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  then  southern 
India  comes  on  my  way  to  Ceylon.  If  I  should  not 
write  again  before  reaching  that  fair  island,  know  that  I 
am  so  busy  in  my  limited  way,  laying  up  treasures  for 
our  united  old  age  that  I  cannot  speak  while  gathering. 

Heroo,  coming  from  big  Bombay,  seems  to  carry  im- 
pressiveness,  for  I  certainly  get  the  best  everywhere  ; 
he  rides  third  class  ;  walks  barefooted  or  shod,  as 
happens  ;  wears  a  large  white  turban  and  white  trousers 
always,  but  a  gray  or  white  frock  according  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  all  this,  and  finds  his  own  food  for  a  little  less 
than  ten  dollars  a  month.  He  showed  me  at  Cook's 
three  letters  of  praise  from  Americans,  and  certainly  I 
shall  cordially  add  mine,  if  this  faithfulness  continues. 
Very  likely  the  poor  "sweeper"  does  not  get  all  the  fee 
I  order,  and  in  other  ways  of  similar  temptation,  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  small  advantage,  but  if  so,  he  saves 
me  many  a  contest  with  irrepressible  beggars.  He  is 
not  a  wily  Indian  in  manner,  but  blunt,  and,  while  re- 
spectful, very  business  like.  It  is  not  quite  so  pleasing, 
but  better  for  me,  as  I  have  more  than  once,  met  court- 
esy with  courtesy  to  my  pocket's  loss.  But  this  inval- 
uable "old  boy"  can  be  treated  very  matter  of  factly. 
Hotels  are  wretched  as  to  table,  a  poor  edition  of  Eng- 
lands  course  fare.  Beef,  cabbage,  cabbage  and  beef, 
and  all  these  delicious  native  vegetables  unused  for 
lack  of  American  suggestions.  I  am  literally  starved 
but  try  to  forget  it  in  my  interest.  Dear  Prof.  H.  is  so 
often  in  my  thoughts.  Half  of  my  pleasure  here  is  due 
to  him.     Some  day  he  must  dine  with  me  in  my  little 
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home,  and  listen  to  it  all,  after  this  long  unbroken 
silence.  Would  that  I  could  be  at  home  for  Christmas  ! 
Several  little  packages  are  waiting  the  day  to  be  opened. 


Delhi,  India,  December  24,  1894. 

Christmas  Eve  !  my  mind  is  faraway  from  my  present 
surroundings,  picturing  four  little  heads  that  I  love,  as 
they  nestle  down  for  the  night  all  joyously  expectant. 
Of  course  your  own  dear  one  does  not  quite  do  that, 
but  his  eyes  will  dance  tomorrow  when  he  sees  the  tree, 
and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  of  you  as  going 
to  M's  beautiful  home  for  the  day.  And  now  for  a  leaf 
from  India. 

Imagine  a  broad  street,  two  miles  in  length,  built  up- 
on each  side  with  pink  houses  (or  pink  and  white)  their 
upper  stories  balconied  and  projecting,  their  roofs  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  pigeons,  peacocks  and  many, 
many,  monkeys  and  baboons.  The  lower  story  in  every 
instance  a  bazaar,  where  natives  are  making  by  hand, 
all  sorts  of  brass  work,  woven  stuff,  all  the  domestic 
utensils  used  in  the  city,  others  filled  with  grains  and 
fruit ;  and  in  front  of  these  shops  a  perfect  throng  of 
bronze  colored  people,  dressed  in  gay  red  and  yellow, 
or  almost  naked  splashing  around  a  fountain  for  a  bath, 
like  so  many  sparrows,  or  being  shaved  or  smoking 
through  oriental  pipes.  Just  such  another  street  inter- 
sects this,  and  where  they  cross  each  other,  is  a  large 
fountain,  where  horses,  camels,  beautiful  great  bullocks 
and  elephants  come  to  drink.  I  saw  one  elephant  bring- 
ing his  own  pail,  swinging  it  along  very  gaily,  then  hand  it 
up  to  his  rider,  who  got  down  and  filled  it,  the  great  creat- 
ure sniffing  it  all  up  his  trunk  with  one  breath,  then  putting 
it  in  his  month,  held  out  his  trunk  again  for  a  second 
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supply.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  them  drink,  but  I  never 
had  and  was  very  much  amused. 

In  the  fascinating  town  of  Jeypore  are  caged  a  num- 
ber of  man-eating  tigers,  one  known  to  have  killed 
fifteen  men,  and  so  blood-thirsty  still,  that  when  anyone 
approaches  its  cage,  it  springs  forward  with  a  growl 
horrible  to  hear.  All  our  menagerie  tigers  are  like 
kittens  in  comparison. 

Yesterday  while  driving  about  ten  miles  from  Delhi, 
a  large  fox  crossed  the  road  a  little  in  front  of  the  car- 
riage, and  our  wheels  nearly  ran  over  a  snake  at  least 
six  feet  long,  sunning  itself  in  a  half  dormant  state. 
When  I  exclaimed,  Heroo  calmly  said,  "Oh!  it  isn't  a 
cobra!"  Fortunately  these  fearful  tigers  do  not  leave 
the  jungle  as  much,  since  Englishmen  have  settled  here 
and  go  on  hunting  expeditions.  But  they  are  just  as 
plenty  as  ever  in  neighborhoods  very  near  the  center  of 
half  English  life,  and  I  enjoy  the  wild  sensation,  being 
just  on  the  safe  side.     .     .     . 

LucKNOw,  India,  December  28,  1894. 
It  is  a  most  fascinating  land.  Not  as  archaeologically 
interesting  or  impressive  as  Egypt,  of  course,  but  of 
more  varied  interests,  the  life  of  the  present  being  so 
full  of  unsolved  problems.  Nature  too,  is  overflowing 
with  wondrous  gifts.  1  hardly  know  in  what  direction 
I  enjoy  the  most.  The  caves  of  Ellora  seemed  like  an 
Egyptian  chapter,  the  only  thing  that  has.  Read  them 
very  carefully  in  Caine,  and  in  Fergusson's  Indian  Archi- 
tecture whenever  it  falls  in  your  way.  I  bought  them 
both.  Ponderous  volumes  to  carry,  but  I  felt  I  needed 
constant  enlightenment,  and  there  are  no  intelligent 
guides  in  India.  I  wonder  how  you  would  think  Ellora 
compared  with  Alson  Simbal  I     That  is  rock-cut,  is  it 
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not?  It  was  a  forty-five  mile  drive  in  a  tonga — not 
another  white  person  visible  the  whole  way.  But  I  was 
much  less  tired  than  when  carried  on  the  Nile,  where 
the  motion  was  so  uneven.  Here,  I  was  unable  to  walk 
to  one  Temple,  so  the  men  tied  the  four  corners  of  my 
shawl  to  one  pole,  rolling  me  up  in  it  like  a  sausage, 
and  off  they  trotted,  one  running  alongside  with  my 
umbrella  and  of  course  many  following  to  look  on.  A 
pleasant  people,  though;  amiable  like  the  Arabs,  even 
the  Mohammedans,  and  they  and  the  Hindus  seem  to 
live  and  work  amicably  together,  in  spite  of  the  great 
religious  difference.  My  servant  is  perfection.  Rather 
gruff  sometimes,  but  exceedingly  capable,  experienced 
and  willing. 

I  give  no  thought  to  my  small  packages  in  traveling, 
Heroo  forgets  nothing,  and  when  we  spend  the  night  at 
Dak  Bungalows,  he  cooks  for  me.  A  middle-aged  man 
— a  grandfather.  He  is  much  better  for  me  than  a 
young  man  would  have  been,  as  my  personal  needs  are 
many.  He  is  a  Hindu.  He  always  manages  to  get  me 
the  best  place  in  a  car,  and  somehow  seems  to  command. 
So  while  I  do  not  feel  that  little  touch  of  underlying 
sympathy,  which  I  sometimes — often — do  with  servants, 
I  respect  him  and  trust  him  thoroughly. 

There  are  a  good  many  hardships.  The  sun  is  very 
hot,  dangerously  so,  but  the  nights  are  very  cold  and 
raw.  It  means  constant  surveillance  to  keep  from  being 
sunstruck,  or  getting  chilled.  Hotels  are  built  for  hot 
weather,  no  sun  may  enter  the  almost  windowless  rooms, 
which  become  at  this  season  very  gloomy  and  chilly. 
Traveling  at  night  is  trying,  for  the  car  windows  do  not 
fit  and  the  wind  comes  rushing  in.  I  am  obliged  to  wrap 
up  my  head  in  a  shawl,  and  as  for  that  Shetland  wrap, 
it  is  worth   its  weight  in    gold.     The   trains  run  very 
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slowly  too,  so  that  one  can  hardly  take  a  less  than  twelve 
hours  journey  anywhere,  and  generally  it  is  more.  They 
stop  pretty  well  for  meals,  such  as  they  are.  Take  it 
all  in  all  I  like  the  day  journeys  better,  for  though  the 
plains  are  monotonous,  one  sees  such  wonderful  birds 
all  along,  w4th  antelopes  and  now  and  then  a  fox  (and 
many  a  tiger  lurks  but  a  little  way  off  in  the  jungles.) 
I  am  now  going  to  Benares,  Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  back 
to  Calcutta,  and  then  by  boat  to  Madras.  From  there 
to  see  some  old,  old  ruins  in  ]\Iadura,  to  Ootacamund, 
Trichinopoly,  Mysore,  and  then  to  Columbo,  planning 
to  reach  there  about  the  middle  of  February.  It  looks 
as  if  Japan  were  possible.  I  have  met  several  tourists 
who  have  just  come  from  there,  and  say  one  would  never 
know  a  war  existed.  Now  you  can  follow  me  in  fancy. 
Agra  has  been  the  most  beautiful,  as  Ellora  the  most 
interesting.  The  Taje  is  no  wise  disappointing,  and  I 
also  saw  it  by  moonlight,  looking  like  a  lovely  flower, 
dropped  from  some  silvery  world  above.  Its  setting  is 
so  marvelously  in  harmony.  I  suppose  if  the  cathedral 
of  Milan  were  as  fitly  placed,  with  dark  pine  trees,  I  think 
it  would  need,  perhaps  we  should  call  it  a  more  perfect, 
inspiring  work.  But  this  Indian  tomb  is  alone,  ideal, 
and  one  holds  her  breath,  as  the  silent  water  and  watch- 
ing cypresses  seem  to  do,  lest  the  vision  pass  away. 
Then  the  Pearl  Mosque  is  exquisite,  in  a  marble  so  pure 
and  white — certainly  some  saracenic  builders  here — sur- 
passes greatly  in  beauty  the  Alhambra,  famous  though 
that  is.  I  spent  five  days  here  and  would  have  liked 
more,  but  it  is  better  to  move  onward,  for  even  then  I 
shall  hardly  accomplish  my  little  plan,  kindly  made  out 
for  me  by  an  intelligent  fellow  traveler  on  the  steamer. 
I  have  not  been  fortunate  in  acquaintances  since  com- 
ing.    On  the  steamer,  yes,  but  many  Anglo-Indians  are 
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very  ordinary  sort  of  people,  and  the  AmericafiS  I  have 
met  were  regular  "globe-trotters."  One  lady  stayed 
only  one  day  in  Delhi,  as  "there  was  nothing  to  see ! " 
In  addition  to  Fergusson,  I  have  a  book  upon  the  "Arts 
of  India,"  and  the  religions,  especially  modern  Hin- 
duism. So  after  I  am  in  for  the  evening  I  read  all  the 
eyes  will  allow,  and  then  think  it  over. 

Benares,  India,  January  i,  1895. 

Every  day  brings  such  a  fullness  of  interests  !  My 
mind  is  busy  from  morning  till  night,  and  will  only  rest 
then  with  much  effort  and  by  letting  thoughts  wander 
homeward,  to  the  accustomed.  I  do  believe  it  is  more 
enjoyable  than  Egypt,  though  I  say  it  half  protestingly. 
This  strange  old  sacred  city  of  Benares,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  temples,  neither  very  ancient  as  they  now 
stand,  nor  beautiful,  nor  impressive,  because  too  small, 
but  the  known,  proved  fact  that  here  Buddha  first 
preached,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  as  it  was  a  reaction  against  the 
caste  system,  and  the  still  more  interesting  fact  that  it 
was  a  great  city  in  the  time  of  the  Aryans  when  the 
beautiful  Vedas  were  recited,  not  writen,  about  1200  B.C. 
Of  course  one  sees  many  temples  and  tombs  and  the 
grand  old  pyramids  in  Egypt  are  older,  but  the  builders 
must  have  been  intellectually  inferior  to  these  writers 
and  thinkers  w^hom  we  have  never  surpassed.  It  is  very 
hard  to  realize  this,  in  this  idle,  worshipping  city  of 
today.  Every  temple,  every  doorway,  and  every  home, 
has  its  images  actually  worshipped  most  zealously,  and, 
by  the  lower  classes  certainly  7iot  as  emblems  but  with 
belief  in  the  thing  itself. 

This  morning  I  got  up  at  six  o'clock  and  went  in  a 
boat  on  the  Ganges,  rowing  slowly  up   and  down  to 
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watch  the  hundreds  of  bathers  of  all  castes.  Dirtiest 
of  rivers  here,  but  most  thorough  of  ablutionists.  Men 
naked  except  the  loin  cloth,  women  with  a  very  thin 
drapery,  still  sufficient  to  make  them  far  more  modest 
than  many  a  society  woman,  and  the  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness and  real  religious  feeling  brought  to  their 
bath  is  remarkable.  The  river  is  muddy  and  gives  a 
doubtful  cleansing  to  this  throng,  but  the  repulsiveness 
disappears  before  the  picturesque.  Imagine  a  very  wide 
stream,  one  bank  lovely  and  fertile,  the  other  for  two 
miles  or  more  irregularly  precipitous  and  built  every 
inch  of  it,  of  long  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
palaces  and  temples,  crowding  each  other  so  they  over- 
hang and  interlap,  sometimes  leaving  little  spaces  be- 
tween for  a  continuation  of  steps,  but  no  space  unoc- 
cupied. 

Up  and  down  these  steps  crowds  of  people,  draped 
with  white,  purple,  red  or  yellow,  each  one  carrying  a 
bright  brass  jug  or  bowl  to  fill  with  river  water  after  a 
bath,  then  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  bright  garments  float- 
ing from  posts  while  the  bathers  plunge  and  splash, 
stopping  in  the  midst  to  pray  silentl}^,  with  folded  hands 
and  bated  breath.  The  breeze  and  sun  quickly  dry 
them,  and  the  one  long  piece  of  color  is  again  made 
to  do  duty  as  gown  and  mantle,  the  pretty  brass  vessel 
serves'  for  the  water  with  which  the  teeth  are  vigorously 
brushed  with  a  stick,  then  it  is  filled  again  for  home  use, 
and  the  lithe  graceful  figures  move  quickly  up  the  steps, 
purified  for  the  day.  This  is  all  from  the  river,  as  one 
is  slowly  rowed  up  and  down  ;  picturesqueness  fades  in- 
to the  pitiful,  when  one  lands  and  sees  them  as  they  are, 
clean  in  body  as  the  muddy  Ganges  can  make  them, 
but  garments  sadly  needing  soap,  and  the  poor  and  old, 
needing  hospitals  and  good  food,  but  Benares  is  the  ex- 
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treme  and  shows  Hindus  at  their  worst.  I  believe  that 
the  distant  future  holds  civilization  for  them,  a  naturally 
gifted  people  ;  and  it  will  be  wiV/iouf  English,  rule. 

Whether  I  am  getting  used  to  my  surroundings  or 
have  really  found  one  or  two  comparatively  better  ho- 
tels lately,  I  don't  know,  but  the  general  comfort  has 
been  somewhat  better.  The  worst  features  are  the  great 
changes  of  temperature  between  a  sun  absolutely  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  a  wintry  shade. 

The  hotels,  built  for  the  hot  season,  have  not  one  ray 
of  sunshine  possible  in  the  bedrooms  and  no  fireplaces 
generally.  In  the  morning  I  put  on  my  leggings, 
arctics,  and  fur  jacket,  as  I  eat  breakfast ;  at  midday  I 
raise  my  white  covered  parasol  as  I  pass  from  the  door 
to  the  carriage,  for  fear  of  a  sun  stroke.  The  air  is  fresh 
and  pleasant,  however,  when  driving,  with  top  raised  and 
umbrella  on  the  sunny  side,  but  there  was  no  such  ex- 
perience in  Egypt,  where  climate  is  ideal  for  six  months 
in  the  year. 

Then  the  trains  arrive  and  leave  at  five  A.  M.,  a  most 
interesting  hour;  but  very  comfortable  carriages  for 
driving,  with  good  roads,  in  which  respect  I  am  much 
better  off  than  on  the  Nile,  with  the  hard  jolting  chair 
rides.  Perhaps  the  average  is  not  so  nmch  below  other 
countries  after  all. 

Darjeeling,  India,  January  2,  1895. 
Would  that  you  could  have  seen  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains with  me,  night  before  last,  from  Darjeeling.  The 
whole  grand  range  clad  in  winter-snows  were  dazzlingly 
white  at  first,  then  crimson  in  the  setting  sun,  and  later 
sparkling  in  the  moonlight.  Wonderful,  impressive, 
sublime  in  their  grandeur  !     I  was  deeply  stirred  with 
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all  that  touches  our  spiritual  nature.  It  was  like  seeing 
Eternity  and  my  soul  sang  its  I'e  Deum,  as  never  be- 
fore. It  was  only  an  hour  or  two  for  me,  as  the  high 
altitude  affected  my  heart  so  seriously  I  did  not  dare 
stay  but  the  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  clouds 
had  gathered.  But  oh  !  how  wholly  repaid  I  was  for 
the  long,  hard  journey,  and  night  of  pain,  for  it  has 
passed,  and  the  visio7i  is  mine.  The  two  things  I  most 
wanted  from  India,  the  mountains  and  the  Taje,  have 
been  far  more  in  realization  than  in  anticipation,  which 
shows  I  am  not  satiated,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  one's 
capacity  for  enjoyment  increase  as  years  pass  away,  is 
it  not  ?  Benares  interested  me  very  much,  with  its 
most  picturesque  view  from  the  river.  Interesting  and 
depressing  too,  as  one  approaches  nearer,  and  sees  the 
terrible  superstitions  there.  It  is  not  a  place  to  return 
to  like  Agra  and  Delhi.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  pretty 
and  responsive  children,  much  cleaner  and  more  caress- 
able  than  the  little  Arabs.  I  should  like  to  see  one 
transplanted  and  well  brought  up.  I  believe  the  result 
would  be  fine.  Most  of  the  English  people  here  are 
incapable  of  judging  them  correctly.  You  would  be 
quite  as  indignant  as  I,  were  I  to  tell  you  some  things. 
My  "boy",  as  he  is  called,  or  more  dignifiedly  "bearer" 
in  the  North,  continues  to  be  a  treasure,  and  I  greatly 
need  his  best  care,  for  at  mid-day  I  cannot  step  across  the 
sidewalk  to  my  carriage  without  feeling  nauseated  by 
the  sun's  heat,  unless  my  white  umbrella  is  raised,  and 
at  night  I  sleep  under  a  w^added  quilt,  wrapped  up  in 
my  good  Shetland  shawl.  The  long  wakeful  night 
journeys  are  fortunately  over,  as  I  sail  to  Madras,  and 
then  distances  from  place  to  place  are  not  so  great.  I 
go  Sunday  by  the  French  line.     I  will  write  again. 
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Darjeeling,  January  6,  1895. 

I  HAD  hoped  that  by  having  a  room  facing  the  moun- 
tains, yet  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that  I  need  not  exer- 
cise at  all,  I  might  have  stayed  among  the  heights  for 
several  days.  But  my  heart  began  its  trouble,  beating 
140  a  minute,  before  midnight,  which  I  knew  would 
bring  rheumatism  there  if  allowed  to  continue,  so  re- 
luctantly gave  myself  only  the  one  night.  Most  thank- 
ful am  I  to  have  had  a  view,  a  beautiful,  beautiful  sun- 
set, with  the  whole  white  range  glowing  in  crimson  and 
whitening  in  the  moonlight.  No  sunrise  of  the  highest 
peaks,  but  they  all  appeared  just  before  I  left,  looking 
grander  than  ever,  for  the  stratum  of  cloud  across  their 
base.  I  hardly  thought  I  could  find  them  more  im- 
pressive than  some  of  the  Swiss  Mountains,  but  they  are, 
magnificent,  sublime  !  Oh  !  I  feel  fully  repaid  for  the 
long  hard  journey  and  acute  suffering,  with  three  almost 
sleepless  nights,  for  the  vision  will  be  eternal,  and  it  is 
just  such  that  do  so  strengthen  hope  and  certainty,  of  a 
great  purpose  through  life. 

I  believe  the  hardest  of  my  journeying  is  over,  for  in 
southern  India  my  route  is  among  places  near  together, 
that  is,  within  eight  or  ten  hours,  which  here  is  nothing. 
It  will  be  hotter  with  the  nights  less  cold.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  easily  English  women  take  the  absence  of 
comforts.  They  are  such  an  insensitive  lot,  to  coin  a 
word.  My  car  companion  slept  from  nine  till  five  this 
morning,  in  spite  of  our  noisiest  of  frequent  stations, 
with  turbaned  heads  looking  in  at  the  windows,  crying 
out  all  sorts  of  salable  things,  and  at  half  past  eleven 
one  tapped  on  the  window,  calling  out,  "hot  tea,  sir!" 
I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  take  some,  as  I  could  not 
sleep  and  knew  it  would  refresh  me,  but  as  we  were  to 
change  cars  and  breakfast  at  five  I   concluded  to  wait. 
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Everything  is  done  to  make  these  long  journeys  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Meals  are  very  regularly  served, 
and  the  refreshment  room  dinners  often  better  than  at 
hotel.  Five  o'clock  tea  is  almost  always  waited  for  with 
a  few  minutes  halt.  .  .  . 

One  gets  thrilling  glimpses  of  the  dangers  of  this 
country  by  talking  with  old  residents.  A  lady  whom  I 
met  said  she  had  been  very  much  alone  during  her 
widowhood,  and  one  night  a  few  months  ago,  when  she 
was  at  home  with  only  native  servants,  a  huge  tigress 
came  up  to  her  very  window,  roaring  with  anger  because 
she  had  lost  her  cub.  She  said  the  creatures  cries  were 
something  fearful  as  it  paced  back  and  forth,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  outer  wooden  shutter  it  would  have 
leaped  through  the  glass.  The  house  was  not  so  very 
far  from  the  village  (it  was  a  soldier  who  had  found  and 
carried  the  young  tiger  to  the  camp,  but  there  were 
animals  enough  about  to  make  it  necessary  to  forbid 
any  of  her  household  being  out  after  dark.) 
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Steamship  Evedon — Sailing  to  Madras. 

January  15,  1895. 

Several  days  delay  in  Calcutta  waiting  for  this  boat 
proved  very  delightful  and  unusual.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  Mr.  Mazoomdar,  whom  I  heard  speak  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  the  time  of  the  "Congress  of  Relig- 
ions," in  Chicago,  might  be  willing  to  give  me  a  little 
interview,  as  I  could  meet  him  on  common  ground  of 
belief,  so  I  inquired  his  address  at  Cook's,  and  found 
there  a  native  member  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  Society  of 
Brahmins,  who  was  most  cordial,  assuring  me  that  not 
only  Mr.  Mazoomdar  but  others  would  be  delighted  to 
see  me.  So  it  resulted  in  an  hour  or  two's  call  from  the 
former;  about  the  same  from  Mr.  Shasti,  a  still  more 
learned  professor,  along  call  from  the  first,  and  yet, 
only  native  woman  who  has  studied  medicine  ;  a  charm- 
ing afternoon  tea  with  a  number  of  Indian  ladies  ;  an 
attendance  upon  two  meetings,  at  one  of  which,  the 
anniversary  of  a  club,  I  was  the  only  woman,  the  only 
white  person  present  in  a  gathering  of  some  three  hun- 
dred, and  there  I  had  the  honored  chair  at  the  presi- 
dent's right.  Half  of  the  addresses  were  given  in 
English  for  my  benefit,  beautiful  English,  with  that 
wondrous  flow  of  poetic  language  peculiar  to  the  East, 
and  all  this  was  given  me  so  cordially,  so  appreciatively 
of  my  responsiveness,  there  was  no  alloy  in  the  pleasure 
and  it  was  worth  many  temples  and  all  the  European 
society  inlndia. 

I  believe  I  must  write  of  this,  and  my  conclusions, 
sometime.  India  is  interpreted  to  the  West  only  by 
prejudiced,  conceited  Englishmen,  who  read  its  people 
as  narrowly  as  when  they  say  every  Frenchman  is  dis- 
honest, and  every  American  talks  with  a  twang. 
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This  Brahmo  Somaj  represents  the  latest,  most  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  Brahmins ;  their  belief  is 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  liberal  of  Unitarians, 
the  only  difference  being  less  talk  of  Christ  as  the  most 
inspired  of  good  leaders,  giving  him  an  equal  but  not 
greater  place  than  others  both  before  and  since.  They 
are  more  eclectic  and  more  just.  Their  centuries  of 
religious  devotional  habit  of  mind  still  remains,  making 
them  warmly  spiritual  instead  of  alone  full  of  good 
deeds.  They  have  thrown  off  all  caste  and  Hindu 
rites,  are  educating  their  girls,  marrying  them  early,  and 
are  certainly  to  be  the  indigenous  influence  which  will 
eventually  enlighten  the  land,  and  is  already  putting 
aside  Trinitarian  missions,  anywhere  in  its  vicinity,  not 
voluntarily,  for  it  is  tolerant,  but  these  thinking  people 
will  not  accept  a  Western  Trinity,  simply  to  replace 
their  former  Eastern  one. 

But  of  this  I  will,  I  must  write  and  publish  sometime, 
somewhere.  You  will  laugh  at  my  earnestness,  but  I 
adopt  a  cause  against  too  long  continued  misrepresen- 
tation. 

My  social  treat  is  possibly  not  quite  ended  yet,  for  I 
have  introductions  from  an  Indian  lady  to  friends  near 
Madras.  The  only  trouble  is,  their  hospitality  is  as  mer- 
ciless as  in  New  England,  where  if  you  do  not  eat 
everything,  and  much,  they  think  you  do  not  like  their 
cuisine.  These  native  cakes  are  so  sweet,  and  the  bread 
so  full  of  butter,  I  carried  about  great  distress  for  a 
day  or  two.     However,  that  passes,  and  much  abides. 

I  must  tell  you,  I  heard  a  little  of  Vivakanonda  also. 
He  has  returned  and  has  gone  away  from  Calcutta  to 
his  retreat  near  some  temples.  They  speak  of  his  great 
oratory,  but  say  he  has  never  done  any  work  of  conse- 
quence here,  and,  though  not  quite  sure,  they  think  he 
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will  probably  not  acknowledge  having  eaten  meat  and 
transgressed  many  rules  of  his  caste.  Should  he  do  so, 
he  would  have  to  go  through  long  expiation  before  re- 
acceptance.  Were  he  really  unselfish  and  sincerely 
wishing  to  help  his  people,  Mr.  Mazoomdar  and  these 
broad  philanthropists  say,  he  would  give  up  caste, 
throwing  his  influence,  which  might  be  great,  against 
that  saddest  obstacle  to  progress.  Of  course,  intellec- 
tually he  cannot  believe  in  it,  especially  since  his  West- 
ern visit.  But  if  renounced,  he  would  lose  his  great 
complaisant  personality,  and  I  suppose  that  is  much 
augmented  since  his  adoration  in  the  West.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  wicked  for  him  not  to  let  his  light  shine 
for  the  people.  Of  course  my  testimony  is  more  nega- 
tive than  positive,  but  it  shows  him  no  hero  in  his  own 
country,  which  is  noted  for  its  too-ready-hero-worship. 
...  I  am  glad  to-morrow  will  end  this  voyage.  It  has 
been  very  pleasant,  but  too  social,  with  much  conversa- 
tion ;  first  with  an  agreeable  Englishman,  then  with  a 
German  Baron.  The  latter  likes  to  practice  his  English 
on  me  I  am  well  aware,  but  the  former  is  a  very  genial 
man,  more  merry  than  scholarly  however,  and  so  more 
tiring.  I  cannot  escape  as  it  is  terribly  hot  in  my  room 
during  the  day.  My  only  refuge  is  to  feign  sleep,  and 
then  I  miss  the  lovely  waves.  I  dare  not  really  sleep, 
without  hiding  my  head  under  my  big  parasol,  for  only 
children  and  venuses  look  well  asleep.  Every  night  as 
I  look  at  old  Orion  and  know  he  is  shining  for  you  at 
the  same  time,  and  almost  in  the  same  position,  he 
seems  to  brina:  us  nearer  tOf{ether.  .  .  . 
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Trichinopoli,  India,  February  2,  1895. 
I  have  had  a  continuation  of  the  social  Hindu  time 
begun  in  Calcutta,  through  letters  of  introduction 
brought  from  there,  and  it  has  made  most  interesting 
what  I  thought  would  be  the  least  so  of  all  India.  One 
letter  to  a  physician  in  Bengalese,  a  handsome  young 
Brahmin  in  European  dress  (except  as  to  turban)  brought 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  Mohammedan 
gentleman  holding  a  prominent  position  under  the 
British  government.  Possibly  you  may  not  know  that 
there  are  very  many  of  that  religion  in  India,  living  side 
by  side  quite  peaceably  with  the  Hindus,  but  keeping 
their  respective  faiths  very  strictly.  This  special  one  is 
a  man  of  widest  culture  and  his  one  wife,  the  first  in 
India  (or  the  East,  I  believe,)  to  come  out  in  public  un- 
veiled. Owing  to  her  husband's  prominent  position 
she  has  been  able  to  do  so  unmolested,  though  very 
much  disapproved  of  by  Mohammedans  as  a  class,  and 
the  first  time  she  appeared  without  a  veil,  m  the  carriage 
with  her  husband,  she  was  hissed  and  hooted.  She  is 
a  very  agreeable  woman,  and  is  translating  English 
stories  into  Hindustani,  that  they  may  give  other  wo.men 
a  glimpse  of  liberty.  She  dressed  like  a  native  lady, 
keeping  the  far  prettier  drapery  than  we  ever  have. 
The  dinner  was  served  as  with  us.  The  Mohammedans, 
not  Hindus,  eat  meat,  only  it  was  quite  funny  that  at 
the  very  last  came  oatmeal  mush,  after  a  delicious  des- 
sert. As  other  guests,  were  the  doctor  and  a  delightful 
Parsee,  whose  home  was  at  Mysore,  my  next  station,  and 
who  was  most  helpful  to  me.  Was  it  not  remarkable  ! 
A  Mohammedan,  a  Hindu,  a  Parsee,  and  a  Unitarian  ! 
All  believers  in  one  God,  and  with  such  representations 
bringing  only  the  pure  essence  of  their  religions,  find- 
ing absolutely  common  ground  !     Our  table  talk  was 
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very  unusual,  political  as  well  as  social,  confirming  me 
in  anti-English  sentiments. 

At  Mysore  I  arrived  at  7  :oo  A.  M.,  and,  with  my  hair  still 
on  pins,  was  obliged  to  admit,  as  the  door  was  open  and 
there  he  stood,  one  of  thefinest  looking  elderly  men  lever 
saw,  a  high  official.  Through  and  through  the  highest  type 
of  the  highest  caste  Hindu,  his  whole  private  life  has  been 
devoted  to  elevating  his  own  people,  from  Hindu  stand- 
points. He  showed  me  a  large  school  for  native  chil- 
dren and  widows  which  he  has  established  with  the 
help  and  sympathy  of  his  prince,  for  Mysore  is  not  sub- 
ject in  its  internal  government  to  England.  An  excel- 
lent school,  with  great  possibilities.  The  pleasantest 
personal  thing  that  it  brought  me  was  a  day's  compan- 
ionship with  one  of  the  teachers,  a  beautiful  Hindu 
girl  who  has  broken  away  from  traditions  to  lead  an 
active  life.  She  is  as  lovely  as  Vivakanonda  is  hand- 
some, and  learned  in  Sanscrit,  besides  several  other 
Oriental  languages,  and  also  speaks  English  well.  We 
took  a  long  drive,  a  day's  excursion,  and  luncheon,  to 
an  old  historic  fort,  sent  in  a  government  carriage  by 
my  Hindu  friend,  so  there  were  many  hours  of  talk.  I 
drew  her  out,  finding  her  very  responsive  to  sympathy, 
and  she  entertained  me  with  stories  from  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  India,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahab- 
harata.  The  narrator  looked  as  though  she  had  been 
the  heroine,  the  princess,  of  all  her  tales.  She  sang  me 
a  beautiful  Sanscrit  love  song,  exquisite  in  melody, 
which  I  am  trying  to  recover  in  memory.  This  girl, 
whose  home  in  Calcutta  is  one  of  Oriental  luxury,  re- 
finement and  culture,  her  grandfather  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Brahmo-somaj,  lives  in  Mysore,  and  this  has 
been  her  daily  life.  At  six  she  is  up,  takes  a  cup  of 
cocoa  and  goes  to  the  school  which  begins  at  seven. 
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There  she  teaches  till  half  past  ten,  when  the  morning 
session  is  over.  (Hours  adapted  to  the  climate.)  Go- 
ing home,  she  takes  a  full  bath,  even  washing  her  hair 
daily,  and  she  has  a  great  quantity.  After  the  bath  she 
breakfasts — no  meat;  then  it  is  noon  and  her  master  in 
Persian  comes  for  an  hour;  then  follows  a  violin  lesson 
for  an  hour,  then  another  language  lesson,  after  which 
her  maid  does  up  her  hair,  while  she  is  correcting  her 
own  pupils'  exercises,  and  at  half  past  three  she  is  at 
the  school  again  for  a  two  hours' session.  Between  half 
past  five  and  her  eight  o'clock  dinner,  she  sees  friends 
or  writes  letters,  and  always  takes  a  half  hour's  drive 
for  health's  sake.  At  ten  she  generally  goes  to  bed, 
though  very  often  writes  or  reads  till  midnight.  Isn't 
that  energy  worthy  of  an  American  I 

She  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  pure  old  Aryan 
blood  that  is  in  the  best  of  us,  only  climate,  I  think, 
bringing  the  browner  color. 

Could  you  see  the  pretty  little  bright  brass  water  jugs 
with  which  every  Indian,  rich  or  poor,  bathes  by  pour- 
ing the  water  from  it,  over  every  part,  head  as  well,  you 
would  realize  how  fascinating  the  little  personal  de- 
scription of  her  toilet  and  its  surroundings  was  to  me. 
As  for  my  own  reception  attire,  with  hair  on  pins  twice 
when  judges  have  called  on  me  before  my  breakfast,  I 
could  only  reconcile  myself  to  it  by  the  hope  that  they 
did  not  realize  how  like  a  fright  I  looked,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  their  own  native  widows  with 
shaven  front  locks.  At  any  rate,  we  had  a  very  charm- 
ing, courteous  time,  turbans  and  pins  and  all. 
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Madura,  India,  February  6,  1895. 
.  .  .  Writing  has  been  unusually  difficult,  because  of 
numerous  vicissitudes.  Of  these,  however,  I'm  not 
going  to  speak,  but  tell  you  only  of  the  shiny  side, 
which  far  outweighs  the  other.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  my  letter  to  you  was  before  or  after  I  had  seen 
the  Himalayas.  I  cannot  speak  of  them  too  often,  or 
too  glowingly  however,  that  wonderful  vision  of  height 
and  grandeur,  pure  in  whiteness,  warm  with  the  sun's 
good-night  blessing.  If  I  did  not  tell  you  before,  I 
must  say,  perhaps,  that  there  was  but  the  one  night  for 
me  at  Darjeeling,  as  the  high  altitude  gave  me  such 
rheumatism  of  the  heart  I  could  not  sleep,  nor  even  lie 
down.  But,  oh  !  they  are  mine  forever,  those  grand, 
old  mountains.  In  southern  India  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  real  native  life,  among  the  higher  classes,  having 
been  given  notes  of  introduction  by  a  native  lady  in 
Calcutta.  I  met  he?-  by  having  announced  myself  to 
one  of  the  eloquent  representatives  from  India,  at  our 
Parliament  of  Religions,  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
position. He  is  one  of  the  Bramo-Somaj,  the  society 
of  cultivated  Hindus  who  have  renounced  caste,  and 
become  pure  Theists,  with  a  noble  moral  code  and  the 
purest  of  the  Vedic  prayers  and  hymns.  They,  and 
Unitarians  of  the  most  liberal  belief,  meet  on  almost 
common  ground,  and  I  did  enjoy  exceedingly  several 
long  talks  with  those  "wise  men  of  the  East."  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I,  a  child  of  the  far  Western  World,  with  its 
extreme  of  activity  and  restlessness,  had  more  to  learn 
from  them  of  serenity  and  spirituality,  than  they  from 
me.  A  wonderful  indigenous  movement  of  education 
is  beginning  here. 

In  Bengalen  I  dined  with  a  delightful  Mohammedan 
family,  the  second  lady  in  India  who  has  come  out  un- 
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veiled,  a  bright,  intellectual  woman,  with  a  most  en- 
lightened husband.  One  of  the  other  guests  was  a 
Parsee,  another  a  Brahmin.  Wasn't  it  a  rare  experi- 
ence !  Twice — awful  to  relate — I  received  visits  from 
Hindu  judges  between  7  and  8  A.  M.,  before  my  front 
hair  was  out  of  curl,  and  of  course,  before  I  breakfasted. 
It  is  the  usual  time  it  seems,  and  on  each  occasion,  when 
my  door  was  opened  for  their  announcement,  I  was  be- 
held. My  only  consolation  was,  that  being  accustomed 
to  shaven  widows  and  priests,  my  own  gothic  forehead 
did  not  look  so  bald  to  them.  At  any  rate  we  had  a 
good  time,  and  a  learned  time,  pins,  turbans  and  all. 
Really  I  have  had  a  rare  treat  in  this  introduction  to 
native  life,  thought  and  customs,  expressed,  perhaps, 
more  freely  to  me  than  it  would  have  been  to  resident  En- 
glish. The  courtesy  has  been  beautiful,  and  I  shall 
carry  away  with  me  an  abiding,  living  interest  in  the 
present  and  future  of  this  country.  Anglo-Indians  cer- 
tainly deteriorate  sadly.  I  have  found  only  two  gentle- 
men, and  those  in  two  months  of  continual  traveling. 
One  hard,  but  fascinating  excursion  I  have  made,  not 
included  in  my  previous  itinerary,  but  enticed  thereto 
by  several  illustrations,  in  Fergusson.  A  bullock  cart 
drive  of  thirty  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour,  to  see  the  Chalukyan  temples  of 
Hullabid  and  Baillur.  Fergusson  compares  them  with 
the  Parthenon,  saying  they  represent  two  architectural 
extremes.  The  Grecian  all  intellectual  in  its  concep- 
tion and  accomplishment,  the  Indian  full  of  human 
fancy  and  feeling,  exuberant  joyousness,  defying  strict 
mechanical  exactness.  Of  course  to  us  of  the  Occi- 
dent, there  could  be  no  hesitation  as  to  which  we  think 
the  more  beautiful ;  but  these  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  full  of  charming  detail.     One  frieze  of  great 
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length,  represents  scenes  from  the  Ramayana,  the  figures 
very  spiritedly  sculptured  in  high  relief.  On  the  lowest 
frieze  are  elephants  (two  thousand  in  all).  Above  this 
a  race  of  lions,  then  an  ornamental  scroll,  above  which 
are  horsemen.  After  another  bend  of  design,  comes 
the  Ramayana  frieze,  surmounted  by  another  scroll. 
Each  frieze  is  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  separated  from 
those  above  and  below  by  a  deep  concavity,  which  gives 
to  the  whole  a  marvellous  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
Above  this  base,  rises  the  pyramid,  rich  with  perpen- 
dicular sculptures  of  mythology,  and  windows  of  per- 
forated stone  in  beautiful  design.  The  Temple  of 
Hullabid  is  preceded  by  two  stone  porches,  each  con- 
taining an  enormous  Nundi  Bull — Siva's  companion- 
quite  as  grand  and  impressive  as  any  of  Egyptian  work. 
I  had  thought  these  comparatively  modern  temples 
would  not  be  very  interesting  after  those  hoary  with 
age  by  the  Nile,  but  really  one  cannot  believe  these  to 
belong  to  our  century.  Not  only  because  they  are  of 
gray  granite,  of  similar  stone,  and  often  stand  so  isolated 
and  silent,  save  for  two  or  three  Brahmin  priests  who 
daily  worship  there  ;  but  because  the  people  who  built 
them  are  the  same  that  are  living  now,  so  simply,  so 
primitively,  it  seems  as  though  they  must  have  been 
alive  in  Rameses'  time,  rather  than  to  belong  to  the 
present.  The  old  Sanscrit  word  for  twilight  is  godoohra, 
go,  cattle  ;  doohra,  dust.  So  then  in  vedic  times,  as  now, 
the  cattle  were  driven  homeward  in  the  gloaming,the  fine 
dust  covering  them  and  their  dusky  drivers,  but  all  mov- 
ing quickly  and  quietly  towards  their  resting  place. 
Does  not  the  word  summon  a  vivid  picture,  pastoral 
and  poetic  I  Did  you  ever  see  a  bullock  cart?  Mine 
was  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  straw  canopy,  a  bed  of  clean 
new  straw  spread  the  whole   length  of  the  floor,  under 
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my  rugs  and  pillows,  and  had  a  thin  curtain  to  conceal 
me  from  the  driver  and  my  "boy",  both  of  whom  sat 
in  front,  and  either  dangled  their  legs  over  the  bullocks 
or  sat  upon  them.  But  Hindu  legs  are  very  pliable. 
My  own  became  more  and  more  cramped,  I  am  sure, 
from  having  to  lie  down  so  long,  between  my  various 
necessities.  I  traveled  in  the  night,  as  it  took  twelve 
hours  each  way,  and  knowing  the  springless  vehicle 
would  not  let  me  sit  up,  it  seemed  wiser  to  economize 
time.  You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  sleep  remarkably 
well,  what  with  the  goading  cries  to  the  bullocks,  and 
the  jolts  which  every  now  and  then  bumped  my  head 
and  elbows  against  the  sides  of  the  cart.  But  I  watched 
the  stars  through  the  chinks  in  the  straw  and  enjoyed 
feeling  like  a  little  Aryan  of  old. 

The  real  hardship  was  as  to  provisions,  for  only  milk 
and  eggs  were  obtainable  during  the  four  days  excur- 
sion, and  tourists  are  very  much  warned  against  the  free 
use  of  the  former,  so  promiscuously  are  the  cows  and 
buffaloes  fed.  This  threw  me  upon  tinned  meats,  Avhich 
I  do  not  like,  and  which  are  too  highly  spiced  for  me. 
However,  I  stood  it. 

Tom.orrow  I  leave  for  Ceylon.  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
India,  which  has  been  very,  very  much  more  interesting 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  not  with 
unendurable  hardships.  I  would  do  it  again  ;  or  rather 
those  things  I  have  not  yet  seen,  enough  to  fill  another 
whole  winter.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  ever  shall,  but  it 
measures  my  enjoyment  to  have  the  desire. 

Kaxdv,  Ceylon,  February  12,  1895. 
Imagine  a  huge   emigrant   wagon  with  no   springs, 
swung  on  a  pole  over  two  wheels,  a  canopy  of  braided 
straw.    Within,  a  thick  laver  of  clean  straw  to  make  a  bed. 
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over  which  my  rugs  and  pillows  are  laid.  Well !  there 
I  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  am  jostled  and  jolted 
along  by  two  white  bullocks  for  twelve  hours,  stopping 
only  occasionally  to  water,  or  give  a  little  food  to  the 
faithful  beasts.  Heroo  sits  just  within  the  front  open- 
ing of  the  canopy,  his  broad  shoulders  swaying  from 
side  to  side  whenever  the  wheels  run  over  a  stone,  or 
the  bullocks  change  their  pace.  Between  my  "cat-naps," 
I  trace  the  constellations  through  the  chinks  in  the  can- 
opy ;  watch  Heroo's  head  nodding  as  he  sits  there  fast 
asleep;  listen  to  the  driver's  low  cries  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  beasts,  and  on  and  on  we  go.  I  fall  asleep, 
but  an  unusual  jolt  throws  me  against  the  ribs  of  bam- 
boo supporting  the  roof,  and  I  am  wide  awake  again. 
Still,  I  have  often  slept  less  and  worse,  in  a  quiet,  com- 
fortable bed,  and  the  wonderfully  interesting  day  fol- 
lowing amply  repaid  the  thirty  odd  miles  of  primitive 
conveyance.  It  was  to  see  old  Temples,  covered  with 
sculptures  from  Hindu  mythology  and  one  of  the  great 
epic  poems  of  India,  the  Ramayana.  A  freeze  about 
a  foot  wide  runs  entirely  around  the  building,  near  the 
base,  of  finely  carved  elephants  in  high  relief,  two 
thousand  in  all,  no  two  alike.  Above  this  a  row  of 
lions  ;  then  of  horsemen  ;  then  stirring  war  scenes  from 
the  poem  Ramayana,  then  a  row  of  pigeons.  Between 
the  friezes  bands  of  ornamental  work,  very  beautiful  in 
design. 

I  had  a  particularly  interesting  time  because  I  was 
heralded  by  telegrams,  orders  and  commands,  from  the 
kind,  charming  natives  met  in  Mysore.  The  Mayor 
came  to  the  Bungalow  to  see  me,  bringing  a  wreath  of 
yellow  and  orange  flowers,  fruit  and  "sweets."  The 
schoolmaster  brought  milk  and  eggs.  The  Chief  of 
Police  came  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  so  Heroo  did  not 
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let  him  in.  And  no  one  would  take  any  money.  They 
all  seemed  really  to  enjoy  me,  which  I  suppose  I  must 
attribute  to  my  more  expansive  manner  than  English 
women  have,  for  they  are  very  responsive  in  the  most 
graceful  way  to  courtesy. 

In  grace  of  speech  and  manner  they  surpass  all  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  great,  splendid  looking  men  as  they 
approach  middle  age,  and  become  somewhat  stouter. 

I  said  I  had  a  further  word  about  Vivekanonda.  I 
found  in  southern  India  that  he  had  many  warm  friends 
and  admirers  ;  those  who  told  me  of  him  in  Calcutta, 
did  not  know  him  personally.  But  it  seems  he  is  not  a 
Brahmin  (the  highest  caste).  As  an  aesthetic,  he  is 
theoretically  admitted  among  them,  but  it  was  supposed 
by  Brahmins  who  admired  his  ability,  and  selected  him 
to  go  to  Chicago,  that  he  was  one  of  their  caste,  until 
the  doubt  was  started,  and  when  questioned,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  his  rank ;  they  were  a  good  deal 
shocked,  and  some,  much  displeased,  wished  to  recall 
him  from  America.  They  carefully  read  reports  of  all 
his  speeches,  however,  and,  as  in  them  he  did  not  claim 
to  belong  to  high  caste,  but  simply  avoided,  and  let 
people  infer  it  if  they  would,  he  was  allowed  to  remain, 
for  they  were  pleased  that  Hinduism  should  be  so  elo- 
quently placed  before  western  audiences.  ...  I  hear 
nothing  against  him  as  a  man,  and  he  may  be  sincere  in 
his  attitude  tov/ards  orthodox,  conservative  Hinduism, 
but  he  is  evidently  a  very  ambitious  man,  and  really  so 
gifted  one  can  but  admire  him.  .  .  . 

Darnbulda,  Ceylon,  February  17,  1895. 
I  AM  determined  to  have  company  in  my  onward  pil- 
grimage of  which  lam  forcibly  reminded  on  this  my  birth- 
day.    What  better  treat  could  I  give  myself  this  morn- 
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ing,  than  a  letter  to  you  of  whom  I  have  especially 
thought  since  coming  to  this  lovely  island.  It  is  a  very 
"Garden  of  Eden" — possibly  the  original  one  was  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  but  here,  with  its  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation,  hills  covered  with  graceful  palms  and  huge 
bamboos  with  their  still  more  graceful  sprays  waving  in 
the  breeze,  and  many  little  lakes  blue  and  sparkling 
nestled  in  quiet  corners.  The  smilingpeople  with  their 
handsome  features  and  well-shaped  heads  are,  never- 
theless, very  disappointing.  They  are  amiable  and  re- 
sponsive to  a  smile,  but  have  no  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  are  the  most  ungrateful  people  I  have  ever  found  in 
all  n]y  wanderings.  What  one  gives  they  call  a  "pres- 
ent," nor  do  they  ever  fail  to  "look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth"  with  great  disapproval.  They  are  ignorant,  too, 
the  working  people — I  mean  the  coolies — not  at  all 
educated,  and  though  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
meeting  any  but  government  guides  and  priests,  I  think 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  well-to-do.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  such  good  heads  are  incapable  of  something 
above  mediocrity.  It  is  probably  the  centuries  of 
Buddhism  with  its  alms-taking  monks  and  its  enervat- 
ing influence  of  Nirvana.  But  this  is  a  subject  and  I 
am  going  to  be  autobiographical  on  my  birthday. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  twenty-two  mile  drive  in  a  bullock 
cart,  right  through  a  grass  grown  path  in  a  real  jungle, 
which  is  the  home  of  deer  and  every  kindred,  harmless 
creature,  but  also  of  bears,  and  only  thirty  miles  from 
where  I  went,  wild  elephants  often  come.  Monkeys 
innumerable,  snakes,  scorpions  and  cobra;  and  birds, 
native,  and  at  this  season  from  all  other  lands  I  should 
think.  I  find  a  good  many  men  who  are  shooting 
snipe,  quail,  etc.,  government  only  prohibiting  elephant 
hunting.     I  suppose  because  the  wise  old  beasts,  when 
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tamed,  are  so  useful  in  carrying,  dragging  and  even 
thrusting  great  logs  into  position  with  their  trunks,  far 
more  firmly  than  men  could  do.  Of  course  the  sound 
of  the  approaching  cart  scared  back  this  interesting 
life,  but  not  so  wholly  that  I  did  not  see  beautiful  deer, 
huge  monkeys  and  lovely  birds,  bright  pheasants,  such 
as  have  special  game-keepers  in  Windsor  Park,  parrots, 
wonderful  woodpeckers  and  oh  !  as  the  shadows  gathered 
toward  sunset,  the  chorus  of  nightingales  was  simply 
Heavenly,  I  did  not  go  for  the  sake  of  the  jungle,  but 
it  was  almost  the  best. 

The  objective  point  was  the  07te  hill  fortress  in  Cey- 
lon; centuries  old,  and  strange,  remarkably  fortified. 
The  most  interesting  things  remaining  to-day,  are  some 
frescoes,  painted  on  the  plastered  rock,  still  fresh  and 
bright,  though  fourteen  hundred  years  old.  Thirteen 
women,  they  are  in  sets  of  two,  mistress  and  maid,  the 
former  fair,  the  latter  dark.  Especially  valuable  his- 
torically, because  of  the  costumes.  They  are  exactly 
like  those  worn  by  south  Indian  women  to-day,  showing 
(with  other  proofs)  that  the  Singalese  had  an  Indian 
origin.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  way  I  was  carried 
up  that  precipice,  I  think  you  would  have  held  your 
breath,  although  you  take  thinks  pretty  easy.  So  nar- 
row was  the  path,  so  rocky  and  steep,  and  entangled 
with  shrubs  and  vines,  it  was  a  scramble  for  men  free  of 
burdens.  But  we  got  there,  saw  the  frescoes,  and  a 
wild,  weird,  mysterious  landscape  of  bowlders  and  jun- 
gle; and  down,  without  broken  bones.  I  was  a  bit 
worried  about  something  which  they  said  bit  very 
badly  and  was  up  there.  When  we  were  at  the  topmost 
point,  and  I  had  to  leave  the  chair  to  scale  the  iron 
ladder,  one  of  the  men  suddenly  whispered,  '■'■hush^ 
hush,  we  must  be  quiet  or  it  will  hurt  us."     I  am  afraid 
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I  shall  never  have  the  mystery  solved,  for  all  I  could 
gather  was  that  sometimes  it  flew  and  sometimes  it 
didn't.  It  certainly  was  neither  wasp  nor  bee,  for  there 
were  plenty  of  these  and  huge,  which  seemed  to  strike 
no  terror  like  this  indescribable. 

Badulla,  Ceylon,  February  20,  1895. 

No  MORE  jungle,  but  high  mountains  and  a  thirty 
mile  'ricksha  ride  in  a  day.  A  funny  little  caravan  we 
were.  I,  in  the  midst  of  cushions,  my  black  "boy"  in 
another  in  the  midst  of  luggage,  each  with  two  coolies 
running  so  gracefully  up  and  down  hill,  it  was  as  much 
pleasure  to  watch  them  as  to  look  beyond.  The  route 
lay  over  an  old  coach  road,  now  deserted  by  mail  and 
tourist,  for  the  practical  railroad.  Part  of  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  tea  plantations,  however,  and  there  seemed 
enough  to  supply  the  world.  I  am  now  en  route  to  Co- 
lombo again,  expecting  to  sail  for  Japan  the  first  of 
March.  I  cannot  possibly  enjoy  that  country  as  well  as 
I  have  done  India,  where,  toward  the  last,  I  met  so 
many  cultivated,  charming  natives,  socially. 

One  beautiful,  talented  Hindu  girl,  whom  I  afterwards 
met,  said  she  intended  to  so  master  the  English  lan- 
guage that  she  could  write  and  publish  a  book;  showing 
the  Anglo-Indian  in  his  true  light,  and  her  face  was  full 
of  scorn  and  fire.  My  personal  relations  with  these 
Englishmen  are  very  pleasant,  but  it  will  be  long  before 
they  enter  the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven."  I  told  the  Hin- 
du girl  how  much  influence  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  had 
once,  and  urged  her  on.  Since  my  diagnosis  of  the 
Singalese,  I  have  found  one  European  resident  more 
intelligent  and  less  prejudiced,  who  tells  me  that  the 
few  wealthy  natives  on  the  island,  who  are  also  edu- 
cated, have  a  great  deal  of  mental  ability.     There  are 
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one  or  two  physicians  and  lawyers  who  far  surpass  any 
English  here.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  my  belief  in  their 
finely  shaped  heads  confirmed,  and  to  tell  you  of  it. 
He  speaks  less  well  of  their  character,  as  to  reliability, 
but  that  in  no  way  means  innate  depravity.  They  are 
treated,  he  acknowledges,  as  an  inferior  race,  and  abso- 
lutely discouraged  socially,  by  the  planter,  even  those 
who  are  so  superior  in  ability.  He  says  that  it  is  much 
worse  here  than  in  India.  I  didn't  believe  it  could  be 
and  think  less  than  ever  of  the  glorious  conquerors  for 
it.  There  is  no  race  difference.  These  Singalese  are 
purer  Aryans  than  we.  Most  tourists  would  tell  you 
that  Ceylon  traveling  is  much  pleasanter  than  in  India, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  To  be  sure  hotels  and 
bungalows  provide  bedding  and  springs,  and  are  prettily 
furnished,  quite  European  in  appearance.  There  are  no 
compartments  in  the  cars  "for  ladies  only"  which  allow 
such  freedom.  All  carriages  are  T  shaped,  an  abomina- 
ble, neck-dislocating  way  of  driving  ;  while  in  Indiaevery 
possible  sort  of  conveyance  was  procurable,  except  as 
to  style.  Wonderful,  comprehensive  India  has  my 
heart,  from  the  wicked  little  Hindu  boy  to  the  turbaned 
judge;  and  from  the  plains  and  temples  of  the  south 
to  the  Himalayas  prophetically  glorious  in  the  north. 
How  am  I  ?  Not  as  well  since  coming  to  Ceylon,  for 
the  nights,  though  less  cold,  are  exceedingly  damp, 
dews  dripping  like  rain.  This  makes  the  old  lady  very 
rheumatic,  for  the  rooms  have  no  windows  to  shut  it 
out,  only  blinds  with  unturnable  slats.  India  is  dewless, 
in  fact,  I  begin  to  think  it  the  easiest  country  in  the 
world  for  traveling  ( except  for  the  tough  meat  and 
superabundance  of  pepper.) 
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Badulla,  Ceylon,  February  21,  1895. 

This  lovely  island  is  not  at  all  equal  to  India  in  in- 
terests, but  with  much  prettier  scenery,  except  the  Him- 
alayas. The  hills  are  covered  with  waving  palms,  the 
rivers  lined  with  graceful  bamboos,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  mountains  themselves  are  very  picturesque. 

I  have  had  another  bullock  cart  ride  of  twenty-two  miles, 
through  a  real  jungle  full  of  all  sorts  of  beasts  and 
birds,  except  the  two  most  dangerous — the  tiger  and 
the  lion.  Our  road  was  a  winding,  grass-grown  path, 
but  so  frequented  by  natives  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
between  outlying  villages  that  in  the  daytime  there  is 
no  appearance  of  living  creatures  nor  danger,  but  they 
all  said  it  would  be  unsafe  alone  at  night.  I  saw  beau- 
tiful deer  flying  before  us,  and  bright-feathered  pheas- 
ants, and  the  woods  rang  with  the  delicious  songs  of 
nightingales.  As  I  lay  on  my  straw  bed,  I  could  see 
every  tree,  and  light  and  shade  effect,  every  now  and 
then  stopping  the  cart  in  order  to  hear  the  birds.  The 
excursion  was  to  see  an  old  hill  fortress  and  some  curi- 
ous frescoes,  still  bright  in  color  after  fourteen  hundred 
years.  All  that  part  of  Ceylon  is  full  of  interesting 
ruins — "the  buried  cities"  they  are  called — some  of 
them  dating  300  B.  C.  For  many,  many  years  the  jungle 
has  grown  over  them,  destroying  and  concealing,  but 
recently  the  government  has  cleared  it  away  and  made 
many  interesting  discoveries.  There  was  a  coach  drive 
of  seventy  miles  to  the  most  famous  of  them,  a  long 
twelve  hours'  stretch,  which  I  dared  not  take  unless 
making  it  possible  to  lie  down  sometimes,  so  I  hired 
the  whole  coach  with  its  seating  capacity  for  eight  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  twenty-two  dollars,  there  and 
return.  This  had  to  be  done  several  days  in  advance, 
and  who  should  appear  meanwhile  but  the  Grand  Duke 
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of  Mecklenburg,  with  his  wife  and  several  attendants, 
for  whom  the  Government  reserved  all  the  Rest-Houses, 
closing  them  to  the  general  public  ;  so  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  village  of  my  destination  canceling  my 
order  for  a  room,  and  all  my  money  invested  in  that 
coach  which  would  not  be  returned  and  could  not  be 
postponed,  being  the  mail  coach  !  My  impulse  was  to 
go  anyway  and  run  the  risk  of  finding  a  corner.  En- 
couraged to  do  so  by  a  pleasant  Englishman,  off  I  went, 
anticipated  the  ducal  party  by  one  night,  and  coaxed 
the  keeper  into  giving  me  a  very  nice  room  by  promis- 
ing him  to  stay  in  it,  not  only  for  my  meals,  but  when 
their  graces  were  on  the  veranda.  This  amused  me 
not  a  little.  It  was  only  asked,  or  granted,  to  save  the 
obliging  manager  from  trouble,  as  his  strict  order  had 
been,  "  No  travelers."  He  evidently  found  his  German 
party  less  formal  than  he  expected,  however,  for  my 
door  was  soon  left  wider  and  wider  open,  and  my  share 
of  a  delicious  dinner  brought  by  my  boy  quite  open 
and  aboveboard.  So  I  had  my  coach  with  a  comfort- 
able recline,  the  ruins,  an  exceptional  repast,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  grand  duke's  heels  as  he  stretched 
them  out  on  a  bungalow  chair.  And  here,  February  22, 
I  meet  them  again,  not  yet  visible,  for  they  are  off  for  a 
day's  shooting,  but  coming  back  to-night.  This  time 
only  half  the  Rest-House  is  reserved,  so  I  think  per- 
haps there  has  been  public  protest,  or  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  a  sensible  prince. 

I  am  driving  through  the  prettiest  part  of  Ceylon,  or 
rather  I  am  wheeling  it.  Horses  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, so  sometimes  it  is  a  coach,  sometimes  a  carriage  or 
bullock  cart,  and  one  whole  day  it  was  a  'ricksha  ride  of 
thirty-five  miles.  If  this  funny  little  vehicle  is  as  com- 
fortable in  Japan  as  here,  I   shall  enjoy   it  very  much. 
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I  had  two  of  them,  the  second  for  my  boy  and  luggage,, 
each  with  two  coolies,  one. to  pull  and  one  to  push.  Of 
course  we  stopped  two  or  three  times  on  the  road,  at 
noon  for  two  hours'  rest,  but  mile  after  mile  these  men 
ran,  up  and  down  hill,  without  a  moment's  pause.  It 
was  over  a  deserted  coach  road,  the  scenery  lovely  and 
lonely  in  its  neglect,  too  beautiful  to  be  so  little  seen. 
The  old  coffee  plantations  still  showed  a  few  trees, 
closed  Rest- Houses  were  covered  with  beautiful  vines, 
whole  masses  of  glorious  color,  and  once  in  awhile  we 
passed  a  still  living  village. 

Our  last  two  hours  were  done  by  starlight,  our  own 
lanterns  swinging  below  us,  among  the  fireflies. 

You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  the  more  Euro- 
pean Rest-Houses  of  Ceylon  do  not  please  me  as  well 
as  India's  primitive  ways.  There  Heroo  somehow 
managed  to  create  me  comforts  at  any  hour.  Here^ 
though  things  are  better,  they  are  more  autocratic  and 
much  more  expensive. 

Did  I  tell  you  of  Annie  Besant's  enthusiasm  for 
India,  and  of  how  she  has  been  lecturing  to  immense 
audiences  of  Hindus,  dressed  half  in  native  costume, 
sandals  and  loose  robes  ?  I  just  missed  her  at  Madras, 
the  home  of  Theosophy.  She  is  fearfully  extreme,  but 
I  follow  a  long  way  in  admiration  and  belief  of  Hindu 
people.  Am  I  more  of  a  Theosophist  than  before  ? 
No  ;  less.  But  full  of  desire  that  the  golden  mean 
between  Western  civilization  and  Eastern  spirituality 
should  be  found. 

I  am  so  happy  and  buoyant  when  fresh  breezes  blow 
about  me,  and  every  scene  is  something  new  and 
strange,  but  with  candle  light  comes  more  and  more  a 
great  longing  for  you  all. 

The  dainty  little  sapphire  in  which  I  indulged  myself 
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the  other  day,  in  this  land  of  gems,  I  shall  give  to  Mil- 
dred on  her  sixteenth  birthday,  in  memory  of  that 
little,  gentle,  quivering  hand  that  laid  itself  in  mine  for 
protection  in  the  sleeping  hour  at  Florence.  Its  blue- 
ness  with  the  soft  deep  shadows  will  match  her  eyes. 
My  treasures  are  all  for  the  two  wee  ones,  who  are  gen- 
erally forgotten,  but  I've  got  some  "  make-believe " 
things  for  the  "wild  Indian"  girl  and  Gertrude. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  set  out  on  the  last  wandering  a 
week  from  to-day. 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  February  27,  1895. 

.  .  .  Since  writing  my  last  letter  I  have  passed 
through  scenery  more  lovely  than  ever,  and  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  and  their  native  habits.  One 
day  I  went  to  a  gem  mine,  for  beautiful,  precious  stones 
(not  the  diamond)  are  found  here — sapphires,  rubies, 
emeralds,  topaz,  cat's-eyes,  etc.  The  work  is  done  in  a 
very  primitive  way,  but  the  natives  know  the  market 
price  of  every  stone,  and  they  do  not  cost  less  than  in 
London,  where  many  of  them  are  sent.  Oh  !  how  I 
did  want  more  money  to  buy  the  exquisite  bits  of  color 
— "all  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart 
of  one  gem."  .  .  . 

I  want  you  to  see  me  sitting  down,  in  the  wind,  right 
by  the  river  bank,  where  six  very  brown  and  slightly- 
clothed  men  are  standing  knee-deep  in  water,  each  with 
a  large,  closely-woven  straw  basket  full  of  the  muddiest 
mud  imaginable — a  grey,  pasty-looking  mud — but  hold- 
ing great  possible  treasure.  These  were  the  washers, 
who  slip  the  basket  into  the  river,  then  give  it  a  churn- 
like shaking,  which  throws  the  stones  to  the  bottom. 
Then  they  throw  out  the  upper  layers  of  mud,  after 
examining  it  quickly,  almost  carelessly,  for  their  trained 
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eyes  understand  it,  leaving  the  small  pebbles  for  the 
inspector's  examination.  These  inspectors  were  the 
owners,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  change 
in  them  from  the  moment  their  attention  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  "find."  Before  that  they  had  been  so 
social  and  courteous,  afterwards  absolutely  unconscious 
of  all  the  world  except  that  contained  in  two  handfuls 
of  miscellaneous  stones.  Such  pretty  pebbles  of  all 
sorts  were  rejected  and  tossed  out,  many  of  which  I 
would  like  to  have  kept  for  a  cabinet,  but  for  their 
weight  and  my  already  big  package  of  geological  speci- 
mens. One  stone  of  beautiful  reddish  ruby  color  was 
held  up  to  the  light  and  laid  down  with  a  sigh,  as  the 
exclamation  was,  "  but  for  that  flaw  this  would  have 
been  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars ! "  While  I  stayed, 
nothing  more  valuable  than  cat's-eyes  were  found,  but 
I  could  not  linger  until  the  twelve  baskets  were  done, 
so  shall  never  know  that  harvest.  Such  an  interesting 
picture,  though  1  The  palm-lined  banks  ;  the  bit  of 
river  ;  the  brown,  strong  men,  with  their  picturesque 
baskets  ;  the  miners,  bringing  the  mud  to  them  from 
deeply-dug  pits  at  a  little  distance  off  ;  the  Singalese 
owners,  dressed  in  native  costume,  their  long  hair  coiled 
in  a  Grecian  knot  and  a  round  shell  comb  holding  it 
back  smooth  and  straight  from  their  handsome  fore- 
heads ;  my  bullock  cart  awaiting  me  by  the  roadside  ; 
the  patient  old  bullock,  with  fierce-looking  horns  ;  my 
very  black  boy,  holding  the  white  umbrella  over  my 
head  ;  all  was  very  tropical,  but  the  one  little  blackbird 
sitting  in  the  mud,  whom  I  did  not  see. 

Speaking  of  the  fashion  of  Singalese  hair !  Men  and 
women  wear  it  alike,  wavy,  dark  hair,  in  a  shapely,  low 
coil,  twisted  so  it  stays  in  place  without  a  single  hairpin. 
I  had  tried  again  and  again  to  make  mine  do  the  same, 
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for  sometime  great  convenience  and  independence  of 
circumstances.  It  would  not  stay,  however  ;  so  one  day 
in  the  coach  I  asked  a  pleasant  native  to  teach  me.  He 
cordially  responded,  doing  up  his  own  in  one  quick, 
graceful  sweep,  then  offering  to  do  mine.  So  I  took  off 
my  bonnet,  out  with  the  pins  and  he  did  his  best,  but 
neither  of  us  could  succeed  in  making  it  firm.  He  was 
afraid  to  twist  tightly  enough.  But  I  have  learned  the 
theory,  along  with  many  other  excellent  ones,  from  my 
study  of  the  people,  and  at  the  time  we  were  very  merry 
over  my  coiffure. 
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On  Steamship  between  Colombo  (Ceylon)  ) 

AND  Singapore  (Malay  Peninsula),         l 

March  5,  1895.    ) 

There  is  something  wrong  about  us  all,  Mary,  to  be 
spoiled  by  such  outings.  What  is  there  in  the  Germans 
that  keeps  them  always  young  and  enthusiastic,  and 
satisfied  with  moderation  ?  I  have  met  lately  one  very 
cultivated  man.  Baron  Bruno  von  Waldhausen — is  it 
not  a  beautiful  name  ? — who  had  an  eight  months' 
leave  from  the  Civil  Service  at  home,  and  was  taking 
perfect  delight  in  traveling,  after  which  he  is  to  go  back 
to  ofhce  work,  with  only  a  fortnight's  vacation  annually, 
probably  for  twenty  years,  so  strict  is  the  German  gov- 
ernment with  its  officials  ;  yet  he  will  take  endless 
delight  in  thinking  over  and  talking  over  his  trip, 
instead  of  being  bored  by  the  comparative  monotony. 
I  believe  one  great  reason  is  their  love  of  detail,  and 
interest  in  everything  minute.  I  am  sure  Americans 
are  too  impatient  of  it,  wanting  only  effects,  and  so 
passing  on  quickly  from  one  impression  to  another,  are 
weary  when  they  cannot. 

I  write  it  out  to  you  as  I  think  it.  because  we  must 
let  our  philosophy  grow  into  a  wise  one,  each  adding 
her  mite. 

I  am  on  a  German  steamer  now,  and  so  again  im- 
pressed with  their  genial,  happy  nature.  I  found  the 
hours  rather  long  yesterday,  so  this  morning  offered  to 
teach  English  to  a  pleasant-looking  German,  who 
eagerly  accepted.  He  is  exceedingly  gentlemanly,  cul- 
tivated and  art  loving. 
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ToKio,  Japan,  April  3,  1895. 

The  charm  of  Japan  is  upon  me — after  ten  days' 
waiting  for  a  relapse  of  winter  to  disappear  It  is 
warmer  now,  and  the  cherry  trees  are  opening  their 
lovely  pinkish  blossoms  every  hour.  Some  are  already 
in  full  bloom,  others  in  half,  and  others  just  showing  a 
reddish  tracing  of  branches  against  the  sky.  There  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  ;  they  line  the  river 
banks,  the  roads  ;  one  finds  orchards  of  them,  though, 
as  they  bear  no  fruit,  perhaps  the  word  is  inappropriate. 
The  parks  are  full  of  them,  and  there  they  are  especially 
beautiful,  because  seen  against  the  dark  green  pines  and 
cypresses.  When  the  sun  shines  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
they  seem  like  an  exquisite  veil  through  which  we  see 
the  heavens,  for  many  of  the  old  trees  are  very  large, 
with  drooping  branches  as  graceful  as  willow  sprays. 

To-day  is  the  national  holiday,  and  the  great  park  is 
filled  with  happy  people,  all  eagerly  looking  for  the 
prettiest  views,  and  taking  home  branches,  perhaps 
gathered  in  the  country,  to  treasure  for  days  to  come. 
Their  appreciation  is  wonderful,  showing  them  so  in- 
nately artistic,  yet  they  themselves  are  so  homely— (f// 
masse,  I  suppose  no  more  so  for  this  type  than  our 
Western  peoples,  but  East  Indians  are  so  handsome  I 
am  a  little  spoiled.  What  troubles  me  most  in  them  is 
their  awkwardness  which  comes  of  their  wooden  shoes. 
They  go  clumping  along,  with  little  short  steps,  their 
tread  sounding  like  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  when  many 
are  together.  After  the  silent-footed  natives  of  India, 
it  is  not  pleasant,  but  I  believe  I  have  said  the  worst 
I  can  about  them,  so  it  is  not  serious.  They  are  kind, 
courteous,  reasonable  and  merry,  so  merry  their  laugh 
is  perfectly  contagious.     My  own  little  Katsu  is  a  treas- 
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ure,  equal  to  Heroo  in  a  different  way.  He  is  not  my 
valet,  but  not  above  perfect  willingness  to  fill  his  arms 
with  my  belongings  every  time  I  stir,  and  better  than 
Heroo  in  being  a  gentleman,  for  he  certainly  is  one. 

When  it  rains  so  we  cannot  go  out,  he  comes  to  my 
room  for  a  half  hour's  chat,  and  we  generally  have 
one  good  hearty  laugh  over  his  past  experiences,  as  well 
as  mine,  for  he  has  had  some  very  queer  people  to  con- 
duct sometimes. 

Since  our  stay  here,  I  have  been  to  some  beautiful 
old  Buddhist  temples,  but  fine  in  such  a  different  way 
from  those  of  other  lands.  They  seem  more  like 
shrines  which  ought  to  be  enclosed  in  a  protecting 
building  of  stone  than  like  places  of  worship,  they  are 
so  dainty  and  polished  ;  Japanese  works  of  art,  not 
architecture.  It  is  nature  and  the  people  that  interest 
me  most. 

Cherry  trees  are  not  the  only  beautiful  ones  seen,  for 
the  maples  are  just  unfolding  their  tiny  leaves,  which 
are  as  brilliant  as  ours  in  autumn.  I  could  not  believe 
that  they  were  not  flowers  until  1  went  very  close.  This 
rich  red  lasts  only  a  few  days  ;  as  the  leaf  grows,  it 
becomes  green,  though  in  the  fall  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
ours. 

As  we  go  on  our  jinrikisha  excursions,  we  stop  at  tea 
houses  in  the  country  to  rest  our  men  and  sometimes 
take  luncheon.  Katsu  engages  a  room  for  me,  a  thick 
quilt  is  brought  and  spread  upon  the  floor  with  several 
cushions,  and  I  lie  down  thankfully  after  a  long  ride. 
In  a  few  moments  the  screen  is  drawn  aside  and  my 
guide  reappears,  ushering  in  a  pleasant-faced,  cleanest 
of  serving  maidens,  bearing  a  low  Japanese  table,  about 
six  inches  high,  on  which  is  arranged  my  luncheon. 
This  is  partly  of  cold  meats,  celery  and  bread  brought 
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from  the  hotel,  but  of  late  have  had  additions  of  real 
Japanese  cooking.  Yesterday  I  had  a  celebrated  dish, 
in  a  riverside  tea  house,  of  eels  and  rice,  the  rice  in  a 
white,  snowy  heap  in  the  daintiest  of  rice  bowls,  over 
which  were  laid  three  baked  eels,  with  a  little  soy  as 
sauce.  It  was  experimental,  and  Katsu  had  many 
doubts  as  to  my  liking  it,  but  it  was  simply  delicious. 
I  quite  neglected  the  European  part  of  my  repast.  I 
took  a  lesson  in  using  chop-sticks,  but  they  would  not 
be  managed,  and  as  I  was  hungry,  I  soon  went  back  to 
my  fork,  Katsu  and  the  litttle  waitress  disappearing  to 
leave  me  in  peace.  When  finished,  I  clapped  my  hands 
for  the  tray  to  be  removed,  then  lay  down  and  had 
a  good,  restful  nap  before  starting  on  the  homeward 
journey. 

You  know  we  cannot  enter  any  Japanese  house  with 
our  shoes  on,  for  the  floors  are  covered  with  such  pretty, 
fine  matting,  it  would  be  like  walking  over  our  furniture 
to  do  so.  Katsu  has  some  thick  linen  socks  which  he 
puts  over  my  shoes,  and  which  I  believe  he  must  wash 
every  time,  for  they  are  always  clean.  Some  of  these 
little  waitresses  are  pretty,  and  my  guide  is  almost 
handsome,  with  a  slightly  aquiline  nose  instead  of  the 
more  usual  flat  one. 

April  8,  1895. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  above  was  written,  while  sit- 
ting in  the  dining  room  at  dinner,  my  chair  suddenly 
began  to  rock  and  I  looked  down  at  its  legs  to  see  what 
was  the  matter ;  then  I  felt  of  my  head  to  be  sure  it 
was  there  ;  then  the  great  sprays  of  cherry  branches  on 
the  table  began  to  sway  ;  my  Russian  neighbors  looked 
much  excited.  All  this  happened  before  I  realized  that 
we  had  had  an  earthquake.     I  thought  of  your  similar 
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experience  in  California.  This  country  has  suffered  so 
seriousl}^  however,  even  this  last  year,  everyone  looks 
very  sober  at  the  least  menace  ;  nor  was  this  very  mild, 
for  at  Yokohama,  only  an  hour's  ride  away,  the  shock 
was  accompanied  by  an  explosion  like  a  roll  of  thun- 
der. I  must  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  uneasy  feeling 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  has  passed  away.  The  possible 
catastrophe  does  not  do  to  think  about,  and  the  chances 
of  it  are  comparatively  slight. 

The  charm  of  Japan  grows  upon  me  every  day.  I 
am  sitting  this  minute  on  the  floor  in  a  Japanese  tea 
house,  where  the  night  is  to  be  spent.  Katsu  had  tele- 
graphed for  a  room,  so  all  was  arranged.  The  bed  of 
several  thick  quilts,  and  a  still  warmer  pretty  bright 
one,  as  covering,  looks  very  inviting;  but  my  wash- 
stand,  a  European  invention,  actually  was  outside  on 
the  front  veranda  with  no  screen  around  it.  They  do 
not  like  to  put  them  inside,  for  fear  the  pretty  mattings 
will  get  wet.  However,  mine  was  soon  within,  under 
promise  of  great  carefulness. 

From  my  half-open  screen  the  view  is  enchanting. 
The  road  leads  up  to  an  old  Shinto  temple,  through  a 
long  wmding  avenue  of  huge  cryptomerias,  hoary  with 
age.  Stone  lanterns  by  the  hundred,  offerings  of  pil- 
grims, line  the  edges  of  the  way,  giving  a  solemn 
approach,  very  impressive.  The  temple  itself  is  curi- 
ously out  of  harmony,  as  to  color,  being  scarlet  with 
only  a  few  black  ornaments  ;  yet  though  not  in  keep- 
ing, it  is  very  picturesque,  and  so  quiet  as  to  seem  much 
more  like  a  place  of  worship  than  many  a  fine  temple 
with  its  groups  of  n!oney-changers,  such  as  one  finds  so 
much  in  India. 

Next  Morning. 

Not  any  too  much  sleep,  for  paper  walls  are  all  ears. 
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My  immediate  neighbors  were  Americans,  mother, 
daughter  and  two  sons,  to  whom  I  remained  invisible, 
and  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  I  thought  I  heard  English 
spoken  as  I  came  in."  Every  whisper  of  theirs  was 
audible,  but  they  were  amicable  and  rather  a  pleasant 
family,  who,  fortunately,  went  to  bed  early.  A  more 
distant  Japanese  neighbor  was  very  lively  at  midnight, 
and  after  that  there  was  a  clapping  of  boards  every 
hour  regularly  froQi  the  watchman  on  his  rounds. 
This  was  instead  of  the  old  call,  "All's  well  I "  1  sup- 
pose. When  getting  ready  for  the  night  I  had  a  funny 
time  with  my  little  chambermaid.  She  brought  me  a 
queer  lamp,  and  I  asked  her  if  it  would  burn  all  night. 
She  did  not  understand  a  word,  but  went  out  of  the 
room  repeating  the  sentence,  like  a  parrot,  all  the  way 
down-stairs,  to  ask  my  guide  what  it  meant,  returning 
radiant  with  quite  another  sort,  which  I  knew  he  had 
ordered.  She  made  me  brush  my  teeth  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  rinse  my  mouth  down  two  stories  to  the  gar- 
den. The  Americans  w^ere,  happily,  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  and  went  to  bed  without  this  luxury,  for  I 
heard  them  wonder  where  it  could  be  done,  and  resign 
themselves  to  its  omission. 

Kioto,  Japan,  April  13,  1895. 
From  this  lovely  land  of  cherry  blossoms,  and  smiling, 
courteous  people,  I  send  you  greeting.  I  had  meant  to 
write  you  immediately  after  my  arrival,  three  weeks  ago, 
but  the  first  ten  days  were  so  cold  and  unpleasant  that 
the  chance  tarried,  so  I  waited.  A  sunny  letter  is  much 
pleasanter.  Since  the  sunshine  came,  every  hour  of  it 
has  been  given  to  the  gradually  unfolding  beauty  of 
spring,  and  now  I  send  this  word  of  my  delight.  Such 
w^onderful    cherry   trees  !      Centuries    old,  with   great 
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trunks  and  moss-covered  branches,  high  trees,  too,  three 
times  higher  than  ours,  some  of  themr  Blossoms  single 
and  blossoms  double,  the  latter  most  exquisite  pink. 
Another  variety  is  the  weeping  cherry  tree,  with  branches 
drooping  like  a  willow,  sometimes  needing  artificial 
support,  as  they  bend  to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom  before  a  leaf  appears,  a  fashion  I 
quarreled  with  in  Pau,  for  it  made  them  look  stiff.  But 
here  this  effect  was  the  lovelier,  for  the  whole  atmos- 
phere was  rosy  through  them,  and  whether  one  looked 
upward,  with  the  blue  sky  as  a  back  ground,  or  saw  the 
dainty  flowers  against  the  dark  pines,  or  gray  stone  wells, 
the  effect  was  exquisite. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  three  days'  excursion,  by 
'ricksha,  to  a  famous  orchard  which  fills  a  beautiful  val- 
ley and  climbs  up  the  hillside  ;  a  thousand  trees  it  is  pop- 
ularly said,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  more.  It  has  been 
celebrated  in  Japanese  poetry  since  long  before  the  Thir- 
teenth Century,  and  every  April  is  visited  by  hundreds 
of  these  nature-loving  people.  Tourists  do  not  often 
go,  but  it  was  to  me  all  the  more  interesting  for  that, 
full  of  novel  experiences. 

Two  nights,  successively,  in  a  real  Japanese  inn  are 
not  conducive  to  nmch  sleep,  for  though  I  found  a  bed 
of  several  quilts  on  the  dainty  floor-matting,  quite  as 
comfortable  as  one  need  ask  for,  the  very  irregular  sleep- 
ing time  of  the  people  results  in  noise  all  night  long, 
and  paper  screens  are,  of  course,  no  avail.  Such  talk- 
ing, laughing,  smoking,  knocking  of  ashes  from  the 
tiny  pipes,  could  only  be  endured  a  short  time. 

Through  the  night  I  took  five  grains  of  chloralamid 
(for  the  first  time  in  weeks)  and  all  was  oblivion,  and  what 
with  that  as  a  last  resort,  and  philosophy  as  a  first,  I  am 
getting  on  very  well.     At  such  places  I  eat  rice,  cold  fish 
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and  eggs.  My  good  little  guide  is  something  of  a  chef 
himself,  and  has  learned  my  tastes  and  limitations.  He 
likes  to  do  all  the  planning,  having  deep,  dense  pre- 
judices against  a  woman  who  can  think,  I  presume. 
Sometimes,  when  I  insist  upon  a  point,  he  yields  grace- 
fully, but  I  find  does  not  forget,  for  if  any  incident 
happens  to  mar  the  day's  smoothness,  he  says  "please 
leave  the  plan  to  me  another  time,"  whether  there  is  any 
sort  of  connection  or  not.  For  instance,  on  this  last 
excursion,  both  of  my  'ricksha  men  were  carried  off  to 
prison  in  the  night,  for  gambling,  and  shut  ilp  for  a 
month.  That  was  because  I  lingered  too  long  under 
the  cherry  trees,  Katsu  said.  And  yesterday  my  coolie 
pushed  a  pedestrian  to  make  him  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  latter  very  angry,  siezed  and  bound  him,  and 
handed  him  over  to  a  policeman.  That,  too,  was  at- 
tributed to  me.  However,  he  is  all  in  all,  so  acceptable, 
that  I  shall  let  him  think  he  is  planning,  if  it  pleases 
him.  One  great  comfort  I  have,  where  Heroo  tried  me 
the  most,  Katsu  is  so  courteous,  and  really  kind  to  every 
one  of  his  own  people,  that  from  coolies  to  old  men, 
rich  or  poor,  he  wins  a  smile,  and  many  a  favor  for  me. 
This  gentle  manner  of  the  Japanese  as  between  each 
other,  even  the  peasant-coolie  class,  is  very  pleasant  to 
see. 

They  never  seem  to  forget,  and  rarely  does  it  become 
mechanical,  for  they  are  so  quickly  responsive.  Except 
for  wishing  to  change  their  estimate  of  women,  I  believe 
I  would  like  them  to  stay  where  they  are.  Yet  the  other 
day  in  the  train,  an  American  said,  "Oh  !  they  are  half 
barbaric  yet."  Our  opposite  neighbor  was  a  cultivated, 
English  speaking,  Japanese,  and  I  was  inexpressibly 
angry  with  our  complacent  New  Yorker,  for  his  incon- 
siderateness. 
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It  is  an  exceptionally  good  year  to  be  here,  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Kioto  is  celebrated  by  a 
National  Exposition  ;  a  fine  chance  to  see  Japanese  in- 
dustries. Then  it  draws  a  great  crowd  from  the  country, 
a  clattering  crowd,  in  its  wooden  shoes,  and  as  full  of 
curiosity  towards  the  tourist  as  their  own  Fair.  Suami 
Vivekanonda  never  attracted  more  attention  (in 
Chicago)  than  I,  in  my  black  attire.  It  is  a  good  deal 
the  veil,  and  boa,  a  long,  black  fox,  which  they  much 
admire.  An  old  priest  told  Katsu,  the  other  day,  that  I 
was  beautifully  dressed,  and  asked  what  country  I  came 
from.  I  do  believe  they  take  me  for  some  new  sort  of 
Mongolian,  but  if  they  approve,  tant  mieux,  while  I  am 
here. 

.  .  .  You  do  not  know  how  I  wish  I  could  own  a  'rick- 
sha and  coolie  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  would  add  years 
to  it.  With  my  own  soft,  thick  cushions,  they  are  per- 
fectly comfortable  and  the  sensation  of  speed  delight- 
ful. Of  course  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reality, 
being  only  an  average  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
But  the  man's  free  swing  and  apparent  elasticity,  his 
splendid  muscular  legs  and  bobbing  locks ;  the  know- 
ledge that  he  takes  a  hot  bath  every  day,  so  may  handle 
my  wraps  without  suspicion,  the  springing  motion  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  sweet,  cool  air,  altogether,  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  the  pedestrian,  who  is  strong  and  likes 
to  walk.  His  exhilaration  without  my  fatigue.  The 
five  weeks  left  for  this  country  seem  very  few,  after  the 
months  of  absence,  so  I  already  feel  near  you  all  again. 

Kioto,  Japan,  April  24,  1895. 
We  have  just  visited  one  of  the  three   places  which 
Japanese  people  themselves  think  the  most  beautiful  in 
their  lovely  country,  and  we  did  not  wonder.     It  is  an 
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island  called  Mizaginia,  in  the  Inland  Sea,  an  island 
considered  sacred  because  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
certain  favored  goddesses  many  centuries  ago;  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  allowed  to  be  born  or  to  die  there. 
It  is  an  island  of  hills  rising  fifteen  hundred  feet  out  of 
the  sea,  covered  with  pines,  and  in  the  many  valleys, 
beautiful  maple  trees,  under  which  nestle  the  dainty  tea 
houses  and  homes  of  the  people.  Hundreds  of  deer 
wander  about  unharmed,  some  of  them  tame  enough  to 
eat  from  one's  hand. 

The  quaint  old  temple  is  built  partly  on  the  shore, 
partly  on  piles  over  the  sea,  and  its  gateway,  or  Torre, 
stands  entirely  in  the  water,  making  a  very  impressive 
approach  to  the  quiet  Shinto  shrine.  Stone  lanterns 
surround  the  temple  enclosure,  and  are  lighted  when  a 
prince  arrives  or  anyone  who  is  rich  enough  and  willing 
to  pay  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Of  course  we  had  it ;  two  hundred  candles  in  their 
gray  stone  shrines,  lighted  and  kept  burning  for  two  hours 
for  that  small  sum  !  We  went  out  from  land  in  a  little  boat 
to  see  the  illumination,  the  lights  and  the  water  reminding 
us  of  the  lagoon  (World's  Fair),  but  above  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene ;  the  sombre  Torre,  the  temple,  the  outline 
of  many  curving  hills,  dark  with  their  forests  of  pine, 
and  on  the  highest  point  a  tiny  light  which  has  not  been 
extinguished  for  a  thousand  years. 

Cherry  blossoms  have  passed  away,  but  the  hills  are 
gorgeous  with  wild  azalias,  scarlet,  pink  and  white.  Of 
the  cultivated  ones  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties.  They  seem  hardly  to  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired by  the  Japanese,  whose  enthusiasm  is  so  great  for 
cherry  flowers  and  chrysanthemums,  though  of  course 
they  do  appreciate  their  beauty  to  take  pains  to  culti- 
vate them.  They  certainly  are  a  very  artistic  people 
15 
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with  delicate  dainty  tastes,  from  their  baskets  of  fruit 
and  cakes  with  poems  on  them,  to  the  decoration  of 
temples  and  palaces.  And  the  cleaiiest!  A  hot,  hot 
bath  every  day,  from  the  'ricksha  coolies  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

MiYANOSHiTA,  Japan,  May  5,  1895. 

I  FIND  I  am  in  a  land  with  a  climate,  and  rain  and 
clouds  have  kept  me  hovering  near  Mount  Fuji  for 
nearly  a  week  with  only  half  glimpses.  One  glorious 
view  I  had,  but  I  wanted  a  feast  and  shall  still  linger 
here. 

There  was  a  beautiful  excursion  in  coming,  partly  by 
jinrikisha  and  partly  in  a  chair  borne  on  elastic  bamboo 
poles  by  men  accustomed  to  it  here,  for  it  is  a  mountain 
resort. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  about  my  being  carried  up  a 
very  steep  hill  in  a  small  basket  flung  over  a  peasant's 
back,  and  this  because  the  temple  was  too  holy  to  allow 
any  conveyance  to  approach,  a  chair  being  so  classed, 
but  not  a  basket.  What  a  funny  chapter  I  might  write 
about  Ways  and  Means !  Kind,  hospitable  priests,  and 
living  with  them  is  a  nobleman,  once  rich  and  powerful, 
before  the  change  of  government  twenty-five  years  ago, 
a  Daimio  he  was  then  called.  My  guide  said  to  me  in 
a  low  tone,  "Better  give  him  your  hand,"  so  I  obeyed 
like  a  good  little  girl,  hoping  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do  in  this  land  of  courtesy.  It  evidently  was,  for  the 
sad,  intelligent  face  lighted  up  most  responsively,  and 
through  my  guide  we  exchanged  a  good  many  kind 
words.  He  was  the  highest  bred  Japanese  I  have  met, 
very  simple,  but  so  refined  and  courtly;  an  elderly  man 
not  far  from  seventy  perhaps. 

I  was  invited  to  spread    my  luncheon  and   take  my 
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hour's  rest  in  one  of  their  dainty  rooms,  an  unusual 
honor.  I  suppose  they  thought  anyone  who  would 
come  up  in  a  basket  must  have  a  warm  interest  in  them. 
The  temple,  not  much  in  itself  architecturally,  is  very 
beautifully  situated  at  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet 
overlooking  sea  and  mountains  ;  the  winding  gray  moss- 
grown  steps  lined  each  side  with  grand  old  cryptome- 
rias,  somber  and  majestic. 

Speaking  of  architecture,  I  have  now  seen  many  tem- 
ples very  different  from  those  I  wrote  of  before  as  look- 
ing more  like  dainty  cabinets,  or  shrines  for  interiors. 
Some  of  them  are  very  large,  usually  of  wood,  and  not 
at  all  handsome.  What  makes  seeing  them  interesting 
is  either  the  beautiful  art  treasures  they  contain,  such 
as  very  fine  screen  paintings,  exquisite  gold  lacquer,  and 
wonderful  bronzes,  or  their  surroundings.  Nature,  in 
her  most  religious,  devotion-inspiring  aspect,  is  intui- 
tively chosen  by  these  artistic  people,  with  their  ready 
perception  of  fitness. 

May  6,  1895. 
I  have  seen  The  Mountain,  and  all  the  clouds  have 
passed  out  of  memory !  Beautiful,  beautiful  Fuji, 
standing  so  alone,  in  her  snowy  robe,  visible  from  base 
to  summit,  with  those  long  sloping  sides  and  crater-like 
top,  is  of  course  much  less  grand  than  many  others, 
for  it  is  only  twelve  thousand,  five  hundred  feet  high, 
but  because  of  the  separation,  every  beauty  shows,  and 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  form.  It  is  a  poem,  a  lyric, 
not  a  drama  like  the  Himalayas,  but  sometimes  one 
flower  seems  most  lovely.  I  did  rather  deserve  to  see 
it.  For  three  nights  I  slept  in  a  tea  house  facing  the 
little  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  hoping  every 
hour  that  skies  would  clear,  but  they  did  not,  so  I  came 
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through  rain,  in  a  chair,  over  mountains  to  this  hotel 
kept  by  a  Japanese,  but  in  occidental  style.  Yesterday 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  I  went  again  in  a  chair  with 
four  men  and  my  guide  to  a  pass  three  hours  and  a  half 
away,  from  which  the  best  view  of  any  is  attainable. 
Such  a  stiff  climb,  some  of  it  almost  like  scaling  a  wall ; 
such  watching  the  flying  clouds,  and  wishing  the  men 
who  carried  me  were  winged.  Alas,  at  the  top,  no 
Fuji !  We  were  just  two  hours  too  late,  finding  other 
tourists  there  equally  disappointed.  The  men  needed 
rest,  so  I  also  ate  my  luncheon,  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
valley  view,  but  the  clouds  were  inexorable,  so  this 
morning  I  got  up  at  four,  had  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  bit  of 
toast,  leaving  promptly  at  five.  The  sky  was  not  clear, 
except  in  places,  and  I  said,  if  not  successful,  I  must 
give  it  up  for  nmch  of  interest  awaits  me  further  north 
during  the  remaining  three  weeks.  You  can  imagine 
how  I  held  my  breath  as  we  neared  the  pass,  and  how 
aglow  I  was  with  the  lovely  sight  that  finally  revealed 
itself  to  me. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  of  your  pleasant 
musical  evenings,  especially  the  social  one  at  home,  it 
was  a  very  delightful  way  of  entertaining.  If  it  were 
not  possible  to  hear  some  beautiful  music  and  take  up 
some  interesting  study,  the  usual  routine  of  life  would 
seem  very  dull  after  wider  glimpses. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  May  25,  1895. 
I  HAVE  just  had  the  most  delightful  of  all  experiences,, 
won  through  much  effort  but  wholly  repaying.  I  took  a 
'ricksha  man  of  whom  the  hotel  people  spoke  very 
highly,  and  went  with  my  new  servant  on  a  long  excur- 
sion, almost  never  taken  by  Europeans.  It  was  to 
another  sacred  island  lying  on   the  northeast  coast,  so 
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Avith  wholly  different  vegetation  and  surroundings  from 
that  in  the  quiet  inland  sea.  Perhaps  not  quite  so 
beautiful,  but  wild  and  grand,  the  Pacific  breaking  over 
the  rocks  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  wonder- 
ful opalescent  light  peculiar  to  Japan,  lies  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  Matsushima  Archipelago,  radiant  and 
peaceful.  The  sacred  island  itself,  Kinkuazan,  was  for- 
bidden to  women  for  many  centuries,  and  even  to-day 
they  are  not  allowed  to  the  summit  from  whence  the 
most  extensive  view  is  seen.  The  temple  is  Shinto  and 
the  shrine  of  hundreds  of  pilgrims  every  year,  who 
with  all  the  visitors  are  given  full  and  free  hospitality, 
making  whatever  contributions  they  desire  to  the  temple 
funds.  I  read  in  my  guidebook  that  by  paying  a  liberal 
offering  on  arrival,  guests  could  almost  always  have  the 
use  of  two  large  handsome  rooms  in  the  priests'  quart- 
ers, so  1  offered  five  Japanese  dollars,  (two  and  a  half  of 
our  own  money)  as  it  was  necessary  to  stay  all  night  on 
account  of  the  tides.  The  beautiful  rooms  were  mine, 
in  which  the  Mikado  has  slept,  with  their  gold  lacquered 
tables,  dainty  mats,  and  soft  pile  of  silk  quilts  for  a 
bed.  Dinner  was  brought  in  on  a  low  table,  a  foot  high 
only,  and  placed  in  front  of  my  cushions  where  I  was 
half  reclining,  half  sitting,  a  la  Japanese.  There  were 
eighteen  different  dishes,  including  a  great  variety  of 
cakes,  two  kinds  of  soup,  fish,  rice,  stewed  fruits,  ver- 
micelli, and  two  unknown  vegetables.  The  cake  on  a 
plate,  the  rest  in  dainty  little  lacquer  bowls  ;  the  soups 
in  homeopathic  quantity,  but  serving  me  excellently  as 
a  dressing  for  the  rice.  Fortunately,  I  had  my  knife 
and  fork  with  me,  for  they  had  only  chop-sticks.  My 
good  and  faithful  servant  was  treated  almost  as  sumptu- 
ously. Our  waiters,  the  Temple  boys,  who  sat  down 
in  front  of  me,  smoking  their  tiny  pipes,  watching  me 
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and  talking  with  my  Hay-Hatchee,  whose  own  meal 
was  interspersed,  as  all  Japanese  meals  are,  with  innu- 
merable infinitesimal  puffs.  Their  tobacco,  fortunately, 
is  very  mild  and  almost  odorless.  The  next  morning, 
about  five  o'clock,  as  I  lay  looking  about  the  room,  in 
the  early  morning  splendor,  suddenly,  noiselessly,  one 
of  the  screens  was  pushed  aside  and  a  white-robed, 
black-turbaned  priest  came  in,  looking  neither  right 
nor  left,  but  stepping  almost  over  my  bed,  went  to  a 
niche  in  the  corner  and  prayed  before  it,  in  low,  strange 
monotone,  for  several  minutes,  then  as  suddenly  and 
silently  vanished.  As  I  lay  there  wondering  who  would 
come  next  and  when  it  would  be  safe  to  get  dressed, 
even  under  a  bed  quilt,  a  Temple  boy  came  to  say  that 
my  bath  was  ready.  I  felt  inclined  to  rebel,  but  Hay- 
Hatchee  followed,  saying,  "  Very  nice,  little  far,  but 
very  nice !  "  So,  full  of  curiosity,  I  wrapped  my  big 
shawl  around  me  (always  sleeping  in  my  challis  wrapper 
in  a  Japanese  inn)  and  followed  the  two  men  to  the 
bath  room  next  to  the  kitchen.  There  I  found  a  huge 
wooden  tub  filled  with  steaming,  almost  boiling  water, 
and  deep  enough  to  cover  my  head  or  at  least  my  chin. 
I  had  only  been  able  to  wash  in  a  basin  on  the  front 
gallery  of  a  tea  house  for  several  days,  however,  and 
thought  this  chance  must  be  improved,  so  motioned  to 
have  the  kitchen  door  closed,  and  the  attendants  vanish. 
They  went,  but  were  very  much  perplexed,  for  in  that 
part  of  Japan,  famous  for  its  natural  baths,  men  and 
women  know  no  difference.  I  never  saw  anything 
more  unconscious  and  free  from  harm,  because  of  that, 
than  among  them.  A  very  part  of  their  natural,  simple 
life,  away  from  the  corruption  of  the  ports,  where 
foreigners  bring  harm,  then  turn  and  criticise.  But  I 
was  left  alone  and  had  a  good  dipping  time,  like  a  little 
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bird  in  front  of  a  great  pan.  When  ready,  very  steam- 
ing and  clean,  I  clapped  my  hands,  and  my  boy  came 
in  to  help  me  back  to  my  room  and  breakfast.  After- 
wards I  was  asked  to  join  in  the  service  of  the  Temple. 
Because  of  my  large  contribution,  my  name  was  to  be 
written  on  a  board  and  suspended  from  the  walls 
among  others.  It  was  a  strange  experience  :  the  Tem- 
ple dimly  lighted  ;  two  robed  priests,  one  kneeling  and 
chanting ;  the  other,  after  lighting  the  fires  of  purifi- 
cation, came  forward,  holding  over  us  the  sacred  Shinto 
emblem,  which  takes  the  place  of  our  crucifix.  I  say 
us,  for  I  knelt  with  the  other  twenty-odd  pilgrims  there 
that  morning,  my  servant  next  to  me,  evidently  so  glad 
to  find  I  would.  I  did  feel  very  embarrassed  when  the 
priest  came  to  me  first  with  the  sake,  a  wine  made  of 
rice,  for  I  did  not  know  whether  to  drink  it  at  once  or 
when  all  had  been  served.  I  have  not  dared  indulge, 
though  it  tastes  like  good  sherry,  for  it  is  too  sweet  for 
me,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  time.  Hay-Hatchee's 
saucer  was  quickly  filled,  and  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  I  saw  him  bow  over  it  before  drinking,  so  I  did  the 
same  and  drank  it  every  bit,  the  most  renowned  sake  in 
Japan,  famous  for  its  purity,  and  really  delicious.  Then 
the  priest  held  over  the  fire  a  package  of  papers  before 
bringing  them  forward.  Again  to  me  first,  but  that  was 
not  a  trial.  I  took  it  and  bowed  in  recognition  of  the 
document,  which  acknowledged  me  as  one  of  the 
Temple's  donors.  The  great  solemnity  of  the  priests, 
the  earnest  kneeling  figures,  the  dim  lights,  and  strange, 
weird  chanting  were  like  a  mystic  drama  of  almost  pre- 
historic times.  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  enter 
in  !  Their  forms  were  no  more  imperfect  than  many  in 
our  own  familiar  civilization. 
It  was  the  touch  of  respect  for  their  earnestness  that 
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made  me  for  the  time  and  always  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

As  for  my  servant,  I  was  so  touched  by  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  me  during  the  eight  days  we  were  together, 
that  when  I  said  good-bye,  I  could  hardly  keep  back 
the  tears.  A  man  so  kind,  unselfish,  courteous  and 
loyal,  so  modest  and  grateful  for  a  little  praise !  He 
carried  me  on  his  back  like  a  Japanese  baby  for  miles 
up  and  down  hill,  where  neither  jinrikisha  nor  chair 
could  go,  up  and  down  long  flights  of  temple  steps,  and 
after  one  day's  seven  hours'  sail,  which  had  made  him 
sick,  and  he  had  eaten  nothing,  he  insisted  on  carrying 
me  to  the  inn,  for  it  was  late  in  the  evening  and  no 
conveyance  there.  He  was  so  clean,  with  his  daily  hot 
bath,  that  I  felt  no  hesitation,  and  among  these  kind 
people  no  one  thought  it  funny.  By  it  I  saw  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  I  have  ever  seen,  and  we  had  just  such 
a  merry,  happy  time  together  as  Annie  and  I  used  to 
have  at  the  World's  Fair.  He  spoke  about  twenty 
words  of  English,  and  I  half  a  dozen  of  Japanese,  but 
we  talked  a  great  deal  with  gestures.  He  was  very  quick 
at  remembering  just  where  I  wanted  my  cushions, 
either  in  the  'ricksha  or  on  the  floor,  and  moved  and 
spoke  with  restful  gentleness.  It  was  arranged  that  I 
was  to  pay  him  sixty-two  cents  a  day,  and  third  class 
when  in  a  train,  but  he  was  to  find  his  food.  I  discov- 
ered the  second  night  that  the  poor  man  was  taking 
one  of  the  best  rooms  for  the  sake  of  being  near  me, 
and  next  to  me  when  he  could  get  it,  in  order  to  have 
it  qaiet  for  me  at  night.  This  lessened  his  little  earn- 
ings very  much,  so  when  I  paid  him  I  offered  him  as  a 
present  almost  double  the  wages,  but  he  would  not  take 
so  much,  and  looked  so  distressed  I  had  to  lessen  it  to 
what  made  for  him  a  net  amount  of  about  eighty-five 
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cents  only  a  day,  which  was  at  least  two-thirds  more 
than  his  average  daily  earnings  as  a  'ricksha  coolie.  His 
limited  English  knew  no  pronouns,  so  he  always  spoke 
of  himself  as  Hay-Hatchee  and  of  me  as  "Gentleman." 
A  little  while  before  we  said  good-bye,  he  put  his  hands 
together  as  in  devotion,  and  said,  "  Gentleman,  Amer- 
ica ;  Hay-Hatchee,  Temple."  It  was  the  briefest  ex- 
pression of  a  soul-felt  desire  that  could  have  been,  but 
it  filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  I  did  so  wish  for  the 
gift  of  Robert  Burns  to  tell  of  my  Hay-Hatchee.  He 
got  one  of  the  waiters  to  write  me  a  few  lines,  whose 
own  knowledge  of  English  was  very  limited,  but  the 
letter  is  one  to  keep,  a  ray  of  bright  light  that  helps  to 
rekindle  faith  in  human  nature  when  it  is  dim.  One 
bit  of  it  is  :  "I  ought  {shall)  never  forget  your  kindness 
through  my  life  ;  even  my  wife  I  told  all  about  that, 
should  remember." 

Shizuoka,  Japan,  June  10,  1895. 

My  week  has  run  into  ten  days  because  my  excursion 
took  me  so  wholly  away  from  railways. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  I  have  been.  If  you  look  on 
the  map,  you  will  see  a  little  strip  of  land  jutting  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  called  Ama-no-Hashidati,  "  The  Bridge 
of  Heaven,"  so  called  because  it  is  thought  to  resemble 
the  bridge  on  which  the  Creator  and  Creatress  stood 
when  they  dipped  their  jewelled  spear  into  the  brine  of 
chaos  and  let  the  drops  fall  to  form  the  islands  of 
Japan.  Isn't  it  a  pretty  legend  ?  This  visible,  earthly 
bridge  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  covered  with  beautiful  great  pine  trees, 
under  which  one  walks  or  rides  in  a  'ricksha,  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  rolling  in  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
the  waters  as  quiet  and  blue  as  a  far-inland  lake.   From 
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the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill  the  view  is  most  lovely, 
similar  to  that  of  Matsushima  in  the  many-hill  islands, 
all  pine-clad ;  in  that  wonderful  opalescent  light,  vary- 
ing from  milky  white  to  all  the  delicate  prismatic 
colors  ;  and,  in  addition,  Ama-no-Hashidati  itself,  look- 
ing verily  like  a  bridge  of  Nature's  making. 

As  one  looks  down  upon  it,  its  great  pine  trees  lose 
their  size  and  seem  to  be  the  happy  guardians  of  fairy- 
land. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  the  famous  three  chief  sights  of 
Japan,  according  to  their  own  choosing,  I  cannot  tell 
which  is  the  most  beautiful,  all  are  so  lovely,  and  these 
people  are   so  wonderful  in  their  appreciation. 

I  believe  I  must  have  either  more  enthusiasm  or 
more  perseverance  than  most  tourists,  for  I  find  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  three,  and  Japanese  people  whom  I 
tell  are  so  delighted. 

Rather  an  inexplicable  thing  happened  on  this  last 
excursion.  I  went  with  the  guide  my  friends  had  had. 
I  had  been  with  them  enough  for  him  to  know  my 
needs  and  limitations,  and  liked  him  very  much.  We 
each  had  a  'ricksha  with  two  men,  for  the  distance  from 
Kioto  was  ninety  miles,  and  two  nights  were  spent  on 
the  way,  both  going  and  coming,  and  two  nights  at  the 
place  itself.  Thirty  miles  a  day,  up  and  down  hill,  done 
in  six  hours,  with  intervals  of  rest,  is  a  full  day's  work 
for  the  men,  so  in  the  country  one  jinrikisha  always  has 
two.  Well,  the  second  night  when  my  passport  was  re- 
turned by  the  police  officer,  he  told  my  guide  that  he 
would  accompany  us  the  next  morning  a  part  of  the 
way.  The  former  assured  him  that  I  was  not  at  all 
timid,  but  he  courteously  followed  in  a  separate  'rick- 
sha to  our  halting  place  for  tiffin,  where  he  summoned 
another  to  continue  the  journey.     They  were  not  in 
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uniform,  but,  though  unrecognizable  to  me  from  ordi- 
nary Japanese  citizens,  my  guide  said  they  were  special 
detective  officers  living  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
known  to  be  such  by  the  people.  Arrived  at  our  desti- 
nation, another  took  their  place,  and  courteously  sat 
down  on  the  floor  in  my  room,  or  with  my  guide  in  the 
next  one. 

When  we  went  up  the  mountain  for  our  view,  where 
I  again  went  like  a  Japanese  baby,  "pick-a-pack,"  he  fol- 
lowed, accepting  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  performance.  It 
seems  that  the  sick  or  old  are  not  infrequently  carried 
so  here,  and  it  is  not  half  so  funny  to  them  as  the  way 
I  eat  with  knife  and  fork. 

During  my  tiffin  time,  as  I  lay  under  the  shadow  of  a 
pine,  the  policeman's  eyes  never  left  me,  except  when  I 
met  his  gaze  and  smiled  ;  he  returned  it  pleasantly,  and 
looked  away.  The  second  morning  I  thanked  him  very 
much  for  his  kind  care  (to  offer  a  fee  to  a  Japanese 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  insult),  and  said  good- 
bye, but  he  went  with  us  all  the  forenoon,  passed  us 
over  to  another,  not  only  to  the  half-way  place  where 
the  attention  had  first  begun,  but  the  whole  fifty  miles 
back  to  Kioto,  where  a  uniformed  policeman  in  white, 
with  sword,  revolvers  and  w^hite  gloves  (the  police  uni- 
form of  France,  except  in  color)  went  with  me  in  a 
'ricksha  through  the  streets  to  the  hotel,  and  there  the 
first  fierce-looking  man  I  had  seen — one  not  to  be  be- 
guiled into  the  least  suspicion  of  a  responsive  smile — 
came  and  frowned  upon  me,  not  disapprovingly,  but 
most  searchingly  before  I  went  to  my  room.  Not  until 
the  last  day  had  it  occurred  to  me  that  instead  of  being 
protected,  perhaps  I  was  being  watched.  Neither  had 
it  to  my  guide,  and  when  I  spoke  of  it,  he  was  greatly 
troubled  as  to  what  they  might  do  next.     The  proprie- 
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tor  of  the  Kioto  hotel  assured  me  that  because  of  the 
many  students  and  country  people  visiting  the  exposi- 
tion there  this  year,  unusual  attention  was  given  to 
foreigners,  but  it  was  his  own  interpretation  and  local 
vanity  of  interests,  fine  as  their  exposition  really  is.  I 
have  spoken  of  it  as  yet  to  only  one  intelligent  person, 
a  Japanese  gentleman,  who  thought  it  very  odd  and 
wholly  exceptional.  My  own  impression  is  that  they 
took  me  for  a  possible  Russian  spy,  sent  perhaps  to 
take  notes  of  the  amount  of  reserve  population,  out  of 
which  to  strengthen  an  army,  or  some  similar  errand. 
Russians  speak  all  languages  so  well,  and  many  times 
look  so  much  like  Americans,  I  myself  mistake  them. 
Whether  I  am  still  under  espionage  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  think  it  better  to  call  upon  our  consul  here, 
and  minister  when  I  go  to  Tokio,  in  case  there  should 
be  further  manifestations.  An  arrest  would  only  be 
temporary,  but  rather  unpleasant  if  searched  or  not 
allowed  my  usual  comforts.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  myself  known  to  our 
legation,  and  am  much  more  amused  than  alarmed  at 
being  considered  of  so  much  importance,  whether  my 
escort  was  defensive  or  offensive. 
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THE   SONG  OF   THE   BELL. 


TEMPLE    BELL    OF   JAPAN. 


UNFINISHED   LINES   WRITTEN    AT  NIKKO. 

A  voice  of  wondrous  sweetness  fills  the  air, 
A  voice  of  love,  of  throbbing  tenderness, 
As  if  it  knew  each  grief,  longed  to  caress 

With  sympathy  most  rare. 

Its  mellow  tones,  harvest  of  centuries. 

Are  messengers  of  peace  attained  through  pain  ; 
But  though  the  world-sob  lingers,  the  refrain 

Is  not  of  sorrow,  but  heavenly  harmonies. 

Across  the  singing,  shining  mountain  stream. 

Through  each  mysterious  grove  of  stately  pines, 
God's  temples  nestling  in  their  midst^man's  shrines- 
Its  rich  notes  deep  with  spirit-meaning  teem. 

It  is  the  voice  of  Buddha  through  his  bell 
Resounding  truths  he  uttered  long  ago. 
Pure  as  his  life,  within  its  accents  low, 

Strength,  love  and  charity  tenderly  dwell. 

It  stands'apart  indignity  serene. 

Swung  low  beneath  a  simple  canopy 

Of  stone,  whose  grayness  one  may  only  see 

In  hoary  patches  under  mosses  green. 

Over  its  shrine  keep  watch  the  stately  trees 

That  build  themselves  into  a  nave  more  grand, 
Sublime,  than  e'er  w-as  fashioned  by  man's  hand. 

And  through  the  leafy  mullions  stirs  the  breeze. 

Each  hour  from  neighboring  temples  comes  the  priest. 
The  Buddha  from  his  contemplative  dream 
To  arouse.     Mountain  echoes,  groves  and  stream 

Bear  cadences  serene,  till  all  have  ceased. 

It  sends  no  chimes  abroad,  nor  organ  peals 

Of  might,  to  stir  men's  minds  to  stately  deeds. 
But  through  each  mossy-groined  vault  proceeds 

A  rhythmic  flow  that  soul  to  self  reveals. 
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NiKKo,  Japan,  July  4,  1895. 

While  you  are  banging  and  flag-flying — especially 
the  dear  "Wild  Indian"  of  our  family — we  are  in  a 
lovely  valley,  through  which  flows  a  clear,  singing 
mountain  stream,  whose  banks  are  bordered  with  grace- 
ful, waving  bamboos,  dancing  in  the  sunlight.  The 
great  hills  are  green  to  their  very  summits  with  every 
possible  shade  of  that  quiet,  restful  color  which  nature 
gives  us  as  a  background  for  all  her  brighter  tints. 
Miles  and  miles  of  giant  cryptomerias  line  the  old  road- 
way to  Tokio — centuries  old  they  are,  sombre,  myste- 
rious, moss-grown.  On  the  summit  slopes  are  the 
maples — thirty-five  varieties — some  of  them  with  leaves 
like  stars,  and  along  the  sky-line  of  the  mountains 
masses  of  rich  dark  pines.  Don't  you  love  trees  ?  They 
seem  so  human  !  Yet  more  hopeful  and  so  helpful ! 
They  wave  and  dance  and  shine  in  the  breeze  and  sun- 
light, sing  in  the  wind,  moan  in  storms,  but  in  still, 
cloudy  days  so  depressing  to  us  unless  all  is  gladness 
within.  They  stand  so  serene,  full  of  gathered  beauty, 
and  peacefully  expectant  of  brighter  days  to  come. 

I  am  almost  beginning  to  be  disloyal  to  Switzerland, 
with  its  sharp  contrasts  of  color,  blue  and  white,  in 
comparison  with  this  exquisite  symphony. 

NiKKO,  Japan,  July  6,  1895. 
.  .  .  Oh  !  these  dear  Japanese,  so  courteous,  clean, 
amiable,  bright,  unselfish.  Their  women  ought,  of 
course,  to  have  a  very  different  position,  independence 
and  influence  ;  but  it  will  come,  and  they  have  just  as 
many  lessons  of  wisdom  and  grace  to  teach  us  as  we  to 
teach  them.  Shall  I  say  Egypt  is  good,  India  better, 
Japan  best  ?  I  don't  quite  know,  but  I  find  that  my 
feeling  for  this  people  is  much  deeper  than  I  expected. 
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I  had  thought  of  them  as  mercurial  They  are  mis- 
understood. Their  laugh  conceals  the  tears  many 
times,  and  so  sympathy  makes  them  akin  to  us  with  the 
same  human  intensity  as  that  of  our  own  Western  race. 
One  misses  the  historic  and  legendary  past ;  the  great 
background  of  kindred  ties  of  religious  and  social  life 
touching  all  European  nations,  in  spite  of  strong  indi- 
vidual differences.  But  I  miss  it  much  less  than  I 
feared,  through  finding  the  people  so  rich  in  those 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  are  the  first  essentials 
of  fellowship. 

As  for  the  country,  it  is  so  beautiful  I  am  half  be- 
coming disloyal  to  Switzerland  and  Ceylon,  thinking 
the  first  (except  Lake  Lucerne)  almost  too  sharp  in  its 
contrasts  of  color  ;  the  latter  almost  too  unvaried  in 
its  shades  of  green.  Here  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
covered  with  verdure  to  the  summit,  and  every  tone 
and  half-tone,  from  light,  tender,  new  grass  and  bam- 
boos waving  like  tall,  graceful  ferns,  to  the  dark  pines 
and  cryptomerias,  make  a  wonderful  picture.  Then 
when  cherries  blossom,  or  the  still  more  lovely  azalias, 
great  trees  of  coral  bunches,  running  up  the  hillsides, 
drooping  over  precipices,  and  filling  the  valleys,  it  is 
the  loveliest  land  in  the  world.  "  I  would  not  stay 
always,"  though,  and  sometime  shall  come  again  and 
make  another  nest  among  these  dear  old  friends. 

My  present  regime  is  mostly  green  vegetables,  rice 
and  stewed  fruits  ;  eggs  in  the  morning.  I  will  never 
run  up  such  mutton-chop  bills  again,  for  these  Japa- 
nese coolies,  with  their  splendid  muscle,  set  at  naught 
all  belief  in  the  necessity  of  flesh-eating.  Their  rice  is 
delicious,  cooked  to  perfection.  .  .  .  When  I  am 
silent  too  long,  dear  old  girls,  let  the  evening  star  tell 
you  both  of  my  abiding  love,  and  the  breeze  whisper 
thoughts  that  will  take  definite  form  sooner  or  later. 
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NiKKO,  Japan,  July  21,  1895. 

The  summer  thus  far  has  been  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment as  regards  sightseeing,  for  the  rainy  season 
is  unusually  prolonged,  preventing  excursions  in  the 
country  and  hiding  the  mountains.  Still  more  serious 
are  the  cases  of  cholera  in  some  of  the  cities  we  had 
wanted  to  see.  We  are  not  at  all  anxious,  for  the 
mountain  regions,  where,  of  course,  we  shall  stay  till 
fall  coolness  diminishes  the  trouble,  are  always  exempt^ 
nor  is  the  disease  found  at  all  as  yet  among  the  best 
quarters  of  the  towns.  No  European  nation,  say  foreign 
physicians,  has  ever  so  scientifically  combated  it,  keep- 
ing it  so  well  under  control  that,  as  I  say,  no  one  is 
afraid,  and  I  should  not  mention  it  except  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  reports  may  be  exaggerated  at  home. 

There  is  something  in  this  simple  natural  life  among 
the  Japanese  that  keeps  the  child-like  side  of  one's 
nature  bright  and  happy.  In  my  many  excursions  to 
out-of-the-way  places  earlier  in  the  season,  I  managed 
to  get  right  into  the  heart  of  it.  How  many  times  I 
have  been  carried  pick-a-pack  like  a  Japanese  baby,  up 
and  down  hills,  over  rivers  and  along  precipices,  my 
arms  around  my  'ricksha  man's  neck,  surveying  either 
his  shiny,  clean  head,  with  its  daily-washed  hair,  or 
looking  off  miles  away  at  enchanting  views  ! 

Twenty-six  nights  I  have  slept  in  tea  houses  on  a  bed 
of  quilts.  I  have  learned  well  the  great  convenience 
of  making  use  of  my  sleeves  as  pockets  ;  and,  best  of 
all,  I  have  grown  to  love  these  responsive,  courteous, 
gentle  people — the  one  artistic  nation.  In  the  simplest 
country  tea  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  pretentious  ones  of 
the  cities,  are  evidences  of  their  innate  love  of  beauty, 
either  in  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  open-work  lattices 
above  the  screens,  or  in  the  chosen  shading  of  bamboo 
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poles  used  as  rafters,  or  even  in  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  a  spray  of  flowers. 

At  the  stations  luncheon  is  for  sale,  brought  to  the 
trains  by  men  and  boys  who  look  as  though  they  never 
dreamed  of  a  pretty  thing ;  but  the  little  white  wooden 
boxes,  tied  most  gracefully,  lined  with  delicate  paper 
and  divided  into  compartments,  rival  the  bonbonnieres 
of  a  Parisian  confectioner.  Within,  the  rice  is  snowy 
white,  each  grain  an  individual ;  silvery  fish  (broiled) 
are  wrapped  in  cool,  green  leaves,  and  for  one  who  can 
eat  sweets  the  numerous  cakes  are  really  very  good — all 
for  five  cents. 

Two  beautiful  days  this  week  have  given  us  hope  that 
the  sun  has  reappeared  to  gladden  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. Yesterday  afternoon  we  were  carried  in  kagos — 
swinging  baskets  suspended  on  a  pole  between  two  men 
— through  the  woods  and  across  a  rushing  river  to  a 
waterfall  now  leaping  joyously  in  its  fullest  life. 

Mother  and  baby  make  a  pretty  picture  sitting  in 
their  red-lined  basket,  looking  so  fair  in  contrast  with 
their  dark  attendants,  whose  bare  legs  and  arms  are 
further  browned  by  exposure.  Bamboos  nodded  to  us, 
butterflies  danced  and  birds  sang,  and  our  hands  were 
all  full  of  great  foreign  lilies  growing  wild  and  given  us 
unbidden  by  the  men. 

The  cloud  effects  upon  the  mountains  are  always 
fine.  The  light  here  in  Japan  is  wonderfully  opalescent ; 
behind  each  milky  cloud  seems  to  live  a  rainbow  which 
sends  its  different  rays  across  the  veil  to  warm  us  into 
hope  or  soothe  us  into  peace. 

I  tried  to  give  you  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a  kago^ 
but  it  could  not  even  be  called,  for  politeness'  sake,  a 
suggestive  picture,  so  I  have  destroyed  it.  It  is  a  real 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  produce  even  a  s?mple  illus- 
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tration.  Many  a  time  would  it  have  been  as  useful  as 
language  in  making  known  my  wants.  Not  long  ago 
my  Japanese  waiter  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  been  to 
see  a  beautiful  flower  just  in  bloom,  whose  name  in 
English  he  did  not  know  ;  then  he  brought  a  pencil, 
and  with  one  quick  stroke  drew  a  perfect  morning 
glory,  and  the  story  was  mine. 

Myanoshita,  Japan,  August  4,  1895. 
The  rain  is  something  phenomenal  all  over  Japan 
this  summer,  country  and  cities  alike  ;  the  rice  fields 
have  much  more  than  they  need,  and  farmers  as  well  as 
tourists,  are  wishing  it  to  cease.  This  hotel  is  filled 
with  people,  mostly  English  residents  of  Japan,  who 
accept  the  exceptional  rain  patiently,  because  it  is  so 
comfortably  cool.  They  stride  through  the  dripping 
valleys  and  dance  the  "  Lancers"  evenings,  a  jolly  but 
very  ordinary  and  unrefined  crowd.  Our  immediate 
neighbors  are  from  Shanghai,  simple,  unassuming 
Welsh  people  ;  though  hardly  companionable,  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  them  near  us,  rather  than  their 
aggressive  cousins. 

Day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  pleasant  little  excur- 
sion, Adele  and  Washburn  in  one  kago  (a  shallow 
basket  with  a  high  back,  slung  from  a  pole  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  men)  and  I  in  another.  It  was  up 
and  down  hill,  over  mountain  streams,  in  and  out  of 
woods,  the  air  fragrant  with  day  lilies  growing  wild  in 
profusion.  It  was  delightful  to  be  out  again — two 
hours  of  sunshine  snatched  from  a  rainy  day.  Every- 
body says  we  must  have  fair  weather  soon.  If  the  rivers 
did  not  run  so  quickly  and  in  many  directions  to  the 
sea  there  would  be  great  inundations.     Our  rooms  are 
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in  an  annex — so  much  quieter  at  night.  A  long  corri- 
dor leads  from  it  to  the  kitchen,  through  which  we 
have  to  pass  to  get  to  the  dining-room,  except  in  pleas- 
ant weather,  but  that  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  is  fasci- 
nating. The  great  room  has  several  fireplaces,  the 
prettiest  being  the  long,  low  brazier  with  its  glowing 
charcoal,  over  which  toast  is  made  by  a  Japanese  man, 
while  the  trim  little  maids  are  busy  in  other  ways.  One 
could  eat  from  the  floor,  so  shiny  and  polished  is  it. 
The  landlady  stands  by  the  pantry  window,  taking 
orders  herself,  and  everything  is  systematized  wonder- 
fully. She  shows  what  Japanese  women  are  capable  of 
and  will  be  some  time.  The  table  is  excellent,  a  great 
variety,  and  well  prepared.  As  to  the  baths,  they  are 
luxury  itself — wooden  tubs,  sunk  into  the  floor,  as  white 
as  white  can  be.  I  take  mine  full  of  hot  water,  and  am 
so  light  that  my  perfect  delight  is  to  hold  on  one  edge 
with  two  or  three  fingers  and  float  myself.  A  bit  more 
courage  and  I  would  do  it  without  touching,  but  am 
afraid  of  a  plunge. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  probably  it  will  be  again 
the  land  of  sunshine,  so  forget  the  clouds  and  remem- 
ber the  snowy  kitchen. 

A is  busy  helping  the  amah  (nurse)  make  baby  a 

pretty  coat,  and  I  am  making  efforts  to  master  a  useful 
bit  of  Japanese,  a  most  difficult  language. 

NiKKO,  Japan,  September  2,  1895. 

Your  good,  long  letter  was  a  great  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure, just  a  bit  out  of  your  happy  home  life,  that  was 
almost  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  you. 

It  is  lovely  for  you  and  Mary  to  live  over  last  sum- 
mer's trip  through  photographs  and  gleanings.  I  do 
not  do  it  half  enough,  perhaps  from  lack  of  companion- 
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ship;  though  when  I  do  "  reminiss,"  even  in  solitude, 
it  brings  back  bright  realities. 

You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  my  account  book 
forms  the  most  suggestive  and  connected  chain  of 
events,  a  real  77iultum  in  parvo  of  anything  I  possess. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  clothes,  especially  to 
a  man,  but  such  funny  circumstances  have  attended  the 
making  of  a  new  gown  for  me,  it  is  worth  telling.  The 
tailor  recommended  by  the  hotel  here  (women  are 
never  dressmakers)  had  evidently  never  made  a  lady's 
gown,  so  I  did  not  dare  trust  him  to  put  scissors  into  my 
pretty  black  brocade.  I  cut  every  bit  of  it  myself  from 
my  Paris  gown — cut  and  basted — and  it  took  me  ten 
days  and  ten  nights,  for  I  dreamed  of  it,  so  determined 
was  I  that  I  would  overcome  all  obstacles.  No  archi- 
tect ever  got  more  interested  in  a  plan  for  a  cathedral, 
nor  spread  out  his  papers  more  widely  on  every  avail- 
able flat  space  of  floor  and  furniture.  Adele  had  no 
faith  in  the  result,  which  added  fuel  to  my  determina- 
tion. Finally,  all  was  delivered  into  the  tailor's  hands. 
A  Paris  gown  to  come  out  of  Nikko,  the  mountain  vil- 
lage of  temples  !  Five  days  latter  he  brought  it  back, 
the  skirt  minus  one  of  the  wide  side  breadths,  for  he 
said  he  was  sure  I  had  made  a  mistake  to  expect  so 
much  to  go  together.  Then  Adele  waxed  sympathetic, 
and  laid  the  whole  thing  on  the  table  to  show  him 
what  a  beautiful  curve  the  ensemble  would  make.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  came  up  to  interpret  instructions; 
then  the  clerk,  because  the  waters  were  very  deep.  But 
at  last,  what  with  Elisabeth's  zeal,  Adele's  knowledge, 
the  manager's  complaisance,  the  clerk's  interpretation 
and  the  good  little  tailor's  willingness  and  teachable- 
ness, the  result  is  attained,  too  fine,  for  it  is  classified 
with  "  the  best,"  and  still  leaves  me  out  at  elbow  half 
the  day 
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How  you  would  like  these  Japanese  people  !  Adele 
cannot,  notwithstanding  their  cleanliness,  because  they 
are  so  homely.  I  know  how  she  feels,  and  often  wish 
myself  their  faces  were  softer  in  outline  and  color. 
How  any  poet  could  consider  the  women  pretty,  is  a 
mystery  ;  but  they  are  so  quaint,  so  gentle  and  amiable, 
so  thoroughly  unselfish,  one  likes  them  and  respects 
them  very  much. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Curtis'  statistics  regarding  divorces,  in 
the  clippings  you  sent,  must  be  true,  but  I  should  not 
value  his  personal  estimate  of  Japan  as  worth  much.  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  one 
day  in  the  Temple  here  at  Nikko  he  was  so  brusque 
and  brutally  rude  to  the  scholarly,  gentle-bred  priest 
and  his  own  courteous  guide,  we  were  more  than  dis- 
gusted with  him.  I  believe  he  is  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Washington,  and,  probably,  with  a  good  deal  of  hard 
political  common  sense,  but  not  a  gentleman  either  in 
manner  or  feeling. 

To  go  back  to  these  people  en  masse,  if  modern 
Italians  could  only  be  half  as  true  and  manly,  what  an 
ideal  country  Italy  would  be  for  all  one's  idle  months  ! 

Much  as  I  enjoy  it  here,  and  have  enjoyed  in  other 
lands,  my  heart  is  deeper  in  love  with  the  land  of 
Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  Dante,  of  the  proud  old 
Romans,  and  "  army  of  martyrs,"  than  with  all  others, 
but  our  own  ;  but  it  is  always  greatly  an  alloy  to  have 
to  meet  so  much  degradation.  You  know  I  used  to  try 
to  defend  them  against  your  criticisms,  but  I  fear  I 
should  be  severer  than  you  now,  after  my  six  months  in 
this  almost  beggarless  Japan.  Of  course  there  are  flaws 
here,  too.  I  must  scold  about  the  summer  climate  ;  it 
is  "dog  days  "  weather  from  June  first  to  October  first ; 
I  mean  sticky,  muggy,  mildewy  weather  ;  kid  gloves  all 
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spotted  in  one's  trunk,  a  lovely  green  forest  in  two  or 
three  days  on  unused  shoes,  and  that  in  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  with  a  full  exposure  to  the  morning  sun. 

From  my  window  I  can  see  the  mountains  rise  tier 
above  tier.  The  foliage  is  exquisite  in  its  variety,  color 
and  density  ;  the  river  is  clear  and  blue  and  sparkling 
as  possible 

NiKKO,  Japan,  September  6,  1895. 

Even  if  you  have  been  kept  in  New  York,  I  do  not 
believe  you  have  suffered  from  the  heat  more  than  we 
have  in  Japan.  There  is  so  much  humidity,  even  when 
it  does  not  rain,  that  a  temperature  of  eighty-five  de- 
grees is  worse  than  at  home  when  ten  degrees  warmer. 
Real  "dog-days"  weather,  trying  to  front  hair  and 
temper,  and  enervating  too.  One's  gloves  become 
spotted,  beautiful  forests  of  cryptomerias  grow  all  over 
and  within  a  pair  of  shoes,  if  left  unused  a  couple  of 
days,  and  this  in  a  second  story,  south  windowed  room, 
in  which  the  sun  is  invited  to  enter  ad  libitu7?i. 

Pillows  and  mattresses  have  their  regular  every  other 
day  "out,"  which  gives  a  general  appearance  of  shift- 
lessness,  to  what  is  in  reality  most  commendable  thrift. 
The  rainy  season  was  exceptionally  prolonged  this  year, 
but  residents  say  the  mildewing  process  is  perennial. 
Our  physical  selves  are  in  fairly  good  condition  how- 
ever. Many  people  come  as  a  refuge  from  the  climate 
of  China  and  think  it  a  paradise. 

I  pass  my  laurel  crown  on  to  Chicago,  the  unappre- 
ciated. Cooler,  clearer  breezes  already  suggest  the 
freshness  and  dryness  of  October  and  November,  in 
fact  we  are  told  that  as  a  rule  it  is  lovely  until  Christ- 
mas.     We  have  decided  to  stay   until  then,   possibly 
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longer.  That  will  give  me  all  the  flowers  and  many 
festivals,  and  as  long  as  A- —  is  contented  to  stay  I  am 
glad  to  do  so. 

We  have  met  many  Yokohama  people,  English  and 
Americans,  this  summer,  and  shall  be  able  to  have  as 
much  social  life  there  as  we  choose.  Among  many  un- 
congenial ones,  several  have  been  most  attractive,  and 
very  cordial.  There  is  a  novelty  about  it,  (especially  if 
we  can  get  a  little  furnished  bungalow  and  keep  house 
for  two  or  three  months  with  Japanese  servants)  which 
is  rather  tempting.     .     .     . 

We  have  lived  in  the  mountains  all  summer,  except 
one  trip  to  Kioto,  which  we  found  too  hot  to  endure. 
But  the  old  temples,  with  their  magnificent  guardians 
of  huge  trees  ;  the  interesting  multitudes  of  peasant 
pilgrims,  paying  their  annual  visit  ;  the  Kago  rides  ; 
and  now,  as  the  summer  wanes,  the  variety  of  wild 
flowers  make  it  a  charming  place,  even  with  the  alloy  I 
have  described.  We  had  thought  of  going  to  see 
Shanghai  this  Fall,  (and  I  had  private  notions  in  my 
head  about  a  flight  to  Pekin),  but  after  much  informa- 
tion we  abandoned  it  as  unwise.  What  with  typhoons, 
malaria,  cholera  and  massacres,  (and  I  should  be  sure 
to  be.  taken  for  a  missionary)  there  seems  rather  a  more 
formidable  array  of  obstacles  than  discretion  could 
approve. 

Just  now  we  have  in  the  hotel  Mrs.  Bishop,  formerly 
Miss  Bird,  whose  book,  "Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan," 
written  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  considered  very  in- 
teresting. I  have  never  read  it  (of  course  it  is  not  of 
the  Japan  of  to-day)  but  sometime  I  am  curious  to  see 
it.  She  is  an  unique  specimen  in  appearance.  About 
sixty,  the  homeliest  of  English  features,  the  dowdiest 
of  linen  garments,  the  gentlest  of  voices  !     To  hear  her 
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speak,  without  having  seen  her,  one  would  say,  "a.  wo- 
man to  be  sheltered  from  the  cauld  blast."  To  see  and 
meet  her,  "what  a  kind  puttering  old  lady!"  The  per- 
sistency and  enthusiasm  in  her  do  not  even  suggest 
themselves,  but  are  at  present  taking  her  through  dif- 
ficult Corea,  and  in  many  by-paths  with  her  camera,  a 
pleasure  of  only  two  years  acquirement,  but  with  which 
she  does  excellent  work.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  tramp- 
ing around  twenty  years  from  now  ! 
...  I  do  not  wear  a  linen  duster,  but  something  about 
me  has  grown  so  cosmopolitan,  that  even  Americans 
ask  my  nationality,  and  will  hardly  believe  A —  and  I 
are  sisters.  By  the  side  of  her  fair-skinned  boy,  1  look 
like  a  former  playmate  of  Rameses  the  Great.  .  .  . 
You  will  see  by  this  how  uncertain  my  plans  are,  but  the 
return  and  settlement  are  only  a  question  of  time,  (for  a 
time.)  The  home  instincts  in  me  are  still  alive.  Trav- 
eling with  all  its  charms  would  be  exile  without  this 
possibility. 

NiKKO,  Japan,  September  10,  1895. 
.  .  .  One  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  globe  for  the  greatest  interests.  As  I  look  back 
upon  my  two  wander  years,  I  find  no  happier  month 
than  the  one  spent  in  London,  where  my  lodgings,  all 
by  myself,  rides  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  luncheons  at 
"Ye  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese,"  copying  epitaphs  in  old 
churches,  reading  in  the  British  Museum,  etc.,  gave  me 
as  vivid  a  sense  of  real  personal  fellowship,  with  the 
"goodlye"  company  of  the  past,  as  though  I  had  been 
one  of  their  very  circle.  It  not  only  brings  them  as 
realities,  but  the  wonderful  troop  they  created. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  I  sat  alone  under  the  one 
tree  of  a  little  court  out  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — (there 
she  dropped  her  pen). 
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